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FOREWORD 

The  chapters  of  this  book  originally  ap¬ 
peared  as  separate  booklets  in  The  Ryerson 
Canadian  History  Readers.  These  are  now 
published  in  a  collected  edition  in  response 
to  the  demand  from  librarians  and  others  for 
a  more  durable  format. 

Oar  Dominion  will  be  complete  in  eight 
uniform  volumes.  Each  book  is  a  self-con¬ 
tained  theme :  the  romance  of  discovery  and 
exploration;  stories  of  adventure;  chronicles 
of  frontier  life;  golden  deeds  of  the  founders 
of  the  nation;  epics  of  our  heroes,  heroines, 
and  master  builders;  the  romance  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry. 

This  series  offers  something  new  in  Cana¬ 
dian  history.  It  provides  a  library  of 
Canadian  rom.ance,  built  round  outstanding 
incidents  and  characters,  English  as  well  as 
French,  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present. 
It  is  a  library  of  pleasure  reading  in  the 
history  of  our  country  for  home  and  class¬ 
room,  and  an  indispensable  reference  library 
for  schools  and  public  reading-rooms.  Many 
outstanding  writers  of  the  Dominion  have 
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contributed,  and  have  made  a  history  of 
Canada  that  is  really  a  story.  No  similar 
work  offers  so  much  information  about  the 
great  men  and  women  and  events  of  our  past. 
The  series  of  historical  drawings,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Jefferys,  R.C.A.,  and  others,  provides 
an  almost  complete  pictorial  history  of  old 
and  new  Canada. 

While  Our  Dominion  illustrates  a  new 
aim  and  method  in  writing  history,  its  real 
object  is  a  higher  form  of  self-conscious 
Canadian  citizenship.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
intelligent  and  vigorous  nationalism,  our 
boys  and  girls  must  be  kindled  with  the  story 
of  their  country,  and  acquire  a  vivid  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  characters  and  lofty 
achievements  which  have  given  significance 
to  our  history.  We  must  know  our  history 
better  if  we  are  to  make  better  history.  The 
two  elder  races  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
growing  army  of  New  Canadians,  will  find 
in  these  pages  the  basis  for  a  finer  under¬ 
standing  of  our  common  enterprise. 

Lorne  Pierce. 
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PATHFINDERS  TO  AMERICA 

[1000 - ] 


Behind  him  lay  the  grey  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 

Before  hhn  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

The  good  mate  said:  “Now  must  we  pray. 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 

Brave  admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I  sayF' 
“Why,  say,  ‘Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'’’ 

“Columbus” — Joaquin  Mille:r, 

WHEN  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  rode 
through  Europe,  with  kings  at  his  side 
and  knights  in  his  train,  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  infidels,  his  famous 
Crusade  covered  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  known  world.  The  wise  men  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  world  was  a  sort  of  flat  disc 
around  which  ran  a  river,  somewhere  be¬ 
yond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Azores 
Islands,  and  those  who  crossed  it  would 
drop  into  bottomless  space.  Then  wiser 
men  appeared,  who  taught  that  the  world 
was  round,  and  that  one  might  safely  sail 
east  from  London  or  west  from  St.  Malo, 
and  Cathay  with  all  its  mythical  treasures 
would  be  the  goal. 
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I.  Hoei-Shin,  the  Monk  Mariner 

Long  before  Europeans  dreamed  of  a 
western  route  to  India  and  China,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  Buddhist  monk  made  his  way 
to  a  strange,  new  country  eastward  from 
Asia  across  the  sea.  That  was  around  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  touched  the  western  coast  of 
America,  probably  British  Columbia.  This 
mythical  discoverer  was  Hoei-shin,  and  we 
may  well  be  glad  that  the  naming  of  the 
continent  was  postponed  until  a  man  arrived 
with  a  different  name!  It  seems  clear  that 
the  Chinese,  if  they  were  the  first  to  reach 
America,  were  like  their  eastern  brothers  in 
one  respect,  namely,  that  their  discovery 
was  something  of  a  mistake,  and  that  they 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  great  find. 

The  Oriental  explorer,  who  sailed  twenty 
thousand  Chinese  miles'^  across  a  sea  from 
his  coasts  toward  the  rising  sun,  reported  a 
vast  land  thickly  wooded  with  trees  of  fabu¬ 
lous  size.  There  were  enormous  animals 
too,  with  mighty  horns,  branching  like  the 


♦About  4,000  English  nautical  miles. 
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IT  WAS  IN  SUCH  "DRAGON  BOATS”  AS  THIS  THAT  THE  NORSE¬ 
MEN  HARRIED  THE  COASTS  OF  EUROPE  CENTURIES  AGO.  THE 
ARTIST  PICTURES  LEIF  ERICSON  STANDING  IN  THE  PROW  AND 
SETTING  OUT  UPON  THE  TRACKLESS  SEA  IN  A  SIMILAR  SHIP. 
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spreading  limbs  of  trees.  The  people  painted 
their  bodies  with  bright  colours,  and,  want¬ 
ing  a  language,  barked! 

This  reminds  one  of  the  charts  which  the 
ancient  map-makers  drew.  The  land  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  familiar  to  them, 
but  beyond  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the 
forests  of  the  north,  their  knowledge  gave 
way  to  imagination.  On  an  old  map  as  late 
as  1500  A.D.,  there  are  one  or  two  continents 
missing  altogether.  The  blank  spaces, 
which  represented  unexplored  territory, 
were  filled  with  pictures  of  terrible  creatures, 
and  underneath  them  were  such  descrip¬ 
tions  as:  “Here  be  sirens!”  “Here  be 
Dragons!”  “Here  be  savages  that  worship 
Devils!” 

“Geographers  in  Afric  maps. 

Put  savage  beasts  to  fill  the  gaps. 

And  o’er  uninhabitable  downs. 

Placed  elephants  for  lack  of  towns!” 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
sailor  did  see  Indians  and  moose;  that  is, 
supposing  he  ever  lived  and  ever  reached 
America. 
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Sailors  everywhere  dreamed  of  this  east¬ 
ward  and  westward  pathway  to  China.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  what  an  important  part 
China  had  to  play  in  the  great  drama.  Not 
only  was  Cathay  the  goal  of  all  the  seeking, 
but  it  was  from  her  shore  that  the  original 
citizens  of  America  had  come,  whose  de¬ 
scendants,  long  afterward,  were  to  gaze 
with  wonder  and  alarm  upon  the  first  white 
sails  that  swept  over  the  eastern  horizon. 
Long  before  the  Great  Lakes  shrank  to  their 
present  size,  or  Niagara  carved  its  thunder¬ 
ing  causeway,  there  were  “Americans.” 
They  lived  in  mounds,  these  original  citi¬ 
zens,  and  their  life  was  crude  as  their  art 
was  simple.  Ages  later  immigrants  came  on 
foot  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  penin¬ 
sula.  Some  went  northward  into  the  Arctic 
and  we  know  them  as  Eskimos.  Others 
went  far  to  the  south,  but  the  majority  re¬ 
mained  in  the  temperate  zone  of  North 
America.  These  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
many  nations  of  Indians  whose  fortunes 
were  to  be  bound  up  with  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 
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II.  The  First  Norsemen 

The  next  visitors  to  America  were  from 
the  east.  Almost  one  thousand  years  ago, 
a  trim  little  ship  equipped  with  a  single  sail, 
and  manned  with  oars,  danced  lightly  upon 
the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  From  the  carved 
prow,  with  a  dragon  at  its  head,  to  the  stern, 
it  measured  scarcely  seventy-five  feet.  It 
had  no  decks,  and  its  mariners,  night  and 
day,  fair  or  foul,  lived  in  the  open  air.  The 
“dragon”  boats,  and  the  Viking  hearts  that 
manned  them,  were  both  of  oak. 

Some  of  these  voyagers  reached  Iceland 
about  the  year  875,  where  Christian  Irish 
had  already  formed  a  colony.  Here  the 
Norsemen  made  a  settlement  that  reached  a 
high  standard  of  civilization,  boasting  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  Their  popula¬ 
tion  grew.  They  kept  flocks  and  herds  and 
built  stout  houses  of  stone.  They  even  car¬ 
ried  on  trade  with  Northern  Europe  in  fish 
and  oil.  Records  tell  us  that  they  had  books, 
and  loved  stories  and  story-telling.  Many  of 
their  sagas  were  handed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  until  they  began  writing  out  the 
records  of  their  deeds.  One  of  their  famous 
books  was  the  National  Name-Book,  which 
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contained  the  names  of  all  the  people  and 
also  recorded  noteworthy  events. 

The  National  Name-Book  is  valuable  to 
us,  in  that  it  relates  how  the  Norsemen  came 
to  the  shores  of  America.  One  of  their  gal¬ 
lant  mariners  by  the  name  of  Gunnbjorn, 
before  the  year  900,  was  sailing  the  seas  in 
his  stout  ship,  with  its  enormous  dragon 
leading  the  way.  He  was  overtaken  by  a 
terrific  storm  and  driven  westward,  finally 
being  cast  on  the  rocky  shores  of  a  country 
that  was  ice-bound.  There  he  had  to  spend 
the  winter.  He  finally  reached  home,  but 
never  again  tried  to  revisit  this  new  land. 
However,  he  told  his  people  of  his  experi¬ 
ences,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  he  fired 
their  imaginations  for  further  expeditions. 


III.  Eric  THE  Red 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  in  the 
year  980,  Eric  the  Red,  a  very  brave  sea¬ 
man,  with  auburn  beard  and  flowing  hair, 
was  outlawed  for  killing  several  men  in  a 
quarrel.  He  fled  westward  across  the  seas, 
and  came  to  a  rocky  land  having  few  trees, 
but  with  beautiful  grassy  slopes  and  vales. 
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He  named  the  country  “Greenland,”  and 
the  name  has  persisted  to  this  day.  Eric  and 
his  mariners  lived  in  this  land  for  about 
three  years,  building  for  themselves  crude, 
stone  houses,  the  remains  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  Returning  to  Iceland,  he  soon  set 
sail  again  for  Greenland  where  he  founded 
a  colony.  The  settlers  raised  cattle  and 
sheep  and  carried  on  trade  with  Northern 
Europe,  but  the  lack  of  lumber  in  Green¬ 
land  made  their  position  precarious,  as  with¬ 
out  lumber,  they  could  not  build  ships.  The 
colony,  we  are  told,  lasted  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  died  out  from  unknown 
reasons. 

In  the  year  986,  Bjarni  Herjulfson, 
another  brave  rover  of  the  seas,  decided  to 
let  roving  alone  for  the  time  and  seek  his 
father’s  household,  so  that  he  might  drink 
the  yuletide  ale  with  his  own  family.  When 
he  arrived  home,  he  found  his  father  had 
already  gone  to  Greenland  with  Eric  the 
Red.  Bjarni,  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  been  to  Greenland,  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  his  father,  and  thus  keep  up  the  old 


Map  showing  the  Norse  discovery  of  America  and  conjectural  route  of  the 
explorers.  (5ee  next  page.) 
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Norse  custom  of  drinking  the  festive  ale 
together.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  and 
Bj ami’s  ship  was  driven  westward  at  ter¬ 
rific  speed.  As  there  was  neither  chart  nor 
compass,  he  had  to  rely  on  the  sun  and  the 
stars  to  guide  him.  Suddenly  fogs  blotted 
out  all  sense  of  direction.  He  sailed  on  for 
many  days,  without  even  seeing  the  sun, 
shuddering  with  the  cold  in  his  open  boat 
among  the  icy  waters  of  the  North  Sea.  At 
last  he  sighted  land,  but  it  was  not  that  for 
which  he  was  looking.  There  were  no  moun¬ 
tains  near  the  shores.  The  land  was  hilly 
and  covered  with  dense  woods.  Bjarni  knew 
this  was  not  Greenland;  so,  undaunted, 
turned  his  ship  to  the  north.  After  a  couple 
of  days  he  saw  new  land  again,  but  kept  on 
until  after  three  days  more  he  saw  land, 
high  and  mountainous,  gleaming  with  snow 
peaks.  Again  it  was  not  the  land  he  sought. 
So  he  kept  on.  A  southerly  wind  shot  him 
northward  through  the  foaming  waves,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  saw  Greenland.  Here 
Bjarni  found  his  father,  and  settled  dowu 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Norsemen  in  Iceland  soon  heard  of 
the  marvellous  voyage  of  Bjarni.  Many  of 
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them  must  have  wondered  why  he  did  not 
land  at  these  new  shores  to  discover  more 
about  them.  There  was  much  talk  and 
speculation  about  this  discovery. 


IV.  Leif  Ericson 

Finally,  in  the  year  1000,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  years  before  Columbus,  Leif 
the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  “a  strong  man  of 
great  stature,  prudent  and  moderate,”  de¬ 
cided  to  go  and  see  for  himself  what  these 
coasts  were  like  upon  which  Bjarni  had 
touched.  Leif  sailed  from  Brattahlid  with 
a  crew  of  thirty-five  men.  He  asked  his 
father,  Eric,  to  lead  the  expedition,  thinking 
because  he  had  discovered  Greenland,  good 
luck  would  follow  them.  Eric  decided  to  do 
so,  but  the  saga  tells  us,  that  on  his  way  to 
the  boat,  his  horse  stumbled  and  he  was 
thrown  from  the  saddle,  hurting  his  foot. 
Eric  thought  this  an  evil  omen  and  would 
not  continue.  So  Leif  set  out  alone,  taking 
a  south-westerly  course.  Never  were  hearts 
lighter,  and  never  did  ships  seem  more  allur¬ 
ing!  A  singing  wind  caught  their  sails  and 
carried  them  merrily  along.  All  went  well 
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until  they  came  to  the  land  which  Bjarni  had 
sighted.  Here  they  cast  anchor,  put  off,  a 
boat  and  went  ashore.  They  saw  no  grass, 
and  since  the  high  lands  were  covered  with 
ice-hills,  “it  seemed  to  them  that  the  land 
was  good  for  nothing.”  Between  the  ice- 
hills  and  the  sea  was  a  wide  plain  covered 
with  flat  stones.  Leif  named  this  ice- 
covered  land,  Helluland,  meaning  flat,  stone 
land.  As  it  was  so  forbidding,  they  did  not 
linger,  but  sailed  away.  Their  description 
of  this  desolate  and  rocky  land,  has  led 
people  to  believe  that  they  had  touched  upon 
Labrador. 

Leif  and  his  little  crew  continued  their 
course,  but  the  saga  fails  to  tell  us  how  long 
they  were  at  sea,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  the  distance  they  must  have  travelled. 
They  found  a  much  warmer  climate,  and 
Leif  tells  us  he  saw  low-lying  beaches  be¬ 
hind  which  rose  enormous  forests.  Because 
of  the  trees,  he  called  the  place  Markland. 
It  is  thought  that  Markland  answers  to  the 
description  of  Newfoundland.  Again  Leif 
set  sail  and  was  driven  southward  by  the 
wind  for  a  night  and  a  day  until  land  was 
reached.  This  famous  country  Leif  named 
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Vinland,  “from  its  goodness.”  It  was  a 
warm,  delightful  climate  and  the  grass  was 
covered  with  honey-dew.  The  crew  put 
their  hands  to  their  mouths  and  tasted  it, 
finding  a  strange  sweetness.  They  saw 
“self-sown  wheat  and  vines  and  some  trees 
called  mosur,”  of  which  they  took  speci¬ 
mens.  It  is  thought  this  new  land  was  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  England. 

The  sagas  tell  us  that  Leif  and  his  men 
remained  in  Vinland  for  the  winter  where 
they  built  themselves  huts.  Coming  from 
a  country  like  Greenland,  they  marvelled  at 
finding  natural  resources  in  such  abundance. 
They  were  particularly  jubilant  about  the 
trees,  which  impressed  them  because  of  their 
enormous  size.  We  are  told  they  were  so 
delighted  that  they  loaded  their  boats  with 
lumber  for  the  return  voyage.  They  also 
gathered  wild  grapes,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
cranberries,  and  took  a  good  supply  to  show 
their  people.  The  wild  grain  was  also  a 
great  advantage  to  them  for  food  during  the 
winter.  The  fact  that  these  simple  material 
resources  are  mentioned  seems  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  expedition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chinese  legends  describe  dragons 
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and  strange  creatures  which  make  one_  sus¬ 
picious  that  their  voyage  was  merely  one  of 
the  imagination. 

Leif  Ericson  and  his  little  company  re¬ 
turned  to  Greenland  the  following  spring, 
bringing  their  prized  specimens  with  them. 
We  can  imagine  the  wonder  and  surprise 
of  their  kinsfolk  when  they  arrived,  and 
especially  when  they  displayed  their  beloved 
timber. 

As  was  natural,  other  brave  sailors  wished 
to  rival  Leif  Ericson,  and  prove  his  remark¬ 
able  stories.  Added  to  that  was  their  native 
love  of  adventure  and  fondness  for  the  sea. 
The  ocean  held  no  terror  for  them.  In  their 
beautiful  dragon-ships,  swifter  than  the 
Spanish  vessels  Christopher  Columbus 
piloted  to  America,  they  were  accustomed  to 
venture  out  into  the  trackless  sea  with  the 
wind  to  bear  them  on,  and  the  stars  to  guide 
them. 

As  a  result  of  Leif  Ericson’s  discoveries, 
for  ten  years  afterward  the  Vikings  fre¬ 
quently  ventured  southward.  Thorwald, 
Leifs  brother,  was  the  first.  He  borrowed 
Leifs  boat  and  set  sail  for  Vinland,  losing 
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his  life  in  battle  with  the  “skraelings”  or 
Indians.  The  enemy  used  bow  and  arrows, 
and  are  said  to  have  had  “skin-boats.” 
Thorwald’s  men  remained  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  returned  with  the  sad  news. 

There  were  several  attempts  to  found  a 
colony,  but  the  Indians  were  hostile,  and  the 
settlers  themselves  were  so  jealous  of  one 
another,  that  the  settlement  came  to  naught. 
Eric  Gnupsson,  who  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Greenland  and  Vinland  in  1121,  went  in 
search  of  Vinland,  and  this  is  the  last  Viking 
expedition  of  which  information  is  at  all 
authentic.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
were  many  voyages  of  which  we  have  no 
record.  Timber  was  so  scarce  in  Greenland, 
that  when  Leif  Ericson  could  bring  it  home 
in  his  ship,  others  could  do  the  same.  It 
is  likely  that  they  continued  their  voyages, 
cut  timber  on  the  shores  of  Labrador,  and 
brought  back  supplies  from  Vinland  to  their 
own  barren  country.  Yet  the  Norsemen  did 
not  realize  that  they  had  found  a  new  world. 
They  had  reached  Helluland  and  Markland 
and  Vinland  without  crossing  a  wide  stretch 
of  ocean,  and  naturally  thought  them  parts 
of  Europe. 
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V.  Marco  Polo 

Three  strange-looking  men,  in  outlandish 
garb,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Polo  house 
in  Venice  one  day  in  1295.  They  were 
Marco  Polo,  his  father  and  elder  brother, 
just  returned  from  the  empire  of  Kublai 
Khan,  the  great  Mongolian  ruler  who  had 
conquered  China,  and  held  his  court  at 
Peking.  After  many  adventures  they  came 
home  and  gave  a  great  banquet  to  their  fel¬ 
low  townsmen.  The  linings  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  were  stuffed  with  jewels  of  fabulous 
size  and  value.  Venice  was  amazed.  Marco 
Polo  spoke  so  frequently  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  money  in  Cathay  that  the  Vene¬ 
tians  nicknamed  him,  Marco  of  the  Millions. 

Marco  Polo  was  later  taken  prisoner  in  a 
great  battle  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where  he 
commanded  a  Venetian  galley,  and  spent  his 
time  in  prison  writing  the  story  of  his  life 
and  travels.  Soon  the  world  knew  of  the 
wealth  of  China,  and  the  world  coveted  it. 

A  MAP  OF  1492 

While  Columbus  was  on  his  voyage,  Martin  Behaim,  of  Nurcmburg,  made  a 
globe,  which  illustrates  the  most  advanced  geographical  ideas  of  the  time.  It 
makes  the  distance  between  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  much  too 
small.  A  map  of  to-day  would  show  Mexico  where  Behaim  placed  Cipango.  and 
the  northern  shore  of  South  America  would  occupy  the  position  of  the  mythical 
St  Brandan’s  Isle.  (See  next  page.) 
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VI.  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 

Vasco  de  Gama 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  of  Portugal, 
spent  most  of  his  life  and  treasure  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sail  round  the  south  of  Africa  and 
reach  Cathay.  He  died  in  1460,  each  year 
getting  a  little  nearer  to  his  goal.  Then,  in 
1487,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  also  a  Portuguese 
mariner,  reached  the  southern  cape  of 
Africa,  which  he  called  the  Cape  of  Storms, 
and  was  swept  by  the  terrific  winds  into  an 
unknown  sea.  He  had  conquered  the  secret 
guarded  by  the  ages.  As  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  he  erected  stone  monuments,  one 
of  which  probably  marked  the  present  site 
of  Cape  Town.  Diaz  became  ill,  returned 
to  Portugal,  and  gave  to  the  world  his 
remarkable  news.  Eleven  years  afterward 
still  another  Portuguese  sailor,  Vasco  de 
Gama,  made  his  pioneer  way  to  India  by 
the  same  route,  and  having  conquered  Cal¬ 
cutta  was  made  Viceroy  of  India  by  his  king. 

VII.  Christopher  Columbus 

In  the  city  of  Genoa,  where  Marco  Polo 
had  written  his  marvellous  records  in  prison, 
Christopher  Columbus  was  born.  He,  too, 
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was  fascinated  by  the  story  of  Cathay,  and 
longed  to  make  his  way  thither.  He  mas¬ 
tered  seamanship  and  astronomy.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  world  was  round;  his 
science  of  the  stars  proved  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  He  would  further  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact  with  his  ships,  and  sail  around 
the  world.  Portugal  refused  to  assist  him, 
and  indeed  his  demands  were  rather  pom¬ 
pous.  He  must  be  made  ruler  of  any  lands 
he  found,  and  receive  one-tenth  of  all  the 
wealth. 

The  court  of  Queen  Isabella,  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  laughed  scornfully  at  the  tall  talk  of 
Columbus,  but  in  1492  the  Queen  provided 
him  with  three  small  sailing  vessels,  and 
a  crew  which  she  released  from  prison. 
August  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the 
seaport  of  Palos,  and  after  a  short  halt  at 
the  Canary  Islands  steered  for  the  open  sea. 
The  sailors  expected  to  see  the  coasts  of 
Asia  in  a  week’s  time,  and  as  they  grew  fear¬ 
ful,  Columbus  pretended  that  the  distance 
they  covered  each  day  was  less  than  it  really 
was.  Finally,  after  five  weeks  full  of  fear 
and  sullen  unrest,  which  the  courage  and 
inspiration  of  Columbus  narrowly  prevented 
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from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny,  they 
sighted  a  strange  coast.  Wild,  naked  sav¬ 
ages,  moving  excitedly  among  the  trees, 
fancied  that  the  shimmering  sails  and  the 
wonderful  mariners  had  come  out  of  the 
other  world.  Columbus  had  reached  the 
West  Indies,  although  he  believed  that  he 
was  actually  near  the  coasts  of  India. 


VIII.  John  Cabot 

The  success  of  Columbus  inspired  many 
more,  among  them,  John  Cabot.  He  was, 
like  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  but  had 
become  a  citizen  of  Venice,  and,  therefore, 
a  countryman  of  Marco  Polo.  Like  Colum¬ 
bus  he,  too,  was  an  experienced  mariner  and 
trader,  and  also  had  thought  long  over  a 
western  voyage.  He  also  requested  aid  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  failed.  Then  he 
appealed  to  England.  Henry  VII  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  heard  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
the  new  country  as  reported  by  Columbus. 
He  was  jealous.  Eurthermore  the  Pope  had 
decreed  that  Spain  and  Portugal  alone  were 
to  harvest  the  wealth  of  the  new  world. 
The  King  of  England,  however,  was  a 
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Catholic,  and  fearful  of  offending  the  Pope, 
but  he  saw  no  objection  in  lending  his 
patronage  to  Cabot,  providing  he  sailed 
north  and  west.  So  in  March,  1496,  he 
granted  letters  patent  to  his  “well-beloved 
John  Cabot,  citizen  of  Venice,  to  Lewis, 
Sebastian  and  Santius,  sonnes  of  the  said 
John,  leave  and  power  to  saile  to  all  parts, 
countries  and  seas  of  the  East,  of  the  West, 
and  of  the  North,  under  our  banners  and 
ensignes,  with  five  ships,  of  what  burthen 
soever  they  be,  and  as  many  mariners  or 
men  as  they  will  have  with  them,  the  said 
ships,  upon  theyr  owne  proper  costs  and 
charges,  to  seeke  out,  discover  and  finde 
whatsoever  isles,  countries,  regions  or  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels,  in  what 
part  of  the  world  so  ever  they  be,  which 
before  this  time  has  beene  unknown  to  all 
Christians.” 

On  May  2,  1497,  John  Cabot  sailed  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  then  out  into  the 
trackless  Atlantic.  Toward  the  end  of  June 
the  little  fleet  anchored  off  Cape  Breton,  and 
Cabot  “with  the  royal  banner  unfurled,  and 
in  solemn  form  took  possession  of  the  land 
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in  the  name  of  King  Henry  VII.”  Return¬ 
ing  he  beheld  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  also  Cape  Race.  The  King 
was  pleased  and  gave  him  a  pension. 

The  following  year,  Cabot  sailed  with  his 
son  Sebastian,  having  two  ships,  and  being 
accompanied  from  Bristol  with  several 
merchant  vessels.  He  sailed  too  far  north 
and  reached  Greenland,  where  his  crew 
mutinied.  Thereupon  he  sailed  south  and 
touched  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  The 
cod  were  so  plentiful  “they  somtymes  stayed 
his  shippes.”  Finally,  he  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England, 
then,  running  short  of  provisions,  returned 
to  England.  He  was  empty-handed,  and 
those  who  had  provisioned  and  financed  him 
were  angry  and  disappointed.  Thereafter 
Cabot  disappears  from  sight.  Neither  he 
nor  the  English  understood  the  importance 
of  his  discoveries,  and  they  took  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  for  half  a  century. 

Many  others  sailed  westward  and,  like 
Columbus,  died  without  knowing  that  they 
had  not  reached  Asia,  the  mythically  rich 
kingdom  of  the  Khans.  Henry  VII  pen- 
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sioned  other  captains,  and  they  brought  back 
strange  stories.  One  mariner  returned  with 
“three  men  out  of  an  Hand  forre  beyond 
Irelond,  the  which  were  clothed  in  Beestes 
shyness  and  ate  raw  flesh  and  were  rude 
in  their  demeanure  as  Beestes.”  On  the 
whole  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  these 
other  British  adventurers. 


IX.  Amerigo  Vespucci 

One  other  mariner  deserves  mention. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  merchant,  was  a 
student  of  astronomy  and  geography.  He 
sailed  as  a  “free  lance,”  and  from  his  ac¬ 
count  he  would  seem  to  have  touched  British 
Columbia  in  1497.  He  speaks  of  “the  finest 
harbour  in  the  world,”  which  he  discovered 
there.  This  is  probably  not  true.  Vespucci, 
a  friend  of  Columbus,  claims  to  have  sailed 
to  America  four  times;  it  is  likely,  however, 
that  he  reached  the  continent  but  three.  He 
was  the  first  to  realize  that  he  had  found  a 
new  world,  and,  in  1507,  we  have  the  first 
notice  in  a  printed  book  that  the  new  conti¬ 
nent  was  called  “America,  because  Americus 
discovered  it.” 
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X.  Drake;  Juan  de  Fuca;  Bering; 

Perez;  Quadra 

Almost  a  century  after  Columbus  had 
reached  the  eastern  shores  of  America,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  hoped  to  find  a  north-west 
passage  to  China.  He  had  swept  down 
upon  the  Spanish  possessions  along  the 
coasts  of  South  America,  and,  in  an  effort  to 
escape,  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to 
make  his  way  to  England  by  a  north-west 
channel.  He  returned  later  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that,  somewhere  beyond  the  northern 
limit  of  Drake’s  west  coast  voyage,  Francis 
Bacon  located  his  ideal  dream  republic,  At¬ 
lantis,  and  later  Dean  Swift  his  land  of  the 
Brobdingnag.  Drake  visited  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  in  1579,  and 
thirteen  years  later  Juan  de  Fuca  discovered 
a  waterway  near  the  strait  now  named  after 
him.  In  1728,  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane,  sailed 
from  Kamchatka  through  Bering  Strait,  but 
an  unfortunate  fog  prevented  him  from  see¬ 
ing  the  coast  of  America.  Spain  desired  the 
western  coast,  and  in  1774,  two  years  before 
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the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution, 
sent  out  an  expedition  under  Juan  Perez, 
who  is  the  real  discoverer  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  careful  observations  kept  by  two 
friars  with  this  expedition  prove  the  truth 
of  his  claims.  The  following  year  Quadra 
set  out  in  the  Sonora  from  Mexico,  and 
ultimately  reached  the  coast  of  Alaska,  but 
did  not  land  on  the  British  Columbia  coast. 
From  such  simple  beginnings  later  devel¬ 
oped  the  bitter  rivalries  for  the  possession 
of  the  west  coast  between  England,  Russia 
and  Spain. 

By  this  time  the  coast  line  of  America  had 
been  mapped,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  main  outline  of  the 
new  world  was  at  last  known.  It  remained 
for  the  intrepid  explorers,  whose  daring 
deeds  are  recounted  elsewhere  in  this  Series, 
to  fill  out  the  picture,  for  there  still  remained 
rivers  to  be  traced  to  their  gulfs,  prairies  to 
be  crossed,  mountain  ridges  to  be  scaled, 
and  other  interesting  details  to  be  made 
known.  Even  to-day  the  work  goes  on 
through  sacrifice  and  heroism. 

Men  dreamed,  centuries  ago,  of  a  Cathay 
fabulously  rich,  which  could  be  reached  by 
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crossing  the  western  sea,  and  many  died 
believing  they  had  found  it.  The  land  they 
discovered  was  governed,  in  its  primitive 
way,  by  red  men  who  had  descended 
through  the  uncounted  ages  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  the  Khans  owned.  The  wealth 
of  the  new  world,  its  forests,  rivers,  mines 
and  fields,  were  to  make  the  riches  of  Cathay 
small  and  insignificant.  So  in  a  sense,  the 
pathfinders  to  America  did,  after  all,  meet 
the  sons  of  Cathay,  and  the  amazing  wealth 
they  sought  was  found.  Here  were  moun¬ 
tains  of  treasure  hid  for  their  coming,  and 
empire  beyond  compare. 
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JACQUES  CARTIER 

[1491-1557] 

P\ATES  are  still  about  the  most  useful 
•^pegs  upon  which  to  hang  the  facts  of 
history.  As  everybody  knows  from  the  con¬ 
venient  rhyme,  it  was  in  fourteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two  that  Columbus  sailed  the 
ocean  blue,  and  discovered  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  so  named  because  he  thought  the 
round  world  very  much  smaller  than  it  is, 
and  in  the  belief  that  he  was  reaching  the 
shores  of  India  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  It 
was  not  until  1498  that  he  discovered  the 
mainland  of  America,  and  a  year  earlier 
John  Cabot,  sent  out  by  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  England,  had  discovered  Newfoundland 
and  Cape  Breton.  For  some  years  to  come, 
indeed,  navigators  were  still  to  believe  that 
the  main  purpose  of  western  exploration  was 
to  find  the  water  pathway  to  Asia;  the  im¬ 
mense  size  of  the  continent  which  stood  in 
their  way  was  not  realized  by  them.  Still 
less  was  the  great  future  of  America  realized. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  search  for  gold — 
with  yellow  shining  particles  of  mica  quite 
often  mistaken  for  gold — but  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  report  of  John  Cabot 
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on  the  great  quantity  of  cod  fish  off  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  resulted  at  once  in 
the  development  of  the  extensive  fisheries 
which  have  now  lasted  over  four  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  fishermen  were  French 
and  Portuguese,  soon  joined  by  English, 
and  there  were  many  conflicts  between  the 
several  nationalities.  The  fish  were  carried 
to  Europe,  of  course,  and  this  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  trading  enterprise  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  followed  soon  by  the  fur 
trade. 

How  far  did  the  fishermen  venture  in¬ 
land?  Probably  not  farther  than  inside 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  When  Jacques 
Cartier  entered  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  in 
1534,  and  skirted  part  of  the  north  shore 
of  what  is  now  the  county  of  Saguenay  in 
Quebec,  he  came  across  a  French  fishing 
vessel  in  a  small  harbour,  but  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  he  was  the  first  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  on  his  second  voy¬ 
age  in  1535,  and  thus  to  become  the  Dis¬ 
coverer  of  Canada, 

Jacques  Cartier  was  born  in  the  year 
1491  (one  year  before  Columbus  sailed)  at 
the  town  of  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
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JACQUES  CARTIER.  ARRIVING  IN  CANADA,  MEETS  A  PARTY  OF 
SURPRISED  BUT  FRIENDLY  INDIANS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE 
ST,  LAWRENCE.  1535.  AFTER  AN  EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS.  AND 
THE  BESTOWAL  OF  GIFTS  UPON  THE  DELIGHTED  SAVAGES.  CARTIER 
TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  KING 
OF  FRANCE. 
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tany  in  France.  St.  Malo  was  soon  to  rise 
into  importance  as  the  port  from  which 
many  expeditions  to  the  New  World  were 
to  be  sent  out,  and  its  seamen  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  hardy  and  skilful.  Jacques 
Cartier’s  father  was  a  seaman,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  brought  up  to  the  same  profession. 
Yet  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  very 
little  is  known  of  the  actual  life  of  the  future 
navigator  and  discoverer,  though  for  many 
years  the  historians  have  searched  all  pos¬ 
sible  records  at  St.  Malo  and  elsewhere.  We 
have,  of  course,  the  Relations  of  his  several 
voyages  in  Canada,  but  in  them  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  tell  anything  intimate 
about  himself.  In  his  boyhood,  no  doubt, 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  many  stories  of 
maritime  discovery  which  would  be  heard 
on  every  side  in  such  an  important  port  as 
St.  Malo,  and  as  a  seaman-in-training  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  he  looked  forward 
to  finding  that  pathway  to  Asia  which  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  failed  to  discover.  The  first 
definite  bit  of  information  about  him  is  that 
in  1519,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  mar¬ 
ried  into  higher  rank  than  that  of  his  sea¬ 
faring  family.  This  has  been  taken  to  prove 
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that  he  had  made  himself  of  some  account 
in  his  native  town.  The  record  in  the  civil 
register  reads : 

“The  nuptial  benediction  was  received  by 
Jacques  Cartier,  master-pilot  of  the  port  of 
Saint-Malo,  son  of  Jamet  Cartier  and  of 
Geseline  Jansart,  and  Marie  Kathline  des 
Granches,  daughter  of  Messire  Honore  des 
Granches,  chevalier  of  our  lord  the  king,  and 
constable  of  the  town  and  city  of  Saint- 
Malo.” 

Another  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  is  the  frequency  with  which  his 
name  appears  in  the  baptismal  register  of  St. 
Malo,  and  in  twenty-seven  cases  he  appears 
as  a  godfather.  Only  those  who  know  the 
great  honour  and  respect  still  paid  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec  to  the  position  of  godpar¬ 
ents  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  frequent 
appearance  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  the  baptis¬ 
mal  registers  of  St.  Malo  shows  that  he 
must  have  been  held  in  high  account.  He 
had  no  children  of  his  own. 

A  word  must  also  be  said  about  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Jacques  Cartier  which  has  been  fa¬ 
miliar  to  several  generations  of  Canadians, 
and  was  at  one  time  stamped  on  a  Canadian 
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penny  coin.  The  portrait  was  executed  in 
1839 — a  modern  painting  made  for  the  town 
of  St.  Malo.  Where  was  the  original  from 
which  the  painter  got  his  idea,  or  did  he 
paint  it  from  fancy?  No  answer  came 
to  these  questions,  and  even  the  historian 
Parkman  threw  doubt  upon  the  likeness. 
Not  many  years  ago,  in  1908,  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  village  of  Cap-des-Rosiers, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
same  heroic  portrait — the  features,  the 
tufted  hat  and  the  bearded  face.  A  very  old 
house  at  Cap-des  Hosiers  was  torn  down, 
and  behind  a  dummy  window  there  was 
found  a  wooden  medallion,  twenty  inches 
across,  with  the  portrait  carved  in  relief, 
and  on  the  back  of  it  were  the  deeply  graven 
initials  ‘  J.C.,”  and  the  date,  1704.  It  had 
evidently  belonged  to  some  French  vessel, 
early  wrecked  on  that  coast.  This  carried 
the  1839  likeness  back  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  and  we  may  only  hope  that 
a  still  earlier  one  will  yet  be  found. 

Did  Jacques  Cartier  make  any  voyage  to 
America  before  1534?  There  are  but  two 
slender  hints  to  the  effect  that  he  may  have 
visited  South  America.  The  one  is  that  in 
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his  Relations  he  speaks  of  our  Indian  corn, 
and  says  that  it  looks  like  some  peas  which 
grow  in  “Bresil.”  The  other  is  that  a  savage 
child  described  as  “Catherine  of  Brezil” 
was  christened  in  1528  at  St.  Malo,  and 
that  Jacques  Cartier’s  wife  stood  god¬ 
mother.  When  dealing  with  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  it  is  never  wise  to  jump  to  conclusions, 
so  that  all  we  may  judge  from  these  two  bits 
of  evidence  is  that  it  is  “possible”  Jacques 
Cartier  may  have  visited  South  America  in 
1528,  or  before  that  date,  and  may  have 
brought  back  this  native,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  time.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  :  he  must  have  voyaged  somewhere,  and 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  or  he  would 
not  have  been  chosen  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  1534  expedition. 

The  name  Brittany,  Cartier’s  native  land, 
is  connected  with  the  name  Britain.  The 
people  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the  Breton 
language,  still  living  side  by  side  with 
French,  is  allied  to  Welsh.  Brittany  was 
disputed  ground  between  England  and 
France  during  several  centuries,  and  during 
the  Hundred  Years’  War  was  alternately 
the  ally  of  the  one  country  or  the  other. 
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This  fact  is  worth  mentioning  here,  because 
it  was  in  1532,  just  two  years  before  Car¬ 
tier’s  first  voyage  to  Canada,  that  Brittany 
was  finally  united  with  France  under  king 
Francis,  the  monarch  who  sent  him  on  that 
voyage. 

On  April  20,  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  set 
sail  from  St.  Malo  with  two  small  ships, 
each  of  sixty  tons  burden,  and  the  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  France,  Charles  de  Mouy,  admin¬ 
istered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  the  sailing-masters  and  men — a 
total  crew  of  sixty-one.  Thanks  to  a  favor¬ 
able  east  wind,  Cape  Bonavista,  Newfound¬ 
land,  came  in  sight  in  twenty  days,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  shore  ice  the  ships  could  not  reach  the 
land.  Some  distance  southward,  however, 
a  haven  was  found  and  named  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  by  Cartier.  It  is  known  to-day  as 
Catalina.  Ten  days  later  the  ships  sailed 
northward  and  entered  the  strait  of  Belle 
Isle.  On  the  way  north  an  island  was 
passed  on  the  right.  It  was  covered  with 
immense  numbers  of  birds,  the  sailors  kill¬ 
ing’  enough  to  fill  six  barrels.  Cartier 
called  the  island  Bird  Island,  but  on  the 
maps  to-day  it  appears  as  Funk  Island.  The 
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birds  were  none  other  than  the  great  Auk, 
now  extinct. 

So  accurate  were  Jacques  Cartier’s  chart- 
ings  and  soundings,  and  so  clear  his  descrip¬ 
tions,  that  the  tracks  of  his  several  voyages 
can  be  followed  with  ease.  On  this  first  voy¬ 
age  of  1534,  after  entering  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  he  skirted  the  north  shore  for  a 
considerable  distance,  reaching  what  is  now 
called  Cumberland  Harbor.  He  remarks  on 
the  bleakness  of  this  rocky  area,  and  its  un¬ 
suitability  for  farming.  Along  the  north 
Gulf  coast  to-day  there  are  hundreds  of 
school  children  who  have  never  seen  a  cow 
or  a  sheep.  The  people  live  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  fisheries. 

Leaving  Cumberland  Harbor,  Cartier 
sailed  southward  near  to  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  facing  the  Gulf.  On  that  voy¬ 
age  he  thought  that  Newfoundland  was  the 
mainland,  and  in  passing  southward  he 
might  have  turned  eastward  and  sailed 
through  Cabot  Strait,  thus  discovering  that 
Newfoundland  was  an  island,  but  turning 
southwestward  instead  he  made  other  inter¬ 
esting  discoveries.  First  he  came  to 
the  Bird  Rocks,  then  to  the  Magda- 
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len  Islands,  the  northern  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  coast  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  northward  to  Port  Daniel 
on  the  Gaspe  coast,  delighted  with  the  scen¬ 
ery  and  the  rich  prospects  that  these 
afforded.  From  Port  Daniel  he  sailed  to  the 
western  end  of  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs,  so 
named  by  him  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather  encountered,  but  was  deeply  disap¬ 
pointed  that  the  bay  did  not  lead  to  an  open¬ 
ing  toward  Asia!  Returning,  he  passed 
through  the  bay  and  thence  northward  to 
what  is  now  Gaspe  Harbor.  Owing  to  a 
storm,  the  ships  stayed  here  from  July  16th 
to  the  25th.  Here,  as  elsewhere  on  the 
mainland  points,  he  met  many  Indian 
savages. 

“We  gave  them  knives,”  he  wrote, 
“combs,  glass  beads,  and  other  trifles  of 
small  value,  for  which  they  made  many 
signs  of  gladness,  lifting  their  hands  up 
to  heaven,  dancing  and  singing  in  their 
boats.”  At  Gaspe,  Cartier  erected  a  wooden 
cross  thirty  feet  high,  bearing  a  shield  with 
the  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and  at  the  top  was  the 
legend,  ''Vive  Le  Roy  De  France”  “As 
soon  as  it  was  up,”  says  Cartier,  “we 
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all  together  kneeled  down  before  them,  with 
our  hands  towards  heaven,  yielding  God 
thanks ;  and  we  made  signs  unto  them,  shew¬ 
ing  them  the  heavens,  and  that  all  our  sal¬ 
vation  depended  only  on  Him  which  in 
them  dwelleth ;  whereat  they  shewed  a  great 
admiration,  looking  first  at  one  another  and 
then  at  the  cross.”  The  Indians,  however,  did 
not  remain  long  satisfied;  they  saw  this  cere¬ 
mony  as  the  coming  dominance  of  the  white 
man.  The  chief  with  his  brother  and  sons 
made  protest,  but  were  at  length  pacified 
with  a  few  presents  and  such  explanation  as 
could  be  made  with  each  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  other.  In  the  end  two  sons 
of  the  chief  were  decorated  in  new  clothes, 
and  were  invited  to  join  Cartier  on  the  ships. 
As  these  are  the  youths  who  went  to  France 
with  Cartier,  and  became  his  interpreters 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1535,  it  is  worth 
while  recording  their  names  here.  They 
were  Taignoagny  and  Domagaya.  The  In¬ 
dians  gave  the  French  a  friendly  farewell, 
with  quite  a  supply  of  corn  and  pumpkins. 

Leaving  Gaspe,  Cartier  sailed  northward 
and  skirted  the  greater  part  of  Anticosti  Is¬ 
land,  but  as  the  weather  became  unfavour¬ 
ed  39 
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able  he  decided  to  return  to  France,  and  on 
August  15  left  Blanc  Sablon  inside  the  Gulf, 
reaching  St.  Malo  on  September  5.  Com¬ 
ing  and  going,  the  first  voyage  was  made  in 
remarkably  good  time,  but  both  ways  the 
wind  was  favourable.  Otherwise  the  jour¬ 
neys  would  have  been  much  longer.  The  art 
of  “tacking”  was  unknown  at  that  time,  but 
was  followed  in  the  next  century  when 
Champlain  came  to  Canada. 

On  this  first  voyage  Cartier  had  really  dis¬ 
covered  Canada,  but  not /that  small  portion 
of  it  which  the  Indians,  in  1535,  called  Cana¬ 
da.  Apart  from  the  great  value  of  his  charts 
and  soundings  for  future  navigation,  he  had 
also  carried  back  to  France  a  very  clear  and 
convincing  account  of  the  country’s  re¬ 
sources  and  possibilities. 

The  second  voyage,  and  his  greatest, 
lasted  two  years  (1535  and  1536).  The 
report  of  his  first  voyage  brought  him  the 
immediate  favour  of  the  king,  and  wide 
powers  were  given  to  him  in  the  commission 
of  Philippe  Chabot,  admiral  of  France.  He 
was  to  engage  three  ships  at  the  charge  of 
the  king,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  fif¬ 
teen  months.  By  the  middle  of  May,  1535, 
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the  three  ships — the  Grande  Hermine  of  120 
tons,  the  Petite  Hermine  of  60  tons,  and  the 
Emerillon  or  Sparrow  Hawk  of  40  tons — 
were  awaiting  sailing  winds  at  St.  Malo. 
Several  gentlemen  of  France  accompanied 
Cartier  on  this  voyage:  Claude  de  Pont 
Briand,  Charles  de  la  Pommeraye  among 
others,  and  Mace  Jalobert,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  Cartier’s  wife,  was  in  command 
of  the  second  ship.  The  whole  company 
was  1 12  persons. 

After  confession  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Malo,  and  a  benediction  by  the  bishop,  the 
ships  sailed  on  May  19.  Atlantic  gales  were 
furious  this  time;  the  ships  got  separated, 
and  it  was  not  until  July  26  that  all  three 
were  in  harbor  at  Blanc  Sablon  together. 
It  was  July  7  before  Cartier’s  ship  reached 
Newfoundland.  He  was  the  first  to  arrive — 
but  the  wonder  in  our  days  is  that  any  of  the 
small  ships  could  survive  the  gales  they  en¬ 
countered. 

On  July  29  the  three  ships  set  forth  along 
the  north  shore,  Cartier  again  charting  and 
sounding  at  points  farther  westward  than 
he  had  gone  the  previous  year.  Sailing 
south  for  a  few  days  he  visited  Anticosti 
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again,  reaching  the  western  end  not  touched 
in  1534.  Thence  he  sailed  to  the  Gasp6 
side  of  the  Gulf,  and  learning  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  which  flowed  into  the  Gulf  were 
fresh,  he  was  again  disappointed  of  his 
hopes  of  reaching  Asia  by  that  route.  His 
course  then  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  turned  northeastward 
again  to  Seven  Islands  and  Mingan  Island, 
whence  he  again  turned  westward,  and  on 
August  24  moved  definitely  up  to  the  Great 
River.  He  now  realized  that  there  was  no 
water  pathway  to  Asia,  but  decided  to  see 
the  new  country  above,  and  winter  there. 

The  Great  River!  That  was  one  name 
that  Cartier  gave  it — la  grande  riviere.  Also, 
as  the  Indians  called  it,  the  “River  of  Cana¬ 
da.”  Every  pupil  who  has  access  to  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
in  public  libraries  or  elsewhere,  is  advised 
to  read,  in  the  annual  report  for  1910,  the 
article  “Laurenciana”  by  Colonel  William 
Wood,  the  Quebec  historian,  for  a  glowing 
and  instructive  account  of  the  historic, 
scenic  and  wild  life  features  of  the  river. 

The  first  week  of  sailing  brought  the  ships 
as  far  as  the  Saguenay.  On  the  way  they 
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had  put  in  at  Bic  Islands,  and  on  September 
1  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  was  reached. 
Here  four  canoes  of  Indians  were  met,  and 
through  the  two  interpreters  it  was  learned 
that  they  had  come  down  “from  Canada”  to 
fish;  the  name  Canada  (kanata)  being  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  territory  at  that  time.  On 
September  5  the  boats  reached  the  Isle-aux- 
Coudres,  so  named  by  Cartier  on  account 
of  the  hazel  bushes  growing  on  it.  Two 
days  later  other  islands  were  reached,  the 
largest,  twenty  miles  long,  being  named  by 
him  Isle  of  Bacchus,  and  afterwards  Island 
of  Orleans.  He  was  now  close  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Stadacona,  where  the  City  of 
Quebec  now  stands.  The  village  of  lodges 
giving  shelter  to  hundreds,  was  below  the 
heights  and  near  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles 
river,  which  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  The  Huron-Iroquois  Indians  in¬ 
habited  the  village.  The  first  of  their  number 
were  met  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  were 
frightened  by  the  strange  faces  and  dress 
of  the  French,  but  were  reassured  when 
spoken  to  by  the  interpreters,  Taignoagny 
and  Domagaya.  The  visitors  were  now  wel¬ 
comed  with  shouting  and  leaping,  and  were 
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given  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and  pump¬ 
kins.  Soon  there  arrived  many  canoes,  filled 
with  men  and  women,  eager  to  welcome  the 
two  interpreters,  who  belonged  to  their  tribe, 
though  they  had  been  found  by  Cartier  the 
year  before  at  Gaspe.  The  trinkets  liberally 
distributed  by  Cartier  were  also  an  attrac¬ 
tion. 

The  next  day  the  French  ships  were  visi¬ 
ted  by  Donnacona,  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 
Cartier  calls  him  the  “lord  of  Canada” — 
Canada  being  the  name  of  the  territory  from 
Isle-aux-Coudres  to  beyond  Hochelaga. 
Donnacona  was  accompanied  by  twelve 
canoe  loads  of  warriors.  He  gave  a  long  har¬ 
angue,  with  the  usual  gesticulations.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  Grand  Hermine  he  spoke  with 
Cartier  s  guides,  and  seemed  delighted  with 
the  wonders  they  were  able  to  tell  him  about 
France.  This  first  meeting  was  favourable, 
but  good  feeling  was  not  destined  to  last 
long. 

The  Emerillon,  the  smallest  of  the  three 
French  ships,  was  left  at  anchor  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  two  larger  ones  were  di¬ 
rected  into  the  St.  Charles  river — that  fairly 
small  stream  which  is  swollen  twice  a  day 
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with  the  tidal  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence — 
these  tides,  indeed,  serving  manufactures 
and  commerce  to-day  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 
The  two  ships  were  moored  at  a  spot 
where  the  Lairet,  a  rivulet,  runs  into  the  St. 
Charles.  The  Stadacona  village  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  St.  Charles.  It  was  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1535,  that  Cartier  thus  landed 
so  near  the  future  capital  of  French  Canada. 

The  first  signs  of  distrust  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  was  the  practical  desertion  of  the 
two  interpreters,  Taignoagny  and  Doma- 
gaya.  Sullenness  was  evident  on  every 
hand.  The  following  day  many  Indians 
came  to  see  the  strangers,  but  Donnacona 
and  his  immediate  followers,  including  the 
two  interpreters,  kept  apart.  Cartier,  there¬ 
fore,  took  some  armed  sailors  with  him  and 
went  directly  to  the  chief.  Taignoagny  then 
explained  that  Donnacona  was  grieved  to 
see  him  and  his  men  so  fully  armed.  Car- 
tier  explained  this  as  the  custom  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  reminded  Taignoagy  that  as  he  had 
been  in  France  he  knew  this  to  be  the  case. 
On  Cartier’s  departure  an  ominous  war- 
whoop  was  given  by  the  Indians. 

On  the  third  day  the  Indians  came  again 
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to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred.  Car- 
tier  feasted  them  and  gave  presents  to  all. 
Then  Taignoagny  explained  the  attitude  of 
the  chief.  Donnacona  was  unwilling  that 
Cartier  should  go  up  the  river  to  Hochelaga. 
To  dissuade  him  from  this  intended  journey 
was  the  great  purpose  of  the  Stadacona  In¬ 
dians.  Cartier  replied  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
manded  by  his  king  to  go  as  far  as  he  could 
go,  but  that  he  would  return  from  Hoche¬ 
laga.  Taignoagny  refused  to  go  as  guide, 
and  the  Indians  left  the  ship.  Donnacona 
and  his  men  returned  the  next  day,  still  try¬ 
ing  to  dissuade  the  French,  and  bringing  eels 
and  fish  as  presents.  Then,  when  Cartier 
and  his  men  went  ashore,  Donnacona  pre¬ 
sented  Cartier,  amid  great  ceremony,  with 
a  little  girl,  his  niece,  and  two  boys,  the  chief 
making  a  lengthy  speech  and  his  Indians 
shouting.  Taignoagny  then  explained  that 
these  were  gifts  if  Cartier  would  not  go  to 
Hochelaga.  Cartier  then  offered  the  chil¬ 
dren  back,  but  the  other  interpreter,  Doma- 
gaya,  broke  in  to  say  that  the  children  were 
given  freely.  The  children  were  then  car¬ 
ried  to  the  boats,  the  two  interpreters  wrang¬ 
ling  and  fighting  as  to  what  had  really  been 
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said.  Cartier  was  convinced  that  Taigno- 
agny  was  acting  treacherously,  but  pre¬ 
sented  Donnacona  with  two  swords,  a  basin 
of  plain  brass  and  a  ewer — gifts  that  were 
joyously  welcomed.  At  the  request  of  the 
chief  the  ships’  cannons  were  fired,  “at 
which  noise  they  were  greatly  astonished 
and  amazed,  for  they  thought  the  heaven 
had  fallen  upon  them,  and  put  themselves 
to  flight,  howling,  crying  and  shrieking;  so 
that  it  seemed  hell  was  broken  loose.” 

The  following  day  came  the  greatest  at¬ 
tempt  to  frighten  Cartier  from  going  to 
Hochelaga.  The  Indians  did  not  come  near 
the  ships,  but  hid  themselves  in  the  woods, 
while  three  of  them  “dressed  like  devils” 
came  past  the  ships,  imitating  the  frenzy  of 
angry  deities.  This  nonsense  impressed  the 
Indians  more  than  the  French.  Cartier  de¬ 
manded  from  Taignoagny  what  it  all  meant. 
His  reply  was  that  the  great  god  Cudragny, 
had  spoken  at  Hochelaga  and  had  sent  these 
spirits  in  the  canoe  to  warn  Cartier  that  he 
must  not  try  to  come  to  Hochelaga,  because 
there  was  so  much  ice  and  snow  that  who¬ 
ever  went  there  should  die.  Cartier  replied 
that  their  god  must  be  a  fool  and  a  noodle, 
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CARTIER  ARRIVED  AT  HOCHELAGA.  THE  SITE  OF  THE  FUTURE 
CITY  OF  MONTREAL.  ON  OCTOBER  3.  1535.  AFTER  VISITING  THE 
HURON  VILLAGE.  HE  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  WERE  CONDUCTED 
by  the  INDIANS  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  WHERE 
THEY  POINTED  OUT  TO  HIM  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
AND  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THE  OTTAWA.  AND  DESCRIBED  THE  RE¬ 
GIONS  THROUGH  WHICH  THEY  FLOWED.  CARTIER’S  ACCOUNT 
SAYS  THAT  THE  INDIANS  SEIZED  THE  SILVER  CHAIN  OF  THE 
CAPTAIN’S  WHISTLE  AND  TOLD  HIM  THAT  THE  PRECIOUS  METAL 
CAME  FROM  UP  THAT  RIVER.  THIS  IS  THE  EARLIEST  MENTION 
IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY  OF  THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  NORTHERN 
CANADA. 
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and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  God. 

The  two  larger  ships  in  the  St.  Charles  re¬ 
mained  there,  while  the  Emerillon,  with  Car- 
tier,  Mace  Jalobert,  Claude  de  Pont  Briand, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  expedition, 
fifty  in  all,  set  out  for  Hochelaga.  To-day 
— and  this  has  been  the  case  for  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century — the  steamships  plying 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  make  the 
nightly  run  in  summer  in  about  twelve 
hours,  including  the  stops.  It  took  the  Em- 
erillon  nine  days  to  reach  Lake  St.  Peter, 
that  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  west  of 
Three  Rivers  where  the  ocean  tides  die  out. 
The  glorious  forests  taking  on  their  autumn 
colors,  the  teeming  animal  life,  and  the  flocks 
of  wild  geese  and  wild  duck  flying  overhead, 
charmed  Cartier.  “It  was,”  he  said,  “as 
goodly  a  country  as  possibly  can  with  eye  be 
seen,  and  all  replenished  with  very  goodly 
trees.” 

Not  knowing  the  channels  above  Lake  St. 
Peter,  on  account  of  the  many  islands  and 
sandbars,  Cartier  decided  to  leave  the 
Emerillon  in  charge  of  some  of  the  sailors 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  that  is,  near 
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Sorel,  and  he  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
and  twenty  sailors  went  on  in  two  small 
boats.  In  three  days  the  boats  landed  in 
sight  of  Mount  Royal,  the  date  being  Oc¬ 
tober  2.  The  exact  place  of  landing  is  not 
definitely  known.  A  crowd  of  savages,  esti¬ 
mated  by  Cartier  at  a  thousand,  met  the 
boats  at  the  shore,  offering  the  visitors  great 
quantities  of  fish  and  corn  bread.  The  next 
day  a  party  of  the  French  headed  by  Cartier 
marched  on  a  beaten  pathway  in  the  woods 
to  the  palisaded  village  of  Hochelaga.  Be¬ 
tween  Cartier’s  time  and  Champlain’s,  that 
village  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  hostile 
Indians,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  site  of  the  old  settlement  was  dis¬ 
covered  when  foundations  for  houses  were 
being  dug  in  Montreal.  The  site  was  clearly 
defined  as  bounded  by  four  streets  of  the 
present  day,  Metcalfe,  Mansfield,  Burnside 
and  Sherbrooke.  A  full  description  of  the 
“finds”  in  stone  implements,  pottery,  pipes 
and  so  forth  is  given  in  Sir  William  Daw¬ 
son’s  “Fossil  Men  and  Their  Modern  Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

The  chief  of  Hochelaga  was  Agouhanna, 
who  had  the  “palsy.”  Not  only  the  chief 
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but  the  Indians  in  general  looked  to  Cartier 
for  healing  of  their  diseases,  believing  that 
his  touch  would  be  sufficient.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  at  this  simplicity  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  when  we  remember  that  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England  the  royal  “touch”  was  still  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  efficacious  in  the  same  way. 
Cartier  read  to  the  people  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  touching  all  that  were  diseased,  “pray¬ 
ing  to  God  that  it  would  please  Him  to  open 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  people  and  to  make 
them  know  His  Holy  Word,  and  that  they 
might  receive  baptism  and  Christendom. 
That  done,  he  took  a  service-book  in  his 
hand  and  with  a  loud  voice  read  all  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  word  by  word,  that  all  the 
standers-by  might  hear  him;  all  the  while 
this  poor  people  kept  silence  and  were  mar¬ 
velously  attentive,  looking  up  to  heaven 
and  imitating  our  gestures.” 

Then  he  distributed  presents  to  all,  after 
which  he  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Royal — so  named  by  Cartier  among  the 
many  place-baptisms  he  gave  to  Canada — 
and  here  once  more  he  was  impressed  with 
the  vast  scene  and  the  glorious  autumn 
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colors.  The  Lachine  rapids  were  in  view, 
and  by  signs  the  Indians  made  Cartier  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  were  three  other  rapids 
beyond  the  Lachine.  They  also  showed 
him  the  Ottawa  river,  and  by  signs  indicated 
that  silver  and  gold  were  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  that  direction — a  far-off  pro¬ 
phecy  of  mineral  development  in  Ontario. 

This  short  visit  was  a  friendly  one 
throughout,  and  the  savages  gave  every  sign 
of  regret  at  his  departure.  Returning  to 
Quebec,  Cartier  found  that  his  men  had 
erected  a  fortification  on  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Charles,  a  precaution  that  events  showed 
to  be  wise  and  needed.  Donnacona  turned 
up  soon  and  pretended  great  delight  at  Car- 
tier’s  return,  but  various  indications  of  un¬ 
friendliness  soon  appeared  and  a  visiting 
chief  from  inland  warned  Cartier  that  Don¬ 
nacona  and  his  braves  were  only  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  overwhelm  the  ships’ 
company.  Strict  guard  was  therefore  kept. 

Here  at  Stadacona  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Charles  the  French  wintered,  the  ships  be¬ 
ing  frozen  in  at  their  moorings  from  the 
middle  of  November  until  April  15,  1536. 
Scurvy  attacked  the  men.  Of  the  whole 
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110  only  three  or  four  remained  in  health. 
The  sufferings  from  the  disease  were  of  a 
frightful  character.  The  fact,  however,  had 
to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians, 
though  they  also  were  suffering  from  the 
same  trouble.  No  Indians  were  allowed 
to  approach  the  ships,  and  to  prevent  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  cause  a  great  clatter  of  ham¬ 
mering  was  kept  up  daily.  At  last,  Cartier, 
walking  one  day  on  the  ice,  met  several  In¬ 
dians.  Among  them  was  Domagaya,  the 
interpreter,  who  had  been  ill  with  the  scurvy 
but  was  now  the  picture  of  health.  Car- 
tier  therefore  asked  him  how  he  had  been 
cured,  remarking  that  he  had  a  servant  who 
was  ill.  Domagaya  then  told  him  of  the  In¬ 
dian  cure — a  decoction  made  from  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  a  tree — evidently  the 
white  spruce.  This  remedy  was  immedi¬ 
ately  applied  at  the  ships — a  whole  tree 
being  used  up  for  the  purpose — with  such 
marvelous  results  that  Cartier  declared  it 
to  have  been  a  “miracle.”  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  twenty-five  of  his  men  had  died. 

As  the  middle  of  April  approached,  other 
signs  of  danger  from  the  Indians  appeared. 
After  an  absence  of  two  months,  Donna- 
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cona  had  returned  with  Taignoagny  and  his 
own  braves,  but  with  them  was  a  great 
number  of  fierce  and  powerful  savages 
whom  the  French  had  never  seen.  Cartier 
quietly  determined  to  depart,  and  to  carry 
off  with  him  the  leaders  of  the  settlement. 
With  his  diminished  company,  he  decided 
also  to  abandon  one  ship  and  cross  the 
ocean  with  the  Grand  Hermine  and  the 
Emerillion.  On  May  3,  1536,  a  thirty-five 
foot  cross  was  erected  on  the  river  bank, 
with  the  inscription  'Eranciscus  Primus  Dei 
Gratia  F rancor um  Rex  Regnat,''  declaring 
the  authority  of  Francis  I  of  France  over  the 
country.  Donnacona,  Taignoagny,  Doma- 
gaya  and  a  few  others  were  invited  on  board, 
and  found  themselves  prisoners  of  the 
French.  Their  friends  followed  in  canoes, 
shrieking  for  their  return,  but  on  May  6  the 
ships  passed  down  the  river  and  reached  St. 
Malo  on  July  6. 

When  young  readers  first  come  across 
this  “kidnapping”  in  the  smaller  school  his¬ 
tories,  the  incident  causes  a  natural  shock. 
But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  those  harder  times  for  all  ex¬ 
plorers  to  carry  some  natives  back  to  Europe, 
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and  they  were  well  treated  as  a  rule.  Don- 
nacona  and  his  followers  learned  French, 
and  were  baptized  on  March  25,  either  in 
the  year  1538  or  1539,  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  all  but  one  died  before  Cartier’s  third 
voyage,  in  1541.  The  strongest  defence 
of  Cartier’s  action  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  was  in  general 
most  humane,  that  he  desired  above  all 
things  to  christianize  the  Indians,  and  that 
the  treachery  which  was  attempted  at  Stada- 
cona  made  a  severe  lesson  necessary. 

The  five  years  that  elapsed  between  Car¬ 
tier’s  second  and  third  voyage  were  busy 
ones  in  France.  The  king  was  fighting  for 
his  own  soil  against  the  great  Charles  the 
Fifth,  nephew  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  queen, 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  but  he  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  Cartier.  The  head  of  the  new  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  name  at  least,  was  Jean  Fran¬ 
cois  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval,  whom 
the  king  created  Lord  of  Norumbega  (that 
is  to  say,  of  what  is  now  Maine,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia),  and  viceroy  and 
lieutenant-general  of  Canada,  Hochelaga, 
Belle  Isle,  Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Car- 
punt,  Labrador,  the  Great  Bay  and  Bacca- 
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laos.  Cartier  was  appointed  captain-general 
and  master-pilot,  and  the  letters  patent 
describe  him  as  “our  dear  and  well-beloved 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  has  discovered  the 
large  countries  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga 
which  lie  at  the  end  of  Asia.” 

It  was  some  time  before  Roberval  was 
ready,  so  that  Cartier  started  without  him  on 
May  23,  1541.  The  voyage  was  a  difficult 
one,  and  Stadacona  was  reached  only  on 
August  23.  Here  a  new  chief  was  reigning, 
who  was  not  displeased  to  learn  that  Donna- 
cona  was  dead,  but  Cartier  dissembled  as 
to  the  others  who  were  dead.  He  said  that 
they  were  reigning  as  great  lords  in  France. 
This  can  not  be  excused. 

Leaving  Stadacona  the  ships  proceeded  a 
few  miles  up  the  river  to  Cap  Rouge,  the 
western  end  of  the  long  hill  whose  eastern 
end  is  occupied  by  the  city  of  Quebec.  Here 
anchorage  was  found  by  the  Cap  Rouge 
river,  and  a  strong  fort  was  built,  the  settle¬ 
ment  being  named  Charlesbourg  Royal.  The 
purposes  of  this  visit  are  not  very  clear,  be¬ 
yond  further  study  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Some  “diamonds,”  which  turned 
out  to  be  quartz  crystals,  were  found  at  Cap 
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Rouge,  and  also  a  very  small  quantity  of 
gold.  However,  full  preparations  for  winter¬ 
ing  there  were  made,  and  some  soil  was 
cleared  and  planted  with  vegetable  seed.  On 
September  7,  an  expedition  started  for 
Hochelaga,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Lachine 
rapids  above  Hochelaga  on  the  11th — a 
much  more  rapid  journey  than  that  of  six 
years  before.  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
narrative,  however,  of  visiting  at  Hochelaga. 
His  narrative,  indeed,  ends  when  he  had 
returned  from  that  expedition.  What  was 
happening  was  an  attempt  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Indians  to  attack  the  Cap  Rouge 
fort.  All  that  is  clearly  known  is  that  the 
attack  was  warded  off,  and  that  the  ships 
sailed  for  France,  meeting  Roberval  on  the 
way. 

A  record  in  the  register  of  St.  Malo  shows 
that  Jacques  Cartier  lived  until  September 
1,  1557.  The  simple  record  reads:  “This 
said  Wednesday  about  five  in  the  morning 
died  Jacques  Cartier.”  It  is  believed  that 
he  made  a  fourth  voyage,  in  1543,  to  bring 
back  Roberval,  but  it  is  not  certain.  He  was 
plainly  one  of  those  earnest  men,  to  be 
found  always  in  the  navies,  who  are  satisfied 
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with  doing  their  duty;  but  posterity  would 
be  better  pleased  if  he  had  used  some  time 
in  his  leisure  years  to  write  down 
something  about  himself.  That  he  was  still 
locally  respected  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  called  upon  to  act  as  godfather 
at  St.  Malo.  Besides  his  house  at  St.  Malo 
he  had  a  country  residence  at  Limoilou, 
seven  miles  from  St.  Malo — the  name 
Limoilou  now  being  used  for  an  important 
section  of  the  city  of  Quebec.  In  certain 
records  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Sieur  of 
Limoilou,  but  this  may  not  have  been  more 
than  a  courtesy  title. 

Cartier’s  name  will  long  live  in  the  history 
of  Canada  as  that  of  a  heroic  and  intrepid 
explorer,  who  gave  lasting  and  suitable 
names  to  many  spots  in  eastern  Canada,  who 
charted  the  great  water  pathway  to  the  in¬ 
terior  and  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  New  France  under  Cham¬ 
plain  in  1608. 
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OF  THE  four  memorable  voyages  of 
Henry  Hudson,  to  Spitzbergen  in  1607, 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1608,  to  the  Hudson 
river  in  1609,  and  to  Hudson  Bay  in  1610, 
Canadian  history  is  concerned  only  with  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  former  indirectly  and 
the  latter  directly.  The  romantic  story  of  the 
discovery  of  the  great  inland  sea  that  bears 
the  name  of  Hudson  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Canada;  that  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  equally  romantic  story  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  yet  there 
are  points  of  contact  that  justify  one  in 
bringing  it  into  this  narrative. 

Although  Hudson’s  first  voyage  was 
made  four  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Queen,  he  belongs  to  that  splendid  group 
of  Elizabethan  navigators  that  included 
Drake  and  Hawkins  and  Raleigh  and  Gren¬ 
ville  and  Frobisher — names  to  stir  the  blood 
of  any  one  of  British  stock.  Where  or  when 
Henry  Hudson  was  born  has  never  been  dis¬ 
covered;  nor  indeed  is  anything  known  of 
his  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  voyage, 
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except  that  he  had  a  home  somewhere  near 
the  Tower  of  London,  that  his  wife’s  name 
was  Katherine,  and  that  he  had  three  sons, 
Oliver,  John  and  Richard.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  Oliver  and  Richard,  but  John 
appears  once  more,  though  in  tragic  enough 
circumstances. 

Passing  over  the  voyages  to  Spitzbergen 
and  Novaya  Zemlya,  let  us  follow  Hudson’s 
fortunes  in  1609,  when  he  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  little  ship  called  the  Half  Moon. 
It  was  a  very  roundabout  voyage.  His 
instructions  from  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  who  were  financing  the  venture, 
were  to  make  another  attempt  to  find  the 
North  East  Passage,  or  in  other  words  a  sea 
route  around  the  north  coast  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Hudson  had  already  made  two 
voyages  in  this  direction,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  practicable. 
Nevertheless  he  sailed  north,  but  when  the 
Half  Moon  reached  North  Cape,  the  extreme 
point  of  Scandinavia,  the  sailors  mutinied. 
Hudson  was  probably  glad  enough  to  seize 
the  excuse,  and  lost  no  time  in  turning  about. 
He  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the 
Lofoten  Isles,  then  west  to  the  Faroe  Islands, 
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“OF  ALL  THE  DARK  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  MERCILESS  OCEAN, 
NO  MYSTERY  LIES  WRAPPED  UP  IN  DEEPER  SHADOW  THAN  THAT 
WHICH  HANGS  OVER  THE  FATE  OF  HUDSON.”— 5/R  IF.  F.  BUTLER 
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still  west  to  the  “Banks”  of  Newfoundland, 
and  down  the  coast  of  North  America, 
searching  like  so  many  other  great  navigators 
before  and  after  for  a  mythical  passage 
through  the  continent. 

Among  Hudson’s  friends  was  Captain 
John  Smith,  the  friend  of  Pocahontas. 
Smith  had  sent  him  maps  of  the  country 
north  of  Virginia,  and  had  urged  him  to  seek 
there  for  a  passage  to  the  South  Seas,  or 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  the  Pacific.  Hudson 
probably  had  this  advice  in  mind  as  he  sailed 
the  Half  Moon  along  the  coast  of  what  is 
now  Nova  Scotia,  into  Penobscot  bay,  where 
he  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact  with 
the  North  American  Indian,  past  Cape  Cod 
and  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and 
south  to  about  Cape  Hatteras.  There  he 
turned  about  and  sailed  up  the  coast  to 
Chesapeake  bay  and  Delaware  bay,  and 
finally  to  Long  Island  and  the  flats  of  Sandy 
Hook. 

Hudson  sailed  his  little  ship  into  what 
we  know  to-day  as  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  on  September  1 1,  1609,  and  anchored 
off  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Not  in  his 
wildest  dreams  could  he  have  imagined  that 
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three  centuries  later  the  forest  of  trees  that 
rose  before  him  would  be  replaced  by  a 
forest  of  skyscrapers;  that  the  second  largest 
city  of  the  world  would  cover  the  site  of  the 
Indian  village  called  Sapokanican;  that 
scores  of  ships,  driven  incredibly  by  steam, 
and  immensely  greater  than  the  Half  Moon, 
would  move  in  and  out  of  this  harbour  of  the 
New  World;  and  that  this  land,  now  the 
home  of  the  Indian,  would  pass  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  a  com¬ 
posite  race  that  in  time  was  to  spread  across 
the  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  pur¬ 
pose  Hudson  had  in  mind  in  exploring  the 
river.  He  can  hardly  have  supposed  that  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  passage  through 
the  continent.  In  that  respect  the  Hudson 
certainly  offered  less  possibilities  than 
Chesapeake  bay  and  Delaware  bay,  and 
these  he  had  passed  by  without  attempting 
to  explore  them.  However,  Cartier  had 
sailed  his  ships  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  though 
that  also  obviously  could  not  be  a  passage 
through  America;  and  Cartier  also  was 
searching  for  a  sea  route  to  the  Indies.  Both 
were  adventurers,  and  both  were  filled  with 
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that  consuming  desire  to  explore  the 
unknown,  wherever  it  might  lead  them,  that 
has  led  men  to  so  many  notable  discoveries, 
sometimes  different  enough  from  those  for 
which  they  had  hoped. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  his  mind, 
Hudson  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  past  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  past  the  splendid  ramparts  of  the 
Palisades,  past  Yonkers  and  Tarrytown,  past 
the  Catskills,  until  finally  he  came  to  anchor 
off  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Albany. 
There  he  turned  back,  and  sailed  down¬ 
stream  to  the  sea.  Before  he  left  Albany  he 
had  sent  some  of  his  men  in  the  ship’s  boat 
to  explore  the  river  farther,  but  they  returned 
with  no  information  except  that  it  diminished 
in  size  as  they  ascended.  It  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering,  however,  that  if  they  had  gone  on 
they  might  have  reached  that  beautiful  lake 
which  Champlain  had  discovered  in  July 
of  that  same  year,  and  which  bears  his  name. 
In  fact  Hudson  and  Champlain  between 
them  explored  in  1609  the  greater  part  of 
that  water  thoroughfare  that  was  to  enter  so 
largely  into  the  history  of  New  England  and 
New  France  in  war  and  in  peace — up 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  George  and  Lake 
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Champlain,  and  down  the  Richelieu  to  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Repeatedly  as  Hudson  sailed  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  down  again,  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  savages.  Of  these  encounters  we 
get  slight,  tantalizing  glimpses  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  one  of  his  men,  Robert  Juet.  Hud¬ 
son’s  own  journal  is  lost,  but  a  fragment  was 
preserved  by  the  Dutch  writer  John  de  Laet, 
in  his  History  of  the  New  World,  and  this 
fragment  fortunately  describes  his  visit  to 
an  Indian  village,  on  the  upward  voyage. 

“I  sailed  to  the  shore,”  says  Hudson,  “in 
one  of  their  canoes,  with  an  old  man,  who 
was  chief  of  a  tribe,  consisting  of  forty  men 
and  seventeen  women;  these  I  saw  there  in 
a  house  well  constructed  of  oak  bark,  and 
circular  in  shape,  so  that  it  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  well  built,  with  an  arched  roof. 
It  contained  a  great  quantity  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  and  beans  of  last  year’s  growth, 
and  there  lay  near  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  drying,  enough  to  load  three  ships,  besides 
what  was  growing  in  the  fields. 

“On  our  coming  into  the  house,  two  mats 
were  spread  out  to  sit  upon,  and  immediately 
some  food  was  spread,  served  in  well-made 
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red  wooden  bowls;  two  men  were  also 
despatched  at  once  with  bows  and  arrows  in 
quest  of  game,  who  soon  after  brought  in 
a  pair  of  pigeons  which  they  had  shot.  They 
likewise  killed  a  fat  dog,  and  skinned  it  in 
great  haste  with  shells  that  they  had  got  out 
of  the  water.  They  supposed  that  I  would 
remain  with  them  for  the  night,  but  I  returned 
after  a  short  time  on  board  the  ship.  The 
land  is  the  finest  for  cultivation  that  I  ever 
in  my  life  set  foot  upon,  and  it  also  abounds 
in  trees  of  every  description.  The  natives 
are  a  very  good  people,  for  when  they  saw 
I  would  not  remain,  they  supposed  that  I  was 
afraid  of  their  bows,  and  taking  their  arrows 
they  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire.” 

Early  in  October  Hudson  sailed  out  of  the 
harbour  of  New  York,  and  “off  into  the 
mayne  sea.”  He  must  have  had  a  very  favour¬ 
able  passage  home,  for  we  learn  that  he 
reached  Dartmouth  on  November  7th.  He 
sent  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  proposed  another 
expedition  in  1610  toward  the  north-west. 
The  English  Government,  however,  hearing 
of  his  arrival  and  his  discoveries,  repri¬ 
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manded  him  for  working  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  own  country,  and  forbade  him  to 
leave  England  without  permission.  Henry 
Hudson,  we  may  well  believe,  was  a  loyal 
Englishman,  and  if  he  had  sailed  under 
Dutch  colours  in  1609  it  was  only  because 
the  somewhat  negative  results  of  his  first 
and  second  voyages  had  dampened  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  English  backers.  He 
now  bestirred  himself,  and  to  such  a  purpose, 
that  before  long  he  had  assurance  of  support 
from  a  group  of  influential  London  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  not  the  least  of  whom  was 
his  royal  namesake  the  gallant  Prince 
Henry. 

The  Discovery^  that  staunch  little  vessel 
which  had  already  carried  Waymouth  in  his 
search  for  the  North  West  Passage,  and  was 
afterwards  to  be  used  in  the  same  romantic 
quest  by  Button  and  Gibbon  and  Bylot  and 
Baffin,  was  now  chartered  on  Hudson’s 
behalf  to  search  for  a  passage  into  the  South 
Sea.  Hudson  sailed  from  London,  in  April, 
1610,  and  favourable  winds  carried  him  up 
the  east  coast  of  the  British  Isles  to  the 
Orkneys  and  Iceland,  where  he  was  detained 
for  a  fortnight  by  bad  weather.  Sailing 
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again,  he  sighted  Greenland,  and  a  few  days 
later  entered  the  famous  straits  that  for  ever 
afterward  were  to  be  associated  with  his 
name.  He  had  difficulty  in  getting  through 
because  of  the  ice,  and  had  to  zigzag  back 
and  forth  between  the  north  and  south 
shores,  and  even  far  down  into  Ungava  bay. 
To  places  that  he  sighted  he  gave  such  quaint 
names  as  Desire  Provoketh,  the  Isles  of 
God’s  Mercies,  and  Cape  Hold  with  Hope. 
South  of  Salisbury  Island  he  came  into  “a 
great  and  whirling  sea.”  This  tumultuous 
passage,  with  its  vast  masses  of  Arctic  ice, 
filled  many  of  the  crew  with  terror,  and  there 
began  here  a  spirit  of  discontent  that  later 
was  to  ripen  into  open  mutiny. 

That,  however,  was  many  months  off,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  little  Discovery  won 
through  the  ice  and  sailed  between  Cape 
Digges  and  Cape  Wolstenholme  out  into  the 
open  bay.  For  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Abacuk  Prickett,  a  member  of  the 
crew,  and  we  can  only  surmise  what  were 
Hudson’s  thoughts  as  he  saw  before  him  an 
apparently  limitless  sea.  It  can  well  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  satisfied  the  straits  he  had 
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navigated  were  the  long-sought  North  West 
Passage,  and  that  before  him  lay  the  South 
Sea,  whose  waters  washed  the  shores  of 
Cathay  and  Cipango  and  the  Spicy  Isles.  He 
turned  south  and  coasted  the  east  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay,  no  doubt  believing  it  to  be  the 
west  coast  of  the  continent. 

On  and  on  he  sailed,  but  always  on  his  left 
hand  was  the  same  bleak,  inhospitable  coast. 
Finally  he  got  down  into  the  shallow  waters 
at  the  foot  of  James  Bay,  and  tacked  hither 
and  yon,  wasting  valuable  time  trying  vainly 
to  sail  farther  to  the  south.  In  the  end  he 
apparently  became  convinced  that  he  was  in 
a  landlocked  bay,  and  decided  to  winter 
there.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he 
could  have  made  his  way  back  to  the  Atlantic 
in  any  event.  Where  the  Discovery  went 
into  winter  quarters  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  it  was  probably  in  Rupert  Bay,  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  James  Bay.  Here 
is  Prickett’s  description  of  the  place:  ‘Wee 
stood  up  to  the  east  and  raysed  three  hills, 
lying  north  and  south;  we  went  to  the 
furthermost,  and  left  it  to  the  north  of  us,  and 
so  into  a  bay,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor. 
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Here  our  master  sent  out  our  boat,  with 
myselfe  and  the  carpenter  to  seeke  a  place  to 
winter  in;  and  it  was  time,  for  the  nights 
were  long  and  cold,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  snow.  .  .  We  went  downe  to  the  east, 
to  the  bottome  of  the  bay,  but  returned  with¬ 
out  speeding  of  that  we  went  for.  The  next 
day  we  went  to  the  south  and  the  south-west, 
and  found  a  place  whereunto  we  brought  our 
ship  and  haled  her  aground.” 

Many  years  afterward,  when  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  beginning  its  long  his¬ 
tory  of  fur-trading  in  what  is  now  Northern 
Canada,  their  first  trading' post  was  built,  in 
1688,  at  the  mouth  of  Rupert  river,  in  James 
Bay.  In  a  memorial  of  the  Company  in 
1699,  it  is  said  that  one  Captain  Gillam  built 
this  post  “upon  the  ruins  of  a  House  which 
had  been  built  there  above  60  Yeares  before 
by  the  English.”  Although  the  memorial  is 
a  couple  of  years  out  in  its  reckoning,  this 
v/ould  seem  to  identify  Hudson’s  wintering 
place  as  the  mouth  of  Rupert  river,  for,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  explorer  did  build 
a  house  near  the  place  where  the  Discovery 
was  run  aground. 
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By  the  tenth  of  November  they  were 
frozen  in,  and  Hudson  anxiously  took  stock 
of  his  supplies.  Prickett  says  the  ship 
was  provisioned  for  six  months,  but  he  must 
have  meant  six  months  from  the  time  she 
was  brought  aground,  as  they  had  already 
been  more  than  six  months  out  of  the 
Thames.  Probably  Hudson  took  a  year’s 
provisions  with  him  when  he  set  out  on  his 
voyage;  but  this  was  not  enough,  for  they 
had  still  before  them  six  long  months  before 
they  could  even  begin  the  homeward  voyage. 
To  eke  out  the  ship’s  stores  Hudson  offered 
a  reward  to  every  man  that  killed  beast,  fish 
or  fowl,  and  for  three  months  they  had  an 
ample  supply  of  food.  Of  ptarmigan,  a  kind 
of  grouse  found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  they 
killed  about  a  hundred  dozen,  besides  other 
birds. 

With  the  approach  of  spring,  however,  the 
ptarmigan  left.  In  their  place  came  immense 
numbers  of  wild  duck  and  geese,  but,  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  Hudson  and  his 
men,  they  passed  overhead  without  stop¬ 
ping,  on  the  way  to  their  breeding-grounds 
in  the  remote  north.  To  add  to  their  dis¬ 
couragement,  the  bay  was  still  covered 
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with  thick  ice  and  it  was  therefore  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  any  fish.  The  ship’s  stores  were 
now  almost  exhausted,  and  what  little 
remained  must  be  carefully  husbanded  for 
the  homeward  voyage.  If  they  lasted  until 
the  ship  reached  Digges  Island,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hudson  Bay,  there  was  hope  for 
them,  as  immense  flocks  of  wild-fowl  had 
been  seen  there  on  the  outward  voyage.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  crew  must  be  fed,  and 
Hudson  dare  not  touch  what  little  food 
remained  on  the  ship. 

“Then,”  says  Prickett,  “went  wee  into  the 
woods,  hides  and  valleyes,  for  all  things  that 
had  any  show  of  substance  in  them,  so  vile 
soever;  the  mosse  of  the  ground,  then  the 
which  I  take  the  powder  of  a  post  to  bee 
much  better,  and  the  frogge  (in  his  engen- 
dring  time  as  loathsome  as  a  toad)  was  not 
spared.” 

Hudson  was  a  great  and  daring  explorer, 
but  like  other  men  he  had  his  faults.  His 
treatment  of  his  men  during  this  fateful 
winter  seems  to  have  been  harsh  and  capri¬ 
cious.  One  must,  of  course,  remember  that 
he  was  living  under  a  tremendous  strain. 
The  hunger  and  privation  that  he  suffered 
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was  no  greater  than  those  of  his  men,  but  the 
mental  strain  was  very  much  greater,  for, 
as  captain,  his  alone  was  the  responsibility  of 
getting  his  crew  and  his  ship  safely  out  of 
the  predicament  into  which  fate  had  thrust 
them.  It  is  fair,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
v/e  have  not,  nor  can  ever  have,  his  side  of 
the  story.  For  what  happened  during  the 
winter  of  1610-1611  we  are  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  narrative  of  Abacuk  Prickett, 
and  Prickett,  though  there  is  no  particular 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  facts, 
may  very  well  have  coloured  them  so  as  to 
throw  the  conduct  of  his  captain  into  an 
unfavourable  light. 

However  that  may  have  been,  here  is  his 
story  of  what  happened  toward  spring. 
“Now  out  of  season  and  time  the  master 
calleth  the  carpenter  to  goe  in  hand  with  an 
house  on  shoare,  which  at  the  beginning  our 
master  would  not  heare,  when  it  might  have 
been  done.  The  carpenter  told  him  that  the 
snow  and  frost  were  such  as  hee  neither 
could  nor  would  goe  in  hand  with  such  a 
worke.  Which  when  our  master  heard  hee 
ferreted  him  out  of  his  cabbin  to  strike  him, 
calling  him  by  many  foule  names  and  threat- 
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ening  to  hang  him.  .  .  .  The  house  was 
made  with  much  labour,  but  to  no  end.” 

About  the  time  when  the  ice  began  to 
break  out  of  the  bays  there  came  a  savage  to 
the  ship,  the  first  Indian  that  they  had  seen. 
Hudson  “intreated  him  well  and  made  much 
of  him,  promising  unto  himselfe  great 
matters  by  his  means.”  To  conciliate  the 
savage  he  gave  him  a  knife,  looking-glass 
and  buttons.  The  next  day  the  Indian  re¬ 
turned,  dragging  a  sled  after  him  loaded 
with  two  deer-skins  and  two  beaver-skins. 
“Hee  had  a  scrip  (or  bag)  under  his  arme, 
out  of  which  hee  drew  those  things  which  the 
master  had  given  him.  Hee  tooke  the  knife 
and  laid  it  upon  one  of  the  beaver  skinnes, 
and  his  glass  and  buttons  upon  the  other, 
and  so  gave  them  to  the  master,  who  received 
them;  and  the  savage  tooke  those  things 
v/hich  the  master  had  given  him  and  put 
them  up  into  his  scrip  againe.  Then  the 
master  showed  him  a  hatchet,  for  which  hee 
would  have  given  the  master  one  of  his  deere 
skinnes,  but  our  master  would  have  them 
both,  and  so  hee  had,  although  not  willingly. 
After  many  signes  of  people  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south,  and  that  after  so  many  sleepes 
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be  would  come  againe,  he  went  his  way,  but 
never  came  more.” 

So  ended  disastrously — most  disastrously 
— this  earliest  attempt  at  fur-trading  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  If  Prickett’s 
account  is  true,  and  it  rings  true,  Hudson’s 
conduct  seems  quite  inexplicable.  The  fate 
of  the  expedition  might  very  well  depend 
upon  the  friendliness  of  this  solitary  Indian. 
Other  members  of  his  tribe  were  probably 
not  far  away,  and  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  Hudson  and  his  men  with  what 
was  infinitely  more  important  than  deer¬ 
skins  and  beaver-skins.  Yet  he  appar¬ 
ently  threw  away  this  priceless  opportunity 
of  obtaining  food  for  his  starving  men,  for 
the  sake  of  a  wretched  skin.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  incredibly  foolish 
conduct  with  the  character  of  Henry 
Hudson,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
months  of  sleepless  anxiety  had  robbed  him 
of  his  common  sense.  It  makes  one  blush 
for  one’s  race  to  think  that,  on  this  first  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  white  man  and  the  red  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  former 
should  have  rewarded  the  transparent 
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honesty  of  the  latter  by  what  can  only  be 
described  as  bullying  sharp-practice. 

The  bay  being  now  clear  of  ice,  Hudson 
had  water,  wood  and  ballast  taken  on  board 
the  Discovery,  and  sent  some  of  the  men  fish¬ 
ing  to  supply  immediate  wants,  while  he  him¬ 
self  set  out  toward  the  south  in  search  of 
Indians,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  meat.  After  some  days  he 
returned  unsuccessful,  and,  one  may  well 
suppose,  bitterly  regretting  his  folly  in 
driving  them  away.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  now  but  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Digges  Island,  in  the  hope  that  there  they 
might  have  better  success.  Before  sailing 
Hudson  called  his  men  together,  and 
divided  among  them  all  the  biscuit  that 
remained,  which  came  to  about  a  pound 
apiece.  The  men  who  had  gone  fishing  had 
had  some  success,  bringing  in  five  hundred 
fish  of  fair  size,  and  now  as  a  last  expedient 
they  were  once  more  sent  out  with  the  net. 
From  Friday  to  Sunday  noon  they  laboured, 
but  succeeded  only  in  bringing  in  fourscore 
small  fish,  “a  poore  reliefe  for  so  many 
hungry  bellies.” 
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Then  at  last  Hudson  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  out  into  the  bay.  Five  cheeses 
remained,  and  these,  too,  were  divided 
equally  among  the  crew.  A  further  search 
brought  to  light  one  more  bag  of  ship’s 
biscuit.  Plainly,  on  however  small  a  ration, 
this  would  not  carry  them  to  Digges  Island. 
Some  of  the  crew  were  already  ill,  and  the 
majority  were  discouraged  and  disgruntled. 
They  were  ripe  for  mutiny,  and  only  needed 
a  pretext.  Word  got  about  that  Hudson 
intended  to  continue  his  search  for  the 
passage  to  the  westward,  instead  of  sailing 
home.  That  was  enough,  but  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure  the  ringleaders  circulated 
the  rumour  that  the  captain  had  a  secret 
store  of  provisions  which  he  was  saving  for 
himself.  Here  is  the  story  of  what  followed, 
as  Prickett  tells  it.  How  much  of  it  is  truth 
and  how  much  fiction  will  never  be  known, 
but  the  main  facts  are  beyond  reasonable 
question. 

“Being  thus  in  the  ice  on  Saturday,  the 
one  and  twentieth  of  June,  at  night,  Wilson 
the  boatswayne,  and  Henrie  Greene,  came 
to  mee  lying  in  my  cabbin  lame,  and  told 
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mee  that  they  and  the  rest  of  their  associates 
v/ould  shift  the  company,  and  turne  the 
master  and  all  the  sicke  men  into  the  shallop 
(a  small  ship’s  boat)  and  let  them  shift  for 
themselves.  For  there  was  not  fourteen 
dales  victuall  left  for  all  the  company,  at 
that  poor  allowance  they  were  att,  and  that 
there  they  lay,  the  master  not  caring  to  goe 
one  way  or  other.” 

According  to  his  own  account,  which  is 
not  above  suspicion,  Prickett  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  the  mutineers  from  their  course,  but 
without  avail.  They  would  rather  face  the 
chance  of  hanging  at  home  than  what 
seemed  to  them  the  certainty  of  present 
starvation,  unless  they  could  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  hungry  mouths. 

“It  was  not  long  ere  it  was  day.  Then 
came  Bennet  for  water  for  the  kettle.  He 
(that  is,  John  King,  the  quartermaster)  rose 
and  went  into  the  hold.  When  he  was  in  they 
shut  the  hatch  on  him.  ...  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Henrie  Greene  and  another  went  to  the 
carpenter  and  held  him  with  a  talke  till  the 
master  came  out  of  his  cabbin.  Then  came 
John  Thomas  and  Bennet  before  him 
(Hudson)  while  Wilson  bound  his  armes 
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behind  him.  He  asked  what  they  meant. 
They  told  him  he  should  know  when  he  was 
in  the  shallop.  Now  Juet,  while  this  was 
a  doing,  came  to  John  King  into  the  hold, 
who  was  provided  for  him,  for  he  had  got 
a  sword  of  his  own,  and  kept  him  at  a  bay, 
and  might  have  killed  him,  but  other  came 
to  help  him  (Juet) ,  and  so  he  came  up  to  the 
master.  The  master  called  to  the  carpenter, 
Philip  Staffe,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
bound,  but  I  heard  no  answer  he  made.  .  .  . 

“Then  was  the  shallop  haled  up  to  the 
ship  side,  and  the  poore  sicke  and  lame  men 
were  called  upon  to  get  them  out  of  their 
cabbins  into  the  shallop.  The  master  called 
to  me,  who  came  out  of  my  cabbin  as  well  as 
I  could  to  the  hatchway  to  speake  with  him; 
where  on  my  knees  I  besought  them,  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  remember  themselves,  and  to 
doe  as  they  would  be  done  unto.  They  bade 
me  keep  myselfe  well,  and  get  me  into  my 
cabbin.  .  . 

“Now  was  the  carpenter  at  libertie,  who 
asked  them  if  they  would  bee  hanged  when 
they  came  home ;  and  as  for  himself,  hee  said, 
hee  would  not  stay  in  the  ship  unlesse  they 
would  force  him.  They  bade  him  goe  then. 
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for  they  would  not  stay  him.  I  will  (said 
he)  so  I  may  have  my  cheste  with  me,  and 
all  that  is  in  it.  They  said  he  should,  and 
presently  they  put  it  into  the  shallop.” 

This  humble  carpenter  stands  out  as  a 
man,  every  inch  of  him.  The  mutineers 
would  have  been  glad  to  keep  him  on  the 
ship,  because  he  was  a  useful  man  and  had 
knowledge  they  would  need,  but  he  preferred 
to  face  death  in  an  open  boat  than  to  accept 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  crew. 
“For  the  love  of  the  Master,”  he  cried,  “he 
would  go  down  into  the  shallop,  rather  than 
with  such  villaines  to  accept  of  likelier 
hopes.” 

As  for  Prickett,  in  spite  of  his  brave  words, 
he  seems  to  have  slunk  back  to  his  cabin, 
contenting  himself  with  calling  out  to 
Hudson  through  the  cabin  window  that 
Greene  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  business. 

“Now  were  the  sicke  men  driven  out  of 
their  cabbins  into  the  shallop.  .  .  .  They 
stood  out  of  the  ice,  the  shallop  being  fast 
to  the  Sterne  of  the  shippe,  and  so  they  cut 
her  head  fast  from  the  sterne  of  our  ship, 
then  out  with  their  topsailes,  and  towards 
the  east  they  stood  in  a  cleare  sea.” 
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Having  turned  Hudson  adrift  with  eight 
others,  one  supposed  to  have  been  his  young 
son  John,  the  guilty  crew  proceeded  to 
ransack  the  ship,  and  found  in  the  master’s 
cabin  two  hundred  biscuits,  a  peck  of  meal, 
and  a  butt  of  beer.  This,  however,  it  must 
again  be  remembered,  is  Prickett’s  story,  and 
Prickett  was  travelling  home  with  the  crew, 
who  had  spared  his  life  that  he  might  help 
them  to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  evil 
deed  when  they  returned  to  England.  While 
they  were  searching  the  cabin  and  the  hold, 
some  one  cried  out  that  the  shallop  was  over¬ 
taking  the  ship.  The  guilty  hearts  of  the 
craven  mutineers  stood  still,  and  in  a  panic 
“they  let  fall  the  mainsayle,  and  out  with 
their  top-sayles,  and  fly  as  if  from  an 
enemy.” 

From  this  time  the  shallop  with  Hudson 
and  his  eight  doomed  companions  drops  out 
of  sight.  What  became  of  them  will  never 
be  known.  From  a  conversation  that 
Prickett  had  with  Staffe,  the  carpenter, 
before  he  left  the  ship,  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  wild  attempt  may  have  been 
made  to  sail  the  shallop  up  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay  to  Digges  Island,  in  which 
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case  they  probably  struggled  on  for  a  few 
days  until  weakened  by  starvation,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  storm  may  mercifully  have  ended 
their  sufferings. 

Another  theory  is  that  they  may  have 
made  their  way  to  one  of  the  islands  in  James 
Bay  and  perished  there.  Twenty  years  later 
Captain  James  found  on  Danby  Island,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Charlton  Island,  a  number 
of  stakes,  evidently  cut  with  a  hatchet,  driven 
into  the  ground.  This  little  island  may, 
therefore,  have  been  the  last  resting-place  of 
Henry  Hudson.  “Of  all  the  dark  mysteries 
of  the  merciless  ocean,”  says  Sir  W.  F. 
Butler,  “no  mystery  lies  wrapped  in  deeper 
shadow  than  that  which  hangs  over  the  fate 
of  Hudson.” 

Meanwhile  the  Discovery  sailed  north, 
under  such  guidance  as  was  left  in  that  miser¬ 
able  crew.  They  quarrelled  among  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  course  the  ship  should  take, 
and  it  was  much  more  by  good  luck  than 
good  management  that  they  finally  won  back 
to  Cape  Wolstenholme.  Now  and  then  they 
had  gone  ashore  and  found  some  weeds 
among  the  rocks,  with  which  they  managed 
to  keep  themselves  alive.  To  men  in  their 
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condition  the  sight  of  the  two  great  peaks 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait, 
Vv  olstenholme  and  Digges,  must  have  been 
extraordinarily  grateful.  Not  only  did  they 
point  the  way  to  the  open  sea,  but  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  many  birds  would  also 
be  found  nesting  on  their  ledges.  That 
hope  was  not  disappointed.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  irony  of  fate  that,  while  the  great  ex¬ 
plorer  and  his  companions  died  of  starva¬ 
tion,  these  evil-conditioned  curs  found 
abundance  of  food.  Had  they  possessed 
enough  humanity  to  have  spared  their 
captain’s  life,  both  they  and  he  would  have 
found  an  ample  food  supply  at  the  Strait, 
and  they  would  have  gone  home  without 
the  indelible  stain  of  blood-guiltiness. 

While  the  mutineers  were  going  ashore  to 
hunt  for  birds,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
number  of  Eskimo  in  their  skin  kayaks.  The 
Eskimo  were  very  friendly,  and  went  ashore 
with  the  sailors  and  showed  them  how  to 
catch  birds  with  a  pole  and  noose.  After- 
v/ards  they  took  them  to  their  village,  where 
the  rest  of  the  people  welcomed  them  with 
every  token  of  affection.  Greene,  Prickett 
and  the  others  went  back  to  the  ship,  with 
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the  reasonable  assurance  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  Eskimo,  they  would  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vision  the  Discovery  for  the  voyage  home. 

What  happened  the  following  day  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  It  appears  from 
Prickett’s  tale  that  a  number  of  the  crew 
went  ashore  and  were  greeted  by  the  natives 
with  the  same  apparent  friendliness.  Expect¬ 
ing  nothing  less,  they  had  come  unarmed. 
They  all  went  ashore  but  Prickett,  who  was 
lame  and  stayed  in  the  boat.  Suddenly  the 
Eskimo  attacked  the  sailors  with  knives  and 
spears.  For  a  while  there  was  indescribable 
confusion,  the  English  defending  them¬ 
selves  with  anything  they  could  find,  and 
retreating  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  boat. 
They  tumbled  in,  and  managed  to  get  clear 
of  the  shore.  The  Eskimo  did  not  attempt 
to  follow  in  their  canoes,  but  sent  a  cloud  of 
arrows  after  them.  Several  of  the  men  were 
killed,  and  one  learns,  with  a  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction,  that  among  them  were  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  mutineers,  Henry  Greene  and 
William  Wilson.  Prickett’s  narrative  offers 
no  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  Eskimo. 
It  stands  there  as  deliberate  and  calculated 
treachery.  However,  all  the  evidence  as 
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to  the  relations  of  these  people  with  the 
whites  reveals  them  as  almost  uniformly 
friendly,  good-natured  and  trustworthy. 
One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion — a  not  im¬ 
probable  one  under  all  the  circumstances — 
that  whatever  attack  was  made  by  the 
Eskimo  was  in  retaliation  for  injuries  they 
had  already  suffered  from  the  mutineers. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  home¬ 
ward  voyage.  The  men  managed  to  kill 
several  hundred  birds,  which  they  salted 
down.  The  passage  through  the  strait  was 
made  without  misadventure.  Passing  the 
southern  end  of  Greenland,  they  directed 
their  course  toward  Ireland,  but  were  beset 
almost  continually  with  contrary  winds.  On 
and  on  they  struggled,  day  after  day,  until 
all  the  birds  were  gone,  and  they  were  keep¬ 
ing  body  and  soul  together  with  the  bones 
of  the  birds  and  bits  of  candle.  Eight 
men  and  a  boy,  they  sailed  on,  becoming 
weaker  every  day,  until  they  could  no  longer 
stand  at  the  helm  or  raise  the  sails.  Then  at 
last,  when  they  were  past  caring,  there 
appeared  on  the  distant  horizon  the  green  of 
Ireland’s  hillsides.  Thus,  eventually,  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  mutineers  reached 
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Plymouth.  Yet,  for  reasons  which  have 
never  been  made  very  clear,  although  they 
were  brought  to  trial,  they  were  neither 
hanged  nor  punished  in  any  other  way  for 
their  crime.  English  justice  does  not  often 
miscarry,  but  surely  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
men  who  sent  Henry  Hudson  to  his  death  in 
Hudson  Bay.  However,  they  disappear  into 
oblivion  as  ugly  shadows,  while  the  memory 
of  Hudson  will  remain  as  long  as  high 
courage  and  noble  deeds  have  power  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  men. 
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ONE  of  the  fascinating  things  about  his¬ 
tory  is  the  way  that  we  often  come  upon 
forgotten  facts  through  the  most  surprising 
sources.  In  this  case  we  have  to  count  an 
eccentric  English  writer,  Samuel  Pepys, 
whose  diary  of  social  doings  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  now  deservedly  famous, 
as  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  come  to 
read  in  his  own  words  the  story  of  the 
earliest  explorer  of  the  Great  North  West 
— Pierre  Esprit  Radisson. 

It  is  a  story  so  strange  and  thrilling,  so 
composed  of  what  seems  to  us  to-day  unreal 
and  barbaric  adventure,  that  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  it  all  happened  less  than  three 
centuries  ago.  It  reads  like  a  sort  of  savage 
fairy  tale.  One  young  Frenchman,  armed 
chiefly  with  courage,  high  spirits  and  love  of 
adventure,  made  his  way  west  and  north 
across  an  unknown  wilderness  of  forests, 
plains  and  mountains,  assisted  by  or  fighting 
against  untamed  Indian  tribes,  sometimes 
with  a  small  French  escort,  sometimes  single 
handed,  because  he  wished  to  open  the  doors 
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of  a  great  secret — that  which  lay  beyond. 
Often,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  repulsed  and 
defeated,  often  he  was  detained  for  the 
moment  in  his  quest,  but  always  he  returned. 
In  the  end,  through  his  explorations,  came 
the  founding  of  what  is  known  in  history  as 
“The  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
Trading  into  Hudson  Bay,”  or  “The  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,”  and  the  legal  claim  of 
the  British  Crown  to  immense  territories, 
west,  north-west  and  south-west  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  which  are  now  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and 
the  districts  farther  north  and  west. 

Always,  as  Radisson  travelled,  he  wrote 
down  his  notes.  They  were  scrawled  on 
scraps  of  paper  or  birch  bark  as  he  journeyed 
by  canoe  or  broncho,  or  rested  in  some 
hastily  rigged  tepee  after  a  strenuous  day. 
He  had  no  calendar,  probably  he  had  no 
time-piece,  and  many  of  his  notes  were  lost. 
Years  later,  partly  from  memory,  he  re¬ 
wrote  the  notes  in  a  journal  of  his  amazing 
voyages.  While  he  was  living  in  London 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Pepys,  whose  executors,  after  Pepys’ 
death,  sold  most  of  the  priceless  writings  as 
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RADISSON,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATE.  IS  SHOWN  VISITING  A 
NORTHERN  LODGE  IN  WINTER.  THIS  WAS  THE  TIME-HONOURED 
GREETING:  ONE  HAND  WAS  RAISED  IN  SALUTATION.  THE  RIGHT. 
OR  WEAPON  HAND.  EXTENDED  BARE.  TO  PROVE  GOOD  WILL.  THE 
INDIANS  WEAR  BOTH  TANNED  AND  UNTANNED  SKIN  COATS.  NO 
ENCAMPMENT  WAS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ITS  HORDE  OF  VICIOUS, 
BARKING  DOGS.  THESE  WIGWAMS  WERE  MADE  OF  BIRCH  BARK. 
SKIN  CURTAINS  WERE  DRAWN  BACK  FROM  THE  ENTRANCES  ON 
MILD  DAYS. 
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waste  paper.  Fortunately  a  great  English 
collector,  named  Rawlinson,  heard  of  it,  and 
hastened  to  recover  what  treasures  he  could. 
Among  other  papers  those  of  Radisson  were 
given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
Here  they  were  rediscovered  about  1885, 
and  the  strange  thing  is  that  these,  among 
the  most  valuable  of  all  papers  relating  to 
Canada,  were  unknown  for  two  centuries, 
and  first  published  in  a  limited  edition  of 
only  250  copies  by  the  Prince  Society  of 
Boston. 

Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  was  born,  in 
Paris,  of  a  family  originally  from  St.  Malo. 
His  people  came  to  New  France  when  he 
was  sixteen  and  settled  at  Three  Rivers, 
even  then  an  important  fur-trading  post  of 
about  two  hundred  French.  It  is  situated 
at  the  three  mouths  of  the  St.  Maurice  River 
with  lovely  vistas  of  the  blue  St.  Lawrence. 
Far  behind  the  fort  there  stretched  at  that 
time  limitless  forests — the  world  of  Indian 
tribes,  at  war  among  themselves  and  often 
against  the  French. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring  of  1652,  three 
boys  evaded  the  sentry  of  the  fort  to  go 
duck-shooting  on  near-by  Lake  St.  Peter.  It 
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was  easy  to  slip  by  for  a  raid  of  the  Iroquois, 
always  deadly  enemies,  had  sent  hundreds 
of  terrified  settlers  to  huddle  behind  the  pali¬ 
sades.  A  mile  from  the  fort  they  were 
warned  by  a  herdsman  not  to  go  into  the 
forest  near  the  foothills.  Pierre’s  compan¬ 
ions  decided  to  return,  but  he  laughed  them 
to  scorn  and  went  on  alone.  After  pursuing 
his  way,  and  shooting  for  miles  farther,  he 
began  to  retrace  his  steps.  But  when  he 
came  near  to  the  spot  where  he  had  parted 
from  his  comrades  he  stumbled  over  their 
mutilated  bodies.  He  knew  then  that  he  was 
in  great  danger,  and  rammed  a  bullet  into  his 
gun.  A  mob  of  howling  Indians  sprang  up 
from  cover  toward  him,  whereupon  he  fired 
at  them  with  decision,  and  this  saved  his  life, 
for  the  ideal  of  manhood  among  all  Indian 
tribes  is  personal  courage.  Radisson  had 
actually  run  into  the  ambush  of  the  raiding 
Iroquois.  They  disarmed  the  boy  without 
hurting  him,  and  although  they  took  him 
captive  to  their  villages,  in  the  present  New 
York  State,  he  was  treated  with  kindness, 
and  taught  how  to  use  a  paddle  and  throw 
the  spear. 
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His  spirit  of  laughter  and  daring  made 
the  months  of  his  captivity  among  the 
Mohawk  tribe  a  sort  of  initiation  for  all  his 
dramatic  future  life.  Something  in  Radis- 
son  endeared  him  to  those  who  might  have 
ended  his  life  at  any  moment  had  they  so 
chosen.  Indeed,  he  was  adopted  by  an 
Iroquois  Chief  and  his  Huron  wife  who  had 
lost  one  of  their  own  sons.  They  gave  him 
the  name  Orimha,  which  means  a  stone,  and, 
to  honour  his  entrance  to  the  tribe,  a  great 
feast  was  held.  Slaves  brought  into  the  fire- 
lit  lodge  such  delicacies  as  beavers’  tails, 
bears’  paws,  and  moose  noses.  He  attended 
the  feast  decked  as  was  befitting  the  son  of 
so  mighty  a  Chief.  But  Pierre  was  only 
waiting  his  chance  to  escape,  and  in  the 
interval  he  was  wise  enough  to  master  not 
only  the  Mohawk  tongue  but  also  scraps  of 
Algonquin  and  Huron  from  captives  among 
the  Iroquois,  and  also  a  great  store  of  wood- 
lore  and  sign  language  which  was  later  on 
to  prove  invaluable  to  him. 

In  escaping  he  had  some  incredible 
adventures.  That  of  August,  1652,  for 
instance,  when  he  set  out  with  three  Indians 
to  hunt  and  make  ready  for  winter  raids,  and 
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was  beguiled  by  an  Algonquin  captive  to 
join  in  killing  his  escort  and  to  escape  to 
Three  Rivers.  But  he  was  himself  recap¬ 
tured,  and  joined  the  death  chant  o^  other 
prisoners  as  their  canoes  floated  down  the 
Richelieu : 

If  I  die  I  die  valiant, 

I  go  without  fear 

To  that  land  where  brave  men 

Have  gone  long  before  me — 

If  I  die  I  die  valiant. 

Pierre  was  not  allowed  to  escape  without 
the  punishment  of  torture,  but  his  foster- 
parents  managed  to  save  his  life,  and  the 
next  spring  he  was  off  again  with  his  tribe 
on  war  raids.  This  time  he  brought  back  a 
captive  squaw  and  presented  her  to  his 
foster-mother  as  a  slave. 

The  Iroquois  then  made  a  bloodless  raid 
on  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Fort  Orange, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Albany.  They  looted  cellars  and  pantries, 
but  the  Dutch  bore  it  patiently  because  they 
wanted  their  pelts  in  barter.  Pierre  accom¬ 
panied  them,  disguised  as  a  Mohawk,  and 
after  nearly  two  years  saw  white  men  again. 
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Meeting  them  stirred  afresh  his  desire  for 
freedom  and  his  own  people,  so  one  morn¬ 
ing  he  left  the  lodge  taking  only  his  hatchet, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  cut  wood,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  sight  plunged  into  the  forest 
toward  Fort  Orange.  The  Mohawks  fol¬ 
lowed  him  hot-foot,  but  he  found  a  hiding- 
place  in  a  settler’s  cabin,  and  an  escaped 
Jesuit,  Pere  Poncet,  and  a  Dutch  merchant 
from  the  fort,  gave  him  money  to  take  pas¬ 
sage  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York,  where 
he  managed  to  get  a  ship  to  Amsterdam,  and 
so  reached  Paris  once  more  in  January,  1 654. 

There  Radisson  found  that  all  his  early 
friends  had  disappeared.  We  shall  prob¬ 
ably  never  know  the  history  of  these  three 
months.  He  returned  to  Three  Rivers  the 
next  May,  just  two  years  from  the  time  of 
his  capture  by  the  Iroquois.  He  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  one  from  the  dead  and  reunited 
to  his  family — his  father  and  mother,  two 
sisters,  an  uncle  and  aunt  and  their  daughter. 
The  Iroquois  and  the  French  were  at  peace 
for  the  moment,  and  the  Jesuit  priests  had 
begun  a  mission  among  their  former 
enemies.  Radisson’s  sister.  Marguerite,  had 
married  Medard  Chouart  Groseillers  a  fur 
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trader,  who  had  been  in  his  youth  a  lay 
helper  in  the  Huron  Jesuit  missions.  This 
new  tie  drew  Radisson  to  mission  work,  and 
when  three  years  later  an  Iroquois  escort 
arrived  to  conduct  a  hundred  Hurons  to 
Onondaga,  in  the  present  New  York  State, 
for  adoption  into  their  Confederacy,  Pierre, 
who  knew  their  language,  volunteered  to  go 
as  a  donne,  or  lay  helper.  He  was,  of  course, 
on  adventure  bent,  but  he  little  realized  how 
daring  an  adventure  this  was  to  be,  or  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  and  of 
Indian  superstition,  and  also  his  unfailing 
theatric  sense,  was  shortly  to  save  all  their 
lives.  For  the  Iroquois,  always  at  heart 
enemies  of  the  French,  were  up  to  their  old 
tricks.  The  Jesuits  had  been  encouraged 
and  the  garrison  lured  only  in  order  to 
obtain  their  firearms.  Hymns  were  sung 
within  the  palisades,  but  war  songs  were 
shouted  outside.  Finally  Radisson  real¬ 
ized  that  they  had  determined  to  mas¬ 
sacre  all  the  mission  and  garrison  except  ten 
men,  whom  they  planned  to  hold  for  the  safe 
return  of  twelve  of  their  warriors  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  of  good  conduct  at 
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Quebec.  In  fact,  the  enemy  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring. 

Now,  among  the  Mohawks  encamped  be¬ 
fore  the  gates  was  Radisson’s  Indian  father, 
still  a  great  Chief  in  his  tribe.  Through  him 
Pierre  knew  for  certain  that  doom  was 
awaiting  them  all.  But  he  also  knew  every 
fetish  and  superstition  of  the  tribe  to  which 
he  had  belonged  for  so  long.  He  knew  their 
faith  in  dreams,  their  love  of  food,  their 
fear  of  its  waste.  And  so  he  had  a  dream — 
the  dream  of  a  great  festival  to  be  given  by 
the  French  to  his  former  friends.  It  was  to 
be  the  feast  of  Eat-it-all  or  festins  a  tout 
manger.  The  very  word  “festival”  gave  it 
a  religious  character  as  well.  He  informed 
his  foster-father  of  the  coming  event.  He 
sent  couriers  speeding  through  the  woods 
with  the  news.  To  the  Indians  it  was  just  a 
good  chance  to  get  inside  the  French  fort. 
They  said  to  themselves  that  after  all  the 
whites  were  a  simple  people,  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  easy  for  the  Indians.  But  they 
loved  to  feast  and  came  in  hungry  hordes  to 
enjoy  it.  They  were  kept  waiting  for  two 
days,  amused  with  games,  songs,  dances, 
and  races  without  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
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Inside  everything  was  made  ready  for 
immediate  departure.  Then,  in  the  outer 
court  the  feast  began,  and  no  guest  dared 
refuse  the  food  heaped  in  front  of  him.  The 
French  kept  up  a  constant  din  with  drums, 
trumpets  and  other  instruments,  and  danced 
and  sang  and  shouted  to  keep  their  enemies 
awake.  Radisson  was  everywhere,  calling 
“Cheer  up !  Cheer  up !  If  you  want  to  sleep 
you  must  keep  awake!  Let  the  drums  beat 
and  the  trumpets  blow!  .  .  .  Cheer  up!  .  .  . 
Cheer  up!” 

By  this  time  the  Indians  were  so  over¬ 
come  by  excitement,  loss  of  sleep  and  much 
food  that  they  could  keep  awake  no  longer. 
It  may  be  that  the  food  was  drugged.  At 
any  rate  the  moment  for  escape  had  come, 
and  the  French  hastened  to  depart.  They 
moved  into  the  inner  court  and  locked  and 
bolted  the  main  gate.  It  was  through  this 
gate  the  sentry  rope  passed  with  a  bell  at 
the  end.  Radisson  fastened  to  the  rope  the 
one  poor  last  remaining  unsacrificed  pig,  so 
that  every  time  the  Indians  should  pull  the 
rope  the  movements  of  the  pig  would  cause 
them  to  think  the  sentry  was  on  duty.  About 
the  barracks  they  set  up  stuffed  clothes  of 
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soldiers.  The  sally  port  was  forced  open 
and  the  big  boats,  secretly  constructed  during 
the  winter,  launched.  It  was  a  cold  raw 
night  with  sleet  falling,  and  so  a  fearful 
journey  down  the  river  and  across  the 
storm-driven  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  had  to  wait 
for  ice  jams  to  break,  across  ice  portages  and 
over  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  rapids.  But 
all  except  three,  whose  boat  was  wrecked, 
arrived  safely.  They  reached  Quebec  on 
April  23. 

All  this  was  but  a  preface  to  Radis- 
son’s  important  career  as  explorer  and  fur 
trader.  Now  it  began  in  earnest,  for  on  his 
return  to  Three  Rivers  he  found  his  brother- 
in-law,  Groseillers,  eager  to  set  out  for  the 
region  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  No  white 
man  had  yet  penetrated  farther  than  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  unknown  was  a  mighty 
lure  to  most  young  Frenchmen  in  North 
America.  Radisson’s  spirit  flamed  at  the 
thought.  But  if  they  were  to  be  first  they 
must  hasten. 

Late  in  June,  one  dark  night,  they 
departed  with  Algonquin  guides.  Many 
French  and  Algonquins  had  left  before  them, 
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whom  they  overtook  at  Montreal.  The  large 
party  moved  on  recklessly  and,  ignoring  the 
advice  of  Radisson,  allowed  their  shotguns 
to  be  heard  and  so  were  attacked  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois  and  a  number  killed.  Alarmed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  adventure,  all  the  French 
turned  back  but  Radisson  and  Groseillers. 
You  will  find  that  these  two  always  went  on 
alone  if  necessary.  When  they  reached  the 
barren  lands  farther  north  they  were  com¬ 
paratively  safe.  For  a  thousand  miles  they 
had  travelled  against  streams,  carrying  their 
boats  across  sixty  portages,  now  they 
paddled  with  the  current  westward  to  Lake 
Nipissing.  On  reaching  Lake  Huron  they 
went  on  with  the  Indians  whose  destination 
was  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  here 
they  reached  the  country  where  no  white 
man  had  ever  been. 

But  again  the  Iroquois. 

This  was  especially  disheartening  as  the 
two,  by  a  great  distribution  of  gifts,  had 
barely  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  Algon- 
quins  whose  braves  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
Then  word  came  of  the  approaching  hostile 
tribe.  Radisson  offered  to  lead  an  attack¬ 
ing  force;  they  caught  the  enemy  unpre- 
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pared  so  that  not  one  of  them  escaped. 
Their  popularity  with  the  Algonquins  was 
then  secure  and  they  made  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
gress — a  kind  of  savage  translation  of  old 
Roman  triumphs — through  this  new  land, 
accompanied  by  feastings  and  songs  of 
welcome. 

But  Radisson  and  Groseillers  felt  that 
they  must  press  on.  Guides  were  provided, 
and  early  in  1659  they  reached  “a  mighty 
river,  great,  rushing,  profound,  and  compar¬ 
able  with  the  St.  Lawrence.” 

They  had  arrived  at  what  we  know  as  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  But  to  them  it  was  the 
river  of  promise — the  river  of  dreams.  For 
a  century  explorers  had  been  searching  for 
a  way  to  China,  a  short  cut  to  the  old  world. 
But  here  was  the  first  path  to  the  new,  and 
the  new  itself  stretched  in  joy  and  wonder 
before  them.  Simply  and  beautifully  this 
young  man,  Radisson,  still  in  his  early 
twenties,  describes  his  great  discovery. 

The  country  was  so  pleasant,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  fruitful,  that  it  grieved 
me  to  see  that  the  world  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  such  enticing  countries  to  live  in. 
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This,  I  say,  because  the  Europeans 
fight  for  a  rock  in  the  sea  against  one 
another,  or  for  a  sterile  land  .  .  .  where 
the  people  by  changement  of  air  en¬ 
gender  sickness  and  die  .  .  .  Contrari¬ 
wise,  these  kingdoms  are  so  delicious 
and  under  so  temperate  a  climate, 
plentiful  of  all  things,  and  the  earth 
brings  forth  its  fruit  twice  a  year,  that 
the  people  live  long  and  lusty  and  wise 
in  their  way.  What  a  conquest  this 
would  be,  of  little  or  no  cost?  What 
pleasure  could  people  have  instead  of 
misery  and  poverty!  Why  should  not 
men  reap  of  the  love  of  God  here? 
Surely  more  is  to  be  gained  converting 
souls  here  than  in  differences  of  creed 
when  wrongs  are  committed  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  religion!  ...  It  is  true,  I  con¬ 
fess,  .  .  .  that  access  here  is  difficult 
.  .  .  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  with¬ 
out  labour  and  pains. 

They  learned  of  other  great  Indian  tribes. 
The  war-like  Sioux  farther  West;  the  Crees, 
whose  headquarters  were  on  the  shores  of 
a  large  inland  salt-water  sea;  the  Assini- 
boines,  midway  between,  who  cooked  their 
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food  in  earthen  pots;  and  the  Mandans  who 
had  permanent  villages  like  the  Iroquois,  on 
a  great  river  that  divided  itself  in  two,  called 
“the  forked  river”  because  it  had  two 
branches,  “the  one  towards  the  west,  the 
other  towards  the  south  .  .  .  towards 
Mexico.” 

What  discoveries  awaited  them? 
Where  should  they  go  first?  As  their 
guides  would  not  go  farther  they  “put 
themselves  in  hazard,”  writes  Radis- 
son,  by  starting  out  alone.  They  came 
to  villages,  the  natives  “all  amazed  to 
see  us,  and  very  civil.  The  farther  we 
journeyed  the  delightfuller  the  land  be¬ 
came.  I  can  say  that  in  all  my  lifetime 
I  had  never  seen  a  finer  country  for  all 
that  I  have  been  in  Italy.  The  people 
had  very  long  hair.  They  reaped  twice 
a  year.  They  war  against  the  Sioux 
and  the  Crees.  ...  It  was  very  hot 
there. . . .  Being  among  the  people  they 
told  us  of  men  that  had  built  great  cabins 
and  had  beards,  and  had  knives  like 
the  French.  .  .  .  The  people  of  these 
were  large  and  well  built  .  .  .  their 
arrows  were  not  of  stone  but  of  fish 
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bones.  Their  dishes  were  made  of 
wood.  They  had  great  caluments  of 
red  and  green  stone,  and  a  great  store 
of  tobacco  .  .  .  they  had  a  kind  of  drink 
that  made  them  mad  for  a  whole 
day.  .  .  .  We  went  towards  the  south 
and  came  back  by  the  north. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  journal,  that  the 
people  of  whom  they  heard  from  these  tribes 
were  the  Spanish,  and  that,  as  they  came 
back  north,  they  must  have  seen  Lake 
Superior,  Somewhere  near  what  is  now 
Duluth  they  met  tribes  of  Crees,  who  gave 
them  important  news  of  an  overland  route 
to  the  great  northern  inland  sea  which  Henry 
Hudson  had  discovered  fifty  years  before. 

These  Crees  had  large  supplies  of  pelts. 
Radisson  and  Groseillers  were  amazed  at 
their  quality,  so,  during  the  winter  that 
followed,  while  the  older  man  stayed  in 
camp,  Radisson  started  out  toward  the 
north-west  with  a  band  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Cree  hunters.  The  great  Bay  of  the 
North  proved  to  be  much  farther  away  than 
they  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  they  only 
travelled  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  the 
hunting  which  chiefly  interested  Radisson, 
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for  he  knew  that  the  best  beaver  comes  from 
cold  shaded  woodlands,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  vast  country  between  the  great 
lakes  and  Hudson  Bay  must  hold  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  furs. 

As  it  was,  he  had  done  well  on  his  first 
expedition.  So  well,  indeed,  that  he  and  his 
companion  engaged  five  hundred  Indians, 
from  what  was  called  the  Up  Country,  to 
come  down  the  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  their  brigades  of  canoes  bearing  furs 
in  the  spring  of  1860. 

At  the  Long  Sault,  where  occurred  an  Iro¬ 
quois  raid  in  which  the  gallant  Frenchman, 
Adam  Dollard,  and  his  companions  had 
perished  only  eight  days  before,  the  northern 
Indians  became  panicky,  but  after  a  skir¬ 
mish  the  Iroquois  were  dispersed,  and  the 
explorers’  returning  band  came  on  to  receive 
ovations  at  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and 
at  Quebec  where  there  was  a  great 
demonstration. 

In  writing  of  it,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  an  his¬ 
torian  who  has  done  much  valuable  work 
among  Radisson  records,  says: 

Cannons  from  battery  and  bastion 
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roared  a  welcome.  Citizens  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  from  the  high  ter¬ 
raced  heights.  Bells  rang  in  all  the 
churches,  and  the  Governor  feted  them 
with  gifts  and  feasts,  for  the  cargo  of 
furs  saved  New  France  from  b^ank- 
ruptcy.  Furs  were  New  France’s  only 
crop  and  only  revenue  at  this  time. 

But  at  the  root  of  the  welcome,  like  a 
worm  at  heart  of  a  rose,  lay  the  bitter  greed 
of  those  in  power.  It  had  become  known 
that  the  two  comrades  had  learned  the  secret 
of  the  overland  route  to  Hudson  Bay. 
Therefore,  the  Governor  of  Quebec  decided 
to  send  out  a  party  himself,  and  compel 
Radisson  and  Groseillers  to  act  merely  as 
guides.  Of  course  he  met  with  refusal.  And 
then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  explorers 
were  refused  permission  to  extend  their  dis¬ 
coveries,  refused  even  a  license  to  trade 
unless  they  gave  up  half  the  profits,  dogged 
by  spies,  held  back  in  every  way,  and  finally 
forbidden  to  leave  the  boundaries  of  Three 
Rivers. 

Presently  a  number  of  Indians  arrived 
from  the  Up  Country  and  asked  for  the 
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explorers.  They  notified  the  Governor  that 
they  intended  to  go  with  the  Indians.  In 
reply  he  ordered  them  to  await  the  return 
of  a  party  he  had  sent  up  the  Saguenay.  The 
Indians  hid  in  the  rushes  of  Lake  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Frenchmen  slipped  away  to  freedom 
as  Radisson  had  done  years  before  at  the 
same  spot.  Northward  once  more  they  sped, 
arriving  at  Lake  Superior  in  October.  In 
November  they  were  coasting  the  south 
shore,  and  Radisson  was  told  of  the  copper 
mines.  The  pictured  rocks  were  shown 
him:  “I  gave  them  the  name  of  St.  Peter,” 
he  said,  “because  that  was  my  name  and  I 
was  the  first  Christian  to  see  it.”  Near  the 
north-west  end  of  the  Lake  they  built  the 
first  fort  and  trading  post  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Its  exact  location  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  somewhere  near  the  present  Duluth — 
the  beginning  of  white  civilization  in  the  vast 
north-west  of  this  continent. 

The  Indians  there  had  never  seen  a  white 
man,  and  Radisson  was  one  who  could  enact 
great  magic  before  their  very  eyes.  They 
worshipped  him  as  a  king,  and,  when  he 
journeyed  west  and  north  to  the  land  of  the 
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Assiniboines,  he  and  his  companion  were 
escorted  by  four  hundred  Cree  braves. 

We  were  Caesars  .  .  .  there  was  no 
one  to  contradict  us.  We  went  away 
free  from  any  burden,  while  those  poor 
miserables  thought  themselves  happy 
to  carry  our  equipage  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  brass  ring  or  an  awl  or  a 
needle.  They  admired  our  actions 
more  than  the  fools  of  Paris  their 
king.  .  .  .  They  made  a  great  noise, 
calling  us  gods  and  devils.  We 
marched  four  days  through  the  woods. 
The  country  was  beautiful  with  clear 
parks.  At  last  we  came  within  a  league 
of  the  Cree  cabins  where  we  spent  the 
night  that  we  might  enter  the  encamp¬ 
ment  with  pomp  the  next  day.  The 
nimblest  and  stoutest  Indians  ran  ahead 
to  warn  the  people  of  our  coming. 

That  winter  there  was  terrible  famine,  but 
in  the  spring  the  Sioux  tribes  sent  their  war¬ 
riors  to  bring  food  in  exchange  for  the 
hatchets  and  bells  and  beads  that  were 
housed  in  the  log  fort.  Radisson  travelled 
with  them  over  what  is  now  Manitoba,  Min- 
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nesota  and  North  Dakota.  But  his  aim  was 
always  the  Bay  of  the  North,  to  which  he 
presently  set  out  with  his  friends,  the  Crees, 
and  which  his  written  record  seems  to  make 
certain  that  he  reached  that  spring.  He 
speaks  of  the  salt  water  and  a  great  store  of 
cows  (caribou)  and  writes  of  “people  who 
have  a  store  of  tourquoise.” 

By  the  spring  of  1663  the  explorers  were 
back  in  the  region  of  the  present  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  with  hundreds  of  Indians.  They 
had  immense  quantities  of  furs,  and  started 
for  New  France  with  three  hundred  and 
sixty  canoes — but  four  hundred  Crees 
turned  back  at  the  Sault. 

Cannon  welcomed  them  at  Montreal. 
Quebec  was  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  fur 
that  they  brought,  but  in  the  end  their 
reward  was  chiefly  fines  and  censure. 
Out  of  a  large  fortune  they  were  left 
with  comparatively  little  to  cover  their 
expenditures. 

It  was  by  this  treatment  that  France  not 
only  lost  claim  to  the  vast  territories  of  the 
north-west,  but  also  her  explorers,  for 
Groseillers  now  went  to  Paris  to  seek  redress 
from  the  King.  He  failed  to  get  it,  so  the 
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two  friends  decided  to  leave  New  France 
for  Nova  Scotia  which  was  in  British  terri¬ 
tory,  From  there  they  tried  to  organize 
expeditions  to  Fludson  Bay  and,  again 
disappointed,  they  took  the  advice  of  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  a  British  Commissioner  at 
Boston,  who  urged  them  to  renounce  an 
ungrateful  country  and  go  to  England.  It 
seemed  as  though  misfortune  dogged  them, 
for  they  arrived,  in  1666,  the  year  of  the 
Great  Plague.  The  Court  had  been  driven 
to  Oxford,  and  there  another  British  Com¬ 
missioner,  Sir  George  Cartwright,  laid 
before  King  Charles  II  the  proposal  of  his 
companions  as  to  an  expedition  for  furs  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Their  project  met  with 
favour,  but  the  plague,  and  war  with  Hol¬ 
land,  delayed  them  for  two  years.  Then 
Prince  Rupert  came  into  the  game.  He  was 
an  adventurer  at  heart,  and  the  fur  trade, 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  that  of  the  explorers, 
appealed  very  strongly  to  him.  The  Admir¬ 
alty  provided  two  vessels,  with  Radisson  on 
board  the  Eagle  and  Groseillers  the 
Nonsuch.  Furious  storms  separated  the 
vessels  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Eagle  was  damaged  and  forced  to  return  to 
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London,  but  Groseillers  succeeded  in  getting 
through  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Back  in  London  Radisson,  balked  and 
apparently  defeated  in  his  schemes,  began  to 
put  together  from  his  scattered  notes  an 
account  of  his  earlier  voyages.  We  can 
imagine  what  comfort  he  must  have  had  in 
writing  at  this  time.  He  was  courting  a 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  Huguenot  living 
in  England,  Sir  John  Kirke,  and  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  news  from  Groseillers  he  and  Prince 
Rupert  worked  to  organize  a  great  fur  com¬ 
pany.  When  the  Nonsuch  returned  the 
next  summer,  heavily  laden  with  a  rich 
cargo,  it  was  easy  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  English.  So,  in  May,  1670,  a  royal 
charter  was  granted  “The  Company  of 
Gentlemen  Adventurers  trading  into  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.”  Prince  Rupert  was  the  first 
President. 

The  charter  granted  this  Company  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  greatest  trade  of 
North  America.  Yet,  although  his  father-in- 
law  was  a  partner,  Radisson  himself  had 
only  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
and  certain  dividends.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
Frenchman  living  in  London.  It  was  a  curi- 
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ous  situation.  His  own  country  had  dishon¬ 
oured  him,  but  England,  too,  seemed  to  sus¬ 
pect  his  motives.  Colbert,  the  great  Minister 
of  France,  came  to  the  rescue  by  offering  the 
explorer,  then  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  the 
payment  of  all  his  debts  and  a  position  in 
the  navy  if  he  would  go  back  to  France. 

He  left  England  to  find  that  in  France 
he  was  still  the  centre  of  court  intrigue,  for 
the  King  would  not  offend  England  by  send¬ 
ing  him  with  another  expedition  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  Again  he  left  for  Quebec,  where 
for  long  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  hearing. 
Then  suddenly  the  French  had  need  of  him, 
for  they  found  that  the  English  were  beating 
them  at  the  fur  game  and  at  last,  in  1682, 
Radisson  and  Groseillers  were  off  once  more 
— this  time  in  “two  rickety  sloops  with  sev¬ 
enteen  men  all  told” — off  to  their  hearts’ 
desire,  the  ever-beckoning  Bay  of  the  North. 

Every  kind  of  adventure  happened  now, 
icebergs,  famine,  mutiny,  even  a  pirate  ship, 
but  finally  they  reached  the  Hayes  River 
v/here  they  constructed  a  new  fort  named 
Bourbon.  There  they  had  a  desperate  en¬ 
counter  with  a  poaching  vessel  from  Boston, 
and  a  Hudson’s  Bay  ship,  both  riding  at 
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anchor  in  the  inlet;  one  commanded  by  an 
old  Hudson’s  Bay  captain,  Gillam,  and  the 
poacher  captained  by  Gillam’s  son,  Ben. 
This  event  alone  makes  one  of  the  best  sea- 
yarns  in  history,  but  there  is  only  space  to 
say  that  Radisson  was  able  to  double-cross 
Ben’s  challenge  to  capture  the  poacher’s 
fort,  and  to  take  the  English  traders  captive 
with  him  to  Quebec  in  the  spring. 

Groseillers  now  returned  to  Three  Rivers, 
disgusted  with  the  whole  tangle,  and  his  son 
Jean  took  up  the  work  of  fur-trading. 

Radisson  was  again  summoned  to  France 
and  secretly  requested  to  re-enter  the  service 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  But  it  took 
some  intrigue  to  leave  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  tried  to  force  him  into  another 
expedition.  He  seemed  to  meet  their  wishes, 
but  asked  for  leave  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
family  in  London.  He  never  returned  to 
France,  but  joined  the  Company  that  he  had 
helped  to  organize  and  left  for  Hudson 
Bay  in  The  Happy  Return  in  May,  1684. 
At  his  own  Fort  Bourbon  he  met  Jean 
Groseiller,  actively  at  war  with  the  English 
traders  thereabouts.  He  was  naturally 
amazed  at  Radisson’s  change  of  front,  and  it 
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said  much  for  the  diplomacy  of  the  explorer 
that  he  was  able  to  win  pelts  from  Jean 
which  were  the  property  of  the  French,  and 
to  make  a  new  peace  treaty  between  the 
Indians  and  the  English,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  still  effective. 

Back  in  England,  his  success  was  ack¬ 
nowledged,  and  for  five  years  thereafter, 
until  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  Radis¬ 
son  made  annual  voyages  to  Hudson  Bay, 
Then  war  broke  out  with  France,  and 
French  victories  cut  into  the  fur  trade. 
Radisson’s  salary  was  always  small,  and 
now  his  dividends  began  to  fail.  He  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  a  price  was  set  on 
his  head  in  France.  What  could  he  do? 
.  .  .  What  did  he  do?  .  .  .  History  does  not 
answer  that  question. 

Among  the  “notes”  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  is  one  that  is  almost  too  pathetic 
to  quote:  “The  Secretary  is  ordered  to  pay 
Mrs.  Radisson,  widow  of  Mr.  Peter  Esprit 
Radisson,  who  was  formerly  employed  in 
the  Company’s  service,  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,  as  charity,  she  being  very  ill  and  in 
very  great  want.” 

No  one  knows  where,  or  under  what  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  great  Radisson  died,  or 
where  he  lies  buried.  He  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  whom  the  world  hastens  to  pay 
homage — therefore  he  did  not  reap  any  of 
the  usual  rewards  of  fame.  He  was  merely 
Pierre  the  clever  one,  the  trickster,  the  path¬ 
finder,  the  man  of  dreams  and  daring.  Never 
a  man  with  a  fortune  in  his  hand — never 
what  people  call  successful. 

One  day,  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  car  of  a  trans-continental  train  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  across  the  prairie,  we  sat  idly 
watching  the  large  elevators  and  the  small 
railway  stations  that  flashed  by  at  long  inter¬ 
vals.  One  station  bore  the  name  RADIS¬ 
SON.  In  a  moment  we  had  passed  it  and 
were  out  of  sight.  To  the  casual  traveller  it 
meant  nothing.  He  was  absorbed  only  by 
the  vista  of  blue  horizon,  the  undulating 
prairieland,  and  the  thought  of  near-by 
mountains.  These  seemed  to  be  for  the 
moment  his  actual  possession. 

Let  us  remember  that  they  are  forever  the 
possession  and  also  the  monument  of  that 
one  for  whom  the  Great  North  West  was 
first  a  dream,  then  a  goal  and  finally  a  splen¬ 
did  attainment. 
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The  King  of  the  Coureurs  De  Bois 
[1636-1710] 

IN  THE  King’s  bedroom  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  a  few  miles  out  of  Paris,  there 
hangs  a  great  white  wig.  Once,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  this  wig  was 
worn  by  Louis  the  Magnificent,  King  of 
France  and  of  Canada.  He  built  the  palace, 
with  a  front  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
diverted  a  river  for  ninety  miles  to  water  its 
gardens.  He  built  enormous  mirrors  into 
the  walls  of  the  great  rooms  and,  to  satisfy 
his  love  of  luxury,  he  actually  had  furniture 
made  of  solid  silver.  Everything  about  the 
king  had  to  be  magnificent. 

The  bodyguard  of  this  luxury-loving  king 
was  made  up  of  noblemen,  for  no  man  could 
enter  its  ranks  who  did  not  have  a  record  of 
at  least  two  hundred  years  of  noble  ancestry. 

Among  the  young  men  who  wore  the 
handsome  uniform  of  this  celebrated  body¬ 
guard  was  one  who  was  distinguished  even 
there  for  his  keen  and  intelligent  eyes,  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage  and  the  forcefulness 
of  his  personality.  Though  the  king  him¬ 
self  could  scarcely  read  or  write,  this  young 
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man  did  both  very  well  indeed,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  he  made  use  of  his  leisure 
at  court  to  talk  to  the  celebrated  musicians 
and  painters,  writers  and  architects,  scien¬ 
tists  and  philosophers  that  Louis  was  wise 
enough  to  gather  about  him  to  add  lustre  to 
his  magnificent  court.  Among  the  men  who 
came  to  court  at  times  were  soldiers  and 
administrators  and  missionaries  from  New 
France. 

Presently  among  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  court  were  officers  of  the  celebrated 
Carignan  regiment  that  had  been  sent  out  to 
New  France  to  fight  the  Iroquois.  They  not 
only  had  tales  of  adventure  to  tell,  but  they 
reported  that  quite  a  few  of  their  aristo¬ 
cratic  fellow  officers  had  decided  to  settle  in 
New  France.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all 
these  tales  came  to  the  ears  of  the  interesting 
young  guardsman,  for  presently  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  is  getting  tired  of  the  stateli¬ 
ness  and  formality  of  Versailles  and  seeking 
the  permission  of  the  King  to  set  out  across 
the  sea  to  this  place  of  adventure — New 
France. 

The  young  guardsman  was  Daniel  Grey- 
solon,  Sieur  Du  Lhut.  That  is,  he  was  the 
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PfJlE  HENNEPIN,  A  BELGIAN  PRIEST.  AFTER  NURSING  THE 
WOUNDED  IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE.  SAILED  FOR 
QUEBEC.  IN  1675.  HE  WAS  STATIONED  AT  FORT  FRONTENAC,  NOW 
KINGSTON.  AND  ACCOMPANIED  LA  SALLE  TO  THE  WEST,  IN  1678 
TWO  YEARS  LATER  HE  DESCENDED  THE  ILLINOIS  AND  EXPLORED 
THE  UPPER  WATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  BEING  CAPTURED 
BY  THE  SIOUX,  HE  WAS  KEPT  A  PRISONER  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS. 
WHEN  DU  LHUT  RESCUED  HIM. 
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son  of  the  family  of  Greysolon,  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  day,  he  took  his  title  from  one 
of  the  family  estates  of  Lhut.  Henceforward 
he  was  to  be  known  as  Du  Lhut. 

His  father  had  chosen  for  his  wife  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons, 
the  famous  silk  city.  They  were  living 
in  the  old  royal  town  of  Ste.  Germaine- 
en-Laye  when  Daniel  was  born  about 
1650.  Later  they  moved  back  to  Lyons, 
where  he  grew  up,  and  we  discover  him 
as  a  teen-age  boy,  an  ensign  in  La  Compagnie 
Lyonnaise.  Seven  years  later  we  find  him 
transferred  from  the  silk  manufacturing 
city  to  the  splendor  of  Paris  and  Versailles 
as  a  royal  guardsman,  and  the  next  thing 
we  know  about  him  is  that  he  has 
reached  Montreal  and  is  taking  his  first 
communion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
the  hospital  which  had  been  founded  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  by  Jeanne 
Mance.  It  was  used  as  a  parish  church  in 
the  little  frontier  city,  so  by  his  side  we  see 
three  other  boys,  all  much  younger  than  Du 
Lhut.  They  were  brothers  and  all  three 
were  to  become  famous  in  manhood.  They 
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came  from  across  the  river  at  Longueuil. 
They  were  LeMoyne  dTberville,  LeMoyne  de 
Ste.  Helene  and  LeMoyne  de  Maricourt. 

After  that,  Du  Lhut  returned  to  France  on 
business  affairs,  and  when  he  got  there  dis- 
cove^’ed  a  pressing  need  for  soldiers  in  a 
fresh  war,  so  he  rejoined  his  old  regiment 
and  went  to  fight  against  William  of  Orange 
in  Holland.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Seneffe, 
when  twenty-seven  thousand  men  were 
killed.  During  that  battle  a  young  Belgian 
priest  was  helping  to  nurse  the  wounded  and 
comfort  the  dying.  His  name  was  Henne¬ 
pin,  and  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as 
to  listen  to  tales  of  adventure  in  the  new 
world.  Presently  he  got  across  the  sea  him¬ 
self,  and  a  few  years  later  Du  Lhut  was  to 
rescue  him  from  a  band  of  savages  in  the 
heart  of  America. 

Du  Lhut  wasted  no  time  after  the 
battle  in  getting  back  to  New  France, 
and  the  same  autumn  he  is  in  Montreal, 
retired  on  half  pay  and  renting  a  house 
on  Notre  Dame  street  with  every  inten¬ 
tion  of  settling  down  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  perhaps  to  become  a  merchant,  since  the 
king  had  decreed  that  even  noblemen  might 
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go  into  trade  without  losing  their  rank  in 
society.  Presently  he  bought  land .  on 
Jacques  Cartier  Square,  in  front  of  the  city 
hall  of  to-day.  There  he  built  himself  a  fine 
house  with  great  gardens  from  which  he 
could  watch  the  romantic  St.  Lawrence  flow¬ 
ing  down  to  the  sea.  It  was  perhaps  the 
finest  home  in  Montreal,  and  there  he  lived 
with  Jacques  Bizard,  once  an  officer  of  the 
Governor’s  Guard,  and  Daniel’s  younger 
brother,  Claude  Greysolon,  Sieur  de  la 
Tourette.  It  was  a  very  gay  and  comfortable 
bachelors’  hall. 

Du  Lhut  had  other  relatives  in  New 
France.  A  sister  was  married  to  another  of 
the  Governor’s  officers,  Louis  Tayeon,  Sieur 
du  Lussigny.  An  uncle,  Jacques  Patron, 
was  a  rich  Montreal  merchant.  He  had 
three  Italian  cousins  also,  one  named 
Delietto,  one  Alphonse  Tonti,  and  the  last 
the  greatest  of  all  the  relatives,  Henri  Tonti 
— Tonti  of  the  Iron  Hand,  the  loyal  friend 
and  follower  of  La  Salle  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

One  lovely  May,  when  New  France  was 
uncurling  itself  from  its  long  winter  sleep 
and  the  river  banks  were  green  with  new 
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foliage,  Du  Lhut  and  his  uncle  went  down 
the  river  to  visit  Pierre  Boucher  of  Boucher- 
ville,  who  lived  in  a  house  which  still  stands 
in  that  quaint  old  Quebec  town.  All  of  this 
time  Du  Lhut  had  been  hearing  more  and 
more  of  adventure  farther  west,  for  Mont¬ 
real  was  the  headquarters  of  the  coureurs 
de  bois  and  the  great  market  to  which  the 
fur  fleets  came  from  the  far  western  trading 
posts. 

At  that  time,  when  the  population  of  all 
New  France  was  not  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand,  there  were  between  five  and  six 
hundred  young  men  living  in  the  wilderness 
as  carefree  as  the  Indians  themselves.  Why 
were  all  these  young  and  useful  citizens  liv¬ 
ing  like  outlaws  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law? 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  were  living  the  hard¬ 
working  settlers  turning  virgin  land  into 
good  farms.  In  the  towns  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  were  men  who  had  come  out,  not 
to  settle  and  work  at  colonization,  but  to 
trade  and  make  fortunes,  and  who  had  been 
promised  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  by  the 
king  and  his  advisors.  Now,  nothing  was 
so  profitable  as  trading  in  furs,  buying  them 
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for  cheap  geegaws  like  combs  and  glass 
beads,  and  selling  them  for  gold  in  France. 
On  the  other  hand  nothing  was  so  badly  paid 
as  the  daily  toil  on  the  farms.  The  hard¬ 
working  farmers  included  most  of  the  seig¬ 
neurs,  or  land  owners,  for  though  they 
owned  many  square  miles  of  property,  it  was 
worth  nothing  until  it  was  producing  food, 
and  the  seigneur  had  to  work  in  the  fields 
along  with  his  sons,  and  sometimes  his 
daughters,  just  like  his  tenants,  the  habitant 
farmers. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  ambitious  sons  of  these  families,  high 
and  low  alike,  to  envy  the  traders  and  ask 
why  they  could  not  share  in  the  fur  harvest. 
When  they  realized  that  the  law  would 
never  permit  them  this  share,  they  decided  to 
share  without  the  consent  of  the  law.  They 
stole  away  into  the  woods,  lived  with  the 
Indians,  spoke  their  tongues,  paddled  and 
snowshoed  with  them  and  bought  their  bales 
of  rich  furs.  Then  they  sold  them,  also 
secretly,  sometimes  to  friends  in  Montreal, 
where  there  was  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  taken  off  for  the  government,  and 
sometimes  they  took  them  to  Albany  or 
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Boston  to  the  English,  where  prices  were 
higher  for  furs,  lower  for  the  goods  of  trade, 
and  there  was  no  tax. 

Naturally  the  official  fur  traders  made  a 
great  row  about  it.  They  appealed  to  the 
king,  representing  the  coureurs  as  the  most 
undesirable  of  men,  and  the  king  passed 
laws  for  fining  and  banishing  coureurs  who 
were  caught,  and  finally  provided  for  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  galleys,  where  they  would 
be  chained  among  slaves  and  criminals  at 
the  oars  of  the  great  ships  which  still 
depended  upon  human  aid  for  power.  It 
was  the  vilest  fate  that  any  man  could 
know. 

But  nothing  stopped  the  coureurs  de  bois. 
They  laughed  at  laws  and  punishments. 
Frequently  they  were  caught  and  fined,  but 
usually  they  escaped  any  worse  fate,  for 
they  had  so  many  friends  in  the  colony  who 
also  resented  the  privileges  of  the  official  fur 
traders. 

These  gay  coureurs  were  the  men  who 
travelled  in  lands  that  had  never  before 
known  a  white  man.  They  met  tribes  of 
Indians  that  no  Frenchman  or  Englishman 
had  ever  seen.  They  got  furs  that  had  been 
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trapped  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
Montreal  and  made  friends  with  the  savages 
in  order  to  build  up  a  trade.  Yet  when  New 
France  was  in  danger  and  sent  out  a  call  for 
help  these  wilderness  rovers,  descendants  of 
the  Vikings,  the  sea  rovers,  came  streaming 
back  with  their  savage  friends,  to  defend  the 
colony.  After  fighting  their  foes  they  would 
dash  off  again  to  the  far  west,  singing  their 
gay  songs,  carrying  the  French  flag,  the 
white  banner  and  the  golden  lilies,  farther 
and  farther  into  the  unknown  continent, 
building  up  a  colonial  empire  many  times 
as  great  in  size  as  old  France  itself. 

The  greatest  of  all  these  men,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  beloved,  was  Daniel  Greysolon, 
Sieur  Du  Lhut.  For  during  that  visit  to 
Pierre  Boucher  he  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  the  colony  behind  him  and  to 
go  with  the  gay  adventurers  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Right  there,  in  the  house  of  Pierre 
Boucher,  he  sold  his  Montreal  house  to  the 
uncle  and  laid  his  plans  for  his  first  journey. 
Farther  and  farther  was  he  taking  himself 
from  the  stately  show,  the  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Versailles.  He  had  replaced  the 
blue  and  gold  of  the  king’s  bodyguard  with 
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the  fringed  buckskin  and  the  homespun  of 
the  coureur  de  bois.  A  servant  of  the  king 
in  Versailles,  he  was  to  make  himself  a  king 
by  virtue  of  his  own  strength  of  character, 
steadfastness  of  will  and  his  gifts  of  person¬ 
ality  in  the  unexplored  empire  in  the  west. 

The  route  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  was  the 
same.  They  started  out  from  Montreal  in 
canoes  loaded  with  goods  for  trade,  and  they 
turned  into  the  Ottawa.  They  followed  it  un¬ 
til,  over  portages  and  past  rapids,  they  came 
to  Lake  Nipissing  and  across  that  they  went 
to  the  French  River  and  by  that  route  down 
to  Georgian  Bay.  Following  the  north  shore 
they  came  to  a  choice  of  routes.  They  might 
turn  aside  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where  there 
was  a  mission  and  a  trading  post,  and  so 
make  their  way  into  Lake  Superior  and  the 
southern  and  western  hunting  grounds,  or 
they  might  turn  south  to  Michilimackinac, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  trading  posts,  and  from 
there  into  Lake  Michigan,  to  Green  Bay,  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  most  of  these  distant  routes  were  still 
untrodden  when  Daniel  Du  Lhut  waved  his 
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hand  in  farewell  to  his  friends  who  stood 
on  the  river  bank  at  Montreal  on  that  early 
morning  when  he  first  started  westward  on 
the  trail  of  adventure.  The  coureurs  who 
set  off  so  were  bound  for  a  journey  of  at 
least  eighteen  months.  Frequently  they  did 
not  return  for  years  at  a  time. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  September,  1678, 
that  Du  Lhut  and  his  brother,  six  other 
young  Frenchmen  and  three  Indian  slaves, 
given  him  by  friendly  Indians,  dipped  their 
paddles  into  the  silver  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
twenty-nine  years  later  before  Du  Lhut,  wise 
and  well  beloved,  returned  by  the  same 
picturesque  route  for  the  last  time  and 
stepped  ashore  after  his  final  adventure. 

Du  Lhut  was  bound  for  a  part  of  the 
country  that  was  almost  legendary.  No 
white  man  had  ever  seen  the  Sioux  or 
Dakotas,  or  their  hunting  lands.  They  were 
said  to  be  ferocious  and  daring  and  New 
France  had  been  gossiping  about  them  for 
thirty-five  years.  Du  Lhut’s  party  had 
two  large  canoes,  piled  high  with  cargo.  It 
was  a  perfect  time  for  travel,  for  the  air  was 
crisp  and  clear,  the  forests  turning  to  ochre 
and  crimson.  It  was  a  golden  October  by 
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the  time  they  got  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  there  they  lingered  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  trading  and  travelling  with  the  Indians. 
In  the  following  spring  they  set  out  for 
Michilimackinac,  and  under  the  bluffs  of  the 
island  they  drew  up  their  canoes  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  that  picturesque  and 
romantic  place. 

It  was  not  a  large  island,  but  it  had  bluffs 
rising  as  high  as  three  hundred  feet  and 
proving  excellent  lookouts,  and  it  was  far 
enough  from  the  mainland  to  be  safe  from 
attack  by  Iroquois  war  canoes  which  could 
not  battle  with  high  seas.  Father  Marquette, 
the  missionary  explorer,  founded  a  mission 
there  and  started  from  it  to  explore  south¬ 
ward,  and  he  was  brought  back  for  burial  in 
the  church  there  two  years  before  Du  Lhut 
arrived.  There  were  many  Frenchmen  liv¬ 
ing  there  in  log  cabins  built  in  a  row  like  a 
single  street,  and  the  Algonquin  Indians  had 
a  village  on  the  Lake  Huron  side  of  the 
island  and  the  Ottawas  a  village  on  the  Lake 
Michigan  side,  with  a  palisade  between 
them.  In  1695  there  were  sixty  houses  out¬ 
side  of  the  fort  and  mission  station,  a  garri¬ 
son  of  two  hundred,  chiefly  coureurs  de  bois 
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and  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
Indians,  so  it  was  an  exceedingly  important 
place.  The  Indians  cultivated  enough  corn 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  white  men. 

In  the  year  that  Du  Lhut  come  to  Michili- 
mackinac  there  also  came  the  little  ship 
Griffin^  the  first  ship  built  west  of  Niagara, 
which  La  Salle  planned  to  use  on  the  lakes, 
but  which  was  lost  on  its  first  journey.  How¬ 
ever,  Du  Lhut  was  not  there  when  it  arrived, 
as  he  did  not  tarry  long  because  of  his  anxi¬ 
ety  to  get  to  the  land  of  the  Dakotas.  So  we 
find  him  in  July  19,  1679,  planting  a  cross 
bearing  the  arms  of  King  Louis  in  the  newly 
discovered  lands  he  was  claiming  for  France. 
Du  Lhut  had  indeed  become  a  discoverer, 
within  eleven  months  of  his  departure  from 
Montreal.  He  was  now  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  Versailles  and  the  king  would 
have  had  some  trouble  in  recognizing  the 
fashionable  young  guardsman  in  the 
bearded  man  in  buckskins. 

Then  began  Du  Lhut’s  remarkable  career 
among  the  savages.  He  travelled  fearlessly 
among  the  most  ferocious  of  them,  made 
friends  with  them,  and  even  persuaded  them 
to  make  friends  among  themselves,  reconcil- 
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ing  rival  tribes  and  arranging  marriages 
between  braves  of  one  tribe,  and  Indian 
maids  of  another,  in  order  to  promote  peace 
among  the  red  men  and  friendliness  towards 
New  France.  While  many  of  the  coureurs 
became  as  primitive  as  the  savages  in  their 
wilderness  lives,  Du  Lhut  never  lost  his  dig¬ 
nity  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  gentleman.  Fie 
never  let  the  Indians  forget  that  he 
demanded  respect  from  them,  and  it  was 
partly  through  this  dignity  that  he  exerted 
his  remarkable  influence  over  them.  He 
dared  do  things  that  no  other  Frenchman 
dared,  but  he  did  it  all  with  such  gravity  and 
justice  that  the  savages  recognized  in  him  a 
great  and  generous  personality. 

In  the  summer  of  1680  he  was  wandering 
about  in  the  south-west  when  he  heard  that 
there  was  a  white  prisoner  with  a  certain 
tribe  on  the  Mississippi.  Was  he  a  French¬ 
man  in  distress,  or  an  Englishman  tres¬ 
passing  on  the  French  territory?  Du  Lhut 
decided  to  find  out.  Leaving  two  French¬ 
men  to  guard  his  camp,  he  set  out  with  the 
rest  of  his  party,  and  by  travelling  day  and 
night,  scarcely  stopping  to  eat,  in  a  little  over 
two  days  he  reached  the  tribe  he  sought. 
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There,  badly  used,  hungry  and  dirty,  he  dis¬ 
covered  Hennepin.  It  was  a  camp  of  two 
thousand  Sioux,  proud  and  savage.  Into 
their  midst  he  strode,  bronzed,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation,  and  scolded  them 
for  abusing  a  Frenchman !  If  he  had  shown 
any  signs  of  fear  they  would  have 
dispatched  him,  torturing  him  for  the  sport 
of  the  camp,  but  instead  the  chiefs  all  began 
to  apologize  and  attempt  to  explain  why  they 
had  done  it.  Proud  and  scornful,  Du  Lhut 
called  them  unfaithful  friends.  When 
finally  he  relented  in  his  attitude  there  was 
great  joy  and  they  made  him  a  great  feast. 
They  also  told  him  that  they  would  take  him 
on  a  twenty  days’  journey  to  a  great  salt  lake 
in  the  west.  That  was  a  temptation  to  Du 
Lhut,  for  it  would  have  made  him  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  but  he 
felt  he  had  to  get  Hennepin  safely  back  to 
Montreal;  so  he  reluctantly  declined  their 
offer.  The  chief  Ouasicoude  gave  him  a 
map  of  the  direct  route  home  and  so  he  set 
off.  No  sooner  had  he  got  Hennepin  back 
to  Montreal  than  he  set  off  in  a  great  hurry 
for  France  to  write  a  book  in  which  he  gave 
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Du  Lhut  scarcely  any  credit  at  all  for  his 
great  exploit. 

In  the  three  years  he  had  been  away  Du 
Lhut  had  explored  a  vast  new  territory  and 
won  over  several  great  new  tribes  to  the 
French  trade.  It  would  have  cost  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  fortune  to  send  out  official  expedi¬ 
tions  to  attempt  the  same  thing;  nevertheless 
when  he  arrived  home  he  was  promptly 
arrested  for  taking  part  in  the  illegal  trade, 
and  the  Governor,  Count  Frontenac,  impris¬ 
oned  him  in  Chateau  St.  Louis.  However, 
this  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  sounds,  be¬ 
cause  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant  were 
at  loggerheads  over  the  coureurs  de  bois, 
Frontenac  defending,  Intendant  Duches- 
neau  attacking  them.  So  Frontenac  appar¬ 
ently  arrested  Du  Lhut  in  order  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  antagonistic  Inten¬ 
dant,  for  the  imprisoned  coureur  de  bois  had 
a  place  at  the  Governor’s  table  every  day  in 
the  vice-regal  chateau  at  Quebec. 

Du  Lhut  decided  to  go  home  to  Paris  to 
ask  the  pardon  and  help  of  the  king;  so  we 
see  him  once  more  in  the  velvet  coats  and 
lace  ruffles  of  Versailles ;  but  though  the  king 
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would  not  grant  him  the  right  to  trade  for 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  returned 
to  Quebec  we  see  him  being  called  into  the 
council,  to  discuss  the  war  against  the  Iro¬ 
quois.  Presently  we  see  him  engaged  by  the 
government  to  go  back  to  the  far  west  as 
post  commander,  where  he  could  gather  his 
coureurs  de  bois  about  him  as  garrison  and 
explorers  and  go  on  trading  under  permit  on 
his  own  account. 

Du  Lhut  was  not  a  man  of  marked  ambi¬ 
tion  or  avarice.  If  he  had  been  there  were 
great  opportunities  both  for  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  But  he  was  content  with  his  adven¬ 
tures,  with  his  services  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  and  with  the  fascination  of  his 
experiences  with  the  strange,  savage  people 
he  discovered. 

Du  Lhut  was  the  founder  of  a  new  post 
where  the  city  of  Fort  William  now  stands, 
nearly  three  months’  journey  by  canoe  from 
Montreal.  There  he  lured  the  tribes  who 
hunted  for  still  another  thousand  miles  to 
westward,  so  that  he  drew  to  French  trade 
the  furs  from  all  western  Ontario  and  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  parts  of  what  is  now  the  United 
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States.  It  was  an  extraordinary  addition  of 
territory  to  New  France,  making  the  fur 
lands  for  two  thousand  miles  inland  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  France.  To-day  the  journey  from 
Montreal  to  Fort  William  is  a  long  journey, 
by  rail  or  steamer.  But  what  a  stupendous 
adventure  it  was  in  those  days  to  make  it  in 
a  birch  bark  canoe!  Yet  year  after  year 
Frenchmen  did  it  until  it  was  a  familiar  high¬ 
way.  After  the  Frenchmen  came  the  British 
traders  and  adventurers  over  the  same  route 
until  canoes  gave  way  to  ships  and  railways. 

Du  Lhut  stood  so  high  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators  now,  that  eventually  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  great  post  of  Michilimack- 
inac  and  while  he  was  there  he  heard 
that  two  Frenchmen  had  been  murdered. 
Prompt  as  ever,  Du  Lhut  set  out  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  French  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where,  all 
told,  he  had  just  forty-two  followers. 
Nevertheless  he  secured  the  accused  mur¬ 
derers,  and  after  many  hours  of  conference 
with  four  hundred  Indians,  he  condemned 
two  of  the  red  men  to  death  in  penalty  for 
the  slaying.  Depending  once  again  on  his 
dignity  and  reputation,  Du  Lhut  actually 
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proceeded  to  execute  the  condemned  men  in 
view  of  all  their  countrymen  and  maintained 
the  prestige  of  the  French  intact. 

Next  Du  Lhut  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  build 
a  post  to  prevent  the  ambitious  English  from 
coming  up  to  the  great  lakes  to  trade.  It 
was  thirty  miles  from  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  and  operating  from  that 
point,  with  his  garrison  of  thirty  reckless 
coureurs,  Du  Lhut  captured  as  many  English 
traders.  When  his  cousin  Tonti  came  north 
and  camped  actually  on  the  site  of  Detroit, 
Du  Lhut  went  down  to  meet  him,  joined 
forces  with  him  and  on  a  journey  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  they  captured 
another  thirty  Englishmen  and  put  a  stop  for 
the  time  to  the  English  plans  for  trade 
expansion. 

So  we  see  Du  Lhut,  prompt,  efficient, 
adventurous,  keeping  the  loyalty  of  his 
coureur  de  bois  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  travelling  incredible  thousands  of 
miles  by  canoe  and  snowshoe  through  un¬ 
charted  wilderness,  in  the  service  of  New 
France. 

Meantime,  however,  Du  Lhut  had  not 
been  making  very  much  money  for  himself, 
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for  though  he  had  the  privilege  of  trading  for 
furs,  for  instance,  at  Detroit,  yet  he  had  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  garrison  which  was 
apparently  there  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
but  which  the  Governor  neglected  to  meet. 
So  Du  Lhut’s  uncle  in  Montreal  had  been 
lending  him  money  to  meet  his  expenses. 
Being  a  shrewd  business  man  Uncle  Jacques 
decided  to  make  a  trip  out  and  see  what  Du 
Lhut  was  doing  with  the  money.  What  he 
saw  at  the  post  of  Detroit  apparently  did  not 
impress  him  very  much,  for  he  returned  to 
Montreal  and  sued  Du  Lhut  in  the  courts  for 
what  he  had  lent  him,  and  was  awarded  a 
favourable  decision.  Years  afterwards  when 
Jacques  Patron  died  he  left  all  his  money 
to  Claude  Greysolon  and  ignored  Du  Lhut. 

Du  Lhut  had  now  been  ten  years  in  the 
country.  Seven  of  those  years  had  been 
hard  and  unhappy  ones  because  they 
covered  the  period  during  which  the  Fight¬ 
ing  Governor,  Frontenac,  was  in  France,  and 
two  very  weak  and  inefficient  Governors 
followed  one  another  in  his  place.  Whereas 
Frontenac  had  impressed  the  Indians  with 
his  strength  and  dignity,  both  La  Barre  and 
Denonville  did  weak  and  foolish  and  treach- 
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erous  things,  making  the  work  of  Du  Lhut 
and  other  of  the  great  coureurs  de  hois  many 
times  as  difficult  in  maintaining  right  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  savages  who  were  only  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  estimate  the  white  men.  Du 
Lhut  had  fought  loyally  for  each  of  the  weak 
Governors,  but  he  had  often  been  indignant 
and  wrathful  over  their  folly.  Worst  of 
all,  Denonville  had  treacherously  taken  a 
number  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  and  sent  them  to  France  to  serve  as 
galley  slaves  in  the  king’s  ships.  It  was 
relief  indeed  to  Du  Lhut  to  hear  not  only 
that  the  great  old  Governor  was  returning 
but  that  those  that  survived  of  the  Indian 
galley  slaves  were  also  being  returned  to 
their  tribes.  The  Governor  and  the  Indians 
were  sailing  together  from  France,  but  while 
their  ship  was  still  skipping  over  the  sea 
under  its  great  sails,  the  sombre  tragedy  of 
the  Lachine  massacre  came  to  prove  to  Den¬ 
onville  the  gross  folly  of  his  policy  with  the 
Indian  people. 

The  Iroquois  who  put  torch  and  toma¬ 
hawk  to  the  sleeping  town  of  Lachine 
escaped  exultingly,  laughing  at  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  French.  The  first  man  to  extract 
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payment  from  the  savages  was  the  noble 
and  dependable  Du  Lhut. 

Du  Lhut  selected  thirty  trusty  coureurs  de 
hois  for  his  expedition.  They  travelled  five 
or  six  to  a  canoe,  and  when  they  got  up  the 
Ottawa  where  they  expected  the  Iroquois 
to  be  hiding  they  kept  careful  watch.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  enemy,  half  the  men 
bent  over  so  that  their  backs  looked  like 
bales  of  merchandise.  Then  the  paddlers, 
pretending  to  be  alarmed,  turned  as  if  to  fly 
away.  However,  they  allowed  the  Iroquois 
to  gain  upon  them,  and  when,  shouting  with 
mad  glee,  the  red  men  were  close  upon  the 
Frenchmen,  at  a  signal  from  Du  Lhut,  all 
the  canoes  turned,  all  the  crouching  French¬ 
men  shot  up  into  position  with  their  muskets 
levelled,  and  peppered  away  at  the  amazed 
Indians.  They  shot  or  drowned  all  but 
three,  and  these,  helplessly  bound,  Du  Lhut 
carried  off  to  Montreal.  Imagine  the  cheer¬ 
ing  and  the  glee  in  Montreal  over  this  retalia¬ 
tion.  Du  Lhut  handed  over  his  prisoners, 
and  so  fierce  was  the  hatred  of  these  invaders 
that  the  colonists  decided  that  the  Iroquois 
should  have  a  taste  of  their  own  medicine 
and  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
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You  may  still  see  the  spot,  near  Nelson’s 
monument  in  Montreal,  where  the  great 
bonfires  were  built  and  where  the  painted 
savages  were  tied  to  stakes.  Some  French 
hand  set  a  torch  to  the  kindling,  and  horrible 
as  it  seems  to  us  to-day,  the  colonists  stood 
about  and  watched  the  great  yellow  flames 
mount  around  the  sweating,  stoic  prisoners 
until  they  consumed  them. 

For  twenty-nine  years  Du  Lhut  served 
New  France.  Now  as  commander  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  post,  in  turn  at  Lachine,  Fort  Frontenac, 
Michilimackinac,  Detroit,  and  others  even 
farther  afield,  and  again  as  an  officer  on 
expeditions  against  both  red  and  white 
enemies,  Indians  and  English.  Countless 
thousands  of  miles  he  travelled,  by  canoe 
and  snowshoe,  always  dependable,  always 
loyal,  always  energetic  and  resourceful. 
His  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records 
in  the  history  of  New  France. 

He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  acquire  or 
to  hold  wealth.  He  might  be  called  a  prac¬ 
tical  dreamer.  No  man  in  New  France  ever 
equalled  him  in  authority  over  the  Indians. 
Probably  no  man  had  more  opportunities  to 
make  a  fortune  for  himself  from  furs.  Yet 
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at  his  death  Governor  Vaudreuil  wrote  the 
sincerest  tribute  he  could  pay  him,  in  an  age 
when  Quebec  and  Montreal  knew  many  men 
with  the  lust  for  wealth,  well-gotten  or  ill- 
gotten,  when  he  wrote  “he  was  a  very  honest 
man.”  No  journey  was  too  great,  no  task 
too  hard  for  him,  though  he  might  face  cold, 
hunger,  hardship  in  its  doing.  Gay  he  must 
have  been,  too,  to  ease  the  time  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  man  of  large  and  resourceful 
mind,  to  bear  the  solitude  that  the  work  often 
imposed.  Altogether  I  think  Daniel  Du  Lhut 
was  the  sort  of  man  we  would  meet  to-day 
with  intense  delight,  if  we  had  the  chance  to 
peep  into  that  storehouse  of  his  memories 
and  listen  to  his  tales  of  high  adventure. 

In  1707  we  find  Du  Lhut  handing  over 
command  of  the  post  at  Detroit  to  his  cousin, 
Nicholas  Tonti,  and  turning  his  canoe  east¬ 
ward  for  the  last  time.  Up  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  in  at  the  turbulent  mouth 
of  the  French  river,  across  the  silver  lake 
of  Nipissing  and  down  the  picturesque 
Ottawa,  home  again,  to  Montreal. 

He  was  an  old  man  now,  perhaps  not  so 
old  in  years,  for  he  was  still  on  the  sunny  side 
of  sixty,  but  broken  and  bent  by  hardship 
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and  suffering,  as  he  had  suffered  for  twenty- 
five  years  with  gout.  He  must  look  for  a  per¬ 
manent  home  now,  and  so,  not  far  from  the 
great  house  he  had  built  three  decades  be¬ 
fore,  he  rented  the  ground  floor  of  a  big  stone 
house  owned  by  a  leather  merchant,  Charles 
de  Launay.  Charles  had  a  young  wife  who 
was  kind  to  the  old  adventurer,  and  they  had 
a  little  lad,  whose  name  was  also  Charles, 
who  delighted  the  king  of  the  coureurs  de 
bois.  Probably  little  Charles  sat  on  a  foot¬ 
stool  near  Du  Lhut  and  begged  for  tales  of 
Indians  in  the  far  west. 

Du  Lhut’s  old  friends  dropped  in  to  see 
him,  too,  for  all  the  great  men  of  the  colony 
knew  and  respected  him,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  loved  him.  One  of  them  was  Baron 
Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil,  whose  great  stone 
chateau-fort  Du  Lhut  could  see  with  his 
keen  eyes  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
lovely  southern  shore.  LeMoyne  was 
among  the  friends  who  were  with  him  when 
he  made  his  will,  leaving  some  of  his  money 
to  little  Charles  and  all  his  furniture  and 
other  things  to  Charles’  mother. 

On  warm  and  sunny  days  he  walked  out 
along  St.  Paul  in  his  suit  of  fine  brown 
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cloth  embroidered  in  gold,  with  gilt  buttons, 
and  buttonholes  worked  in  fine  gold  thread, 
and  over  it  all  a  scarlet  cloak.  He  had  a 
plumed  hat  upon  his  great  peruke  and  a  cane 
with  a  silver  handle,  and  though  he  cared 
little  for  fashion,  yet  he  looked  what  he  was, 
a  great  gentleman. 

One  February  day  in  1710,  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  lay  frozen  all  the  way  across  to 
Longueuil,  and  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
roofs  of  Montreal  and  blue  wood  smoke 
curled  up  from  row  upon  row  of  Canadian 
homes,  safe  at  last  from  savage  invasion, 
then  came  Baron  LeMoyne  and  others  of 
Du  Lhut’s  old  friends,  many  of  them  old 
coureurs  like  himself,  into  the  quiet  rooms 
upon  St.  Paul  street  sadly.  The  house  was 
hushed.  In  an  inner  room  lay  Daniel  Du 
Lhut,  his  vigorous  hands  folded  quietly,  his 
keen,  commanding  eyes  closed  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  gone  on  his  last  adventure. 
They  were  not  ashamed  of  tears  in  their  eyes 
for  one  who  had  been  a  loyal  fellow  country¬ 
man,  a  trusty  friend,  a  gallant  adventurer. 

When  Baron  LeMoyne  sealed  up  his  old 
friend’s  papers  and  letters  there  were  among 
them  many  volumes  of  diaries.  Where  they 
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are  now  nobody  knows.  Perhaps  they  went 
back  to  France  to  Claude  Greysolon  along 
with  Du  Lhut’s  other  legacies  to  him.  Per-  ' 
haps  they  may  have  been  burned  with  some 
old  house  or  thrown  out  carelessly  by 
those  who  knew  not  their  value.  Per¬ 
haps— just  perhaps — they  are  still  lying 
somewhere  safely  enough,  in  some  old  lib¬ 
rary,  or  stowed  away  with  forgotten  books, 
to  come  to  light  some  day  and  tell  us  in  Du 
Lhut’s  own  words,  of  thirty  years  of  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  wilderness  of  mid-America. 
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PERE  MARQUETTE 

[1637-1675] 

PICTURE  to  yourself  a  young  man  aged 
twenty-nine  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  early  summer  of  1666. 

Jacques  Marquette  had  been  born  in  Laon, 
Old  France,  1637,  in  a  home  of  wealth,  one 
of  six  children,  and  educated  in  a  Jesuit 
College.  Partly  because  he  had  a  frail  body, 
partly  because  his  own  inclinations  ran  that 
way,  he  had  become  a  Jesuit  priest.  Such 
missionary  zeal  overran  Old  France  in  that 
age  as  overran  all  the  Protestant  world  in 
the  early  eighteen  hundreds.  The  motives 
of  the  Jesuit  zeal  were  of  two  distinct  types. 
One  motive  was  secular;  the  other  was 
religious.  The  Jesuits  were  in  the  first  full 
flush  of  religious  zeal,  unquenched  and  un¬ 
curbed  by  the  secular  motives  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  France.  The  Jesuits  were  all  “for 
the  Greater  Glory  of  God”  in  all  lands.  They 
were  eager  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
thirst,  death  in  their  evangel;  but  the 
Emperor  of  France  was  plotting  to  outstrip 
the  ambitions  of  Spain  for  world  dominion 
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and  to  grasp  all  lands  under  his  flag.  He  was 
as  eager  to  use  the  Jesuits  to  extend  his 
domain  as  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  used;  but 
here  came  in  the  conflict  of  motives.  The 
Jesuits  drew  funds  for  their  missions  from 
the  King’s  Treasure  Box.  The  King,  to 
keep  that  Treasure  Box  filled,  could  not 
draw  on  gold  and  silver  mines  as  Spain  did 
from  South  America  and  Mexico;  but  he 
could  draw  bigger  revenues  from  the  fur 
trade  of  Canada.  He  drew  one-fourth  of 
all  revenues  from  fur  trade,  and  his  vice¬ 
regents  in  New  France,  going  out  penniless 
from  noble  families,  drew  another  fourth. 
The  young  scions  of  an  extravagant  nobility 
flocked  to  New  France  like  hungry  vultures 
to  mend  their  fortunes.  They  could  make 
great  gains  from  the  fur  trade  only  by  the 
wide  and  wild  barter  of  brandy  and  rum 
among  the  Indians  and  riffraff  bush  rangers 
called  coureurs  de  bois — runners  of  the 
woods — and  by  trading  firearms  to  the  north 
tribes  to  fight  New  England  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  king  might  forbid  the  use  of 
liquor  with  Indians;  but  his  governors  in 
New  France  winked  at  the  trade  with  a  con¬ 
veniently  blind  eye.  The  Jesuits  might  fight 
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the  rum  demon  among  the  murderous  sav¬ 
ages  and  send  complaints  to  the  king;  but  the 
king,  too,  had  a  blind  eye;  so  the  two  motives 
God  and  Mammon  were  in  violent  conflict. 

But  of  this,  the  young  missionary  coming 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  knew  nothing.  Of  a 
loving,  almost  girlish,  sunny  disposition, 
he  had  quite  naturally  chosen  as  his  patron 
saint  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  chose  Montreal 
as  his  first  field  of  labour  because  it  was  near¬ 
est  to  the  savage  lands  of  the  North-West. 
While  Quebec  City  had  been  laid  out  as  the 
capital  of  New  France  and  strong  fort, 
Montreal  had  been  dedicated  from  the  first 
to  missions.  It  was  the  jumping-off  place  to 
the  far  unknown  Up  Country.  On  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  king’s  garrisons,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  worst  attacfa  of  the  Iroquois 
from  the  south.  It  was  also  a  great 
rendezvous  for  the  fur  fairs  and  wild  bush 
rangers,  and  Hurons  and  Algonquins  now 
fleeing  like  terrified  sheep  from  the  wolfish 
Iroquois  who  had  pursued  and  scattered 
them  as  far  west  as  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron  and  Michigan. 

As  he  paused  at  Quebec  City,  the  refined 
young  Marquette  must  have  despised  as 
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much  as  he  admired  the  roistering  swagger¬ 
ing  young  blades  of  New  France.  They 
dressed  in  grey  leather  of  finest  texture,  with 
broad-brimmed  plumed  hats.  Their  tunics 
were  belted  tight  to  display  slim  graceful 
figures.  In  the  belts  were  pistols  and 
swords  drawn  on  the  slightest  provocation 
in  duel  or  to  slash  saucy  underlings  from  the 
stone  paved  walks  to  the  muddy  gutter.  The 
trousers  met  the  boot-leg,  half-way  to  the 
thigh;  and  the  boot  was  such  a  beauty  as  no 
modern  shoe  could  surpass.  It  was  leather, 
soft  as  silk,  with  top  that  flapped  over  just 
enough  to  show  inside  lining  of  cinnamon 
brown.  It  gave  a  nice  flap-flap  swish  as  the 
gallants  sauntered  along  the  streets  of  Upper 
Town  throwing  glances  at  the  demoiselles 
sitting  in  open  shuttered  windows  pretend¬ 
ing  to  do  fancy-work.  The  foot  of  the  boot 
fitted  with  the  precision  of  a  kid  glove,  but 
the  sole  was  hard  enough  to  hold  spur;  and 
if  the  long  gauntlets  were  drawn  off  to  doff 
the  gay  hat  to  the  windows,  the  hand  dis¬ 
played  was  soft  and  white  and  bedecked 
with  rings  as  any  lady’s. 

They  were  irresistible  those  young  bloods. 
“Vanity  of  vanities,”  the  good  bishops 
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might  thunder  from  the  pulpits;  but  the 
young  demoiselles — they  were  still  more 
intractable.  Their  dress  was  shocking  in  an 
age  when  ladies  of  the  court  wore  ruffles  to 
their  ears  and  skirts  that  hid  even  a  suspicion 
of  ankles.  These  New  France  girls  wore  low 
neck  dresses  with  “frontage  of  open  lace” 
woven  by  the  habitant  women  from  delicate 
yellow-gold  flax  thread;  and  they  looked  at 
men  when  the  Jesuit  regulations  compelled 
a  priest  to  lower  his  eyes  on  meeting  a  lady; 
but  the  frivolous  ladies  made  their  devotions, 
counted  their  beads,  confessed  their  sins  and 
went  out  light-hearted  as  ever. 

The  docks  of  Quebec  City  were  crowded 
with  sailing  vessels  thick  as  a  leafless  forest. 
The  riffraff  lounged  in  Lower  Town,  drunk, 
idle,  defiant,  waiting  to  join  a  fur  brigade  to 
the  Up  Country.  The  governor’s  palace 
stood  on  the  crest  of  the  high  rock  above  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Convents,  colleges,  hospitals 
clustered  across  and  around  the  City  Square. 
You  can  see  all  the  sites  to-day.  Below,  the 
St.  Lawrence  lay  a  silver  sheet  of  beautiful 
waters.  The  Laurentian  Mountains  swam 
in  a  filtered  haze  and  enchanted  bloom  of 
flowers  and  forests. 
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The  voyage  on  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
deepened  and  fired  the  young  missionary’s 
zeal  for  New  France.  It  was  alive  with  such 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  as  Marquette  had  never 
seen.  Three  Rivers  to  the  right  was  only  a 
village  and,  of  course,  all  lads  from  Quebec 
to  Montreal  were  great  shots  and  hunters 
from  the  time  they  could  handle  a  gun. 
Mount  Royal — Montreal — seemed  even 
grander  and  more  wonderful  to  Marquette. 
Indian  canoes  of  birch  bark,  small  enough  for 
one  paddler  or  big  enough  for  a  dozen,  cedar 
canoes,  broader  across  and  long  enough  for 
twenty  to  forty  paddlers,  lay  upside  down  on 
the  shore  getting  split  seams  tallowed,  tarred, 
rosined,  or  rocked  to  the  back  wash  of  river 
and  rapid.  The  Indians  seemed  to  clamour  in 
a  dozen  dialects.  Some  had  hair  combed 
in  a  pompadour — upright.  They  were  called 
the  Staring  Hairs  in  distinction  from  the  long 
braided  fellows  like  the  Sioux,  Cree, 
Assiniboines.  A  red  band  bound  the  fore¬ 
head — a  signal  for  hunters  not  to  aim  at  a 
man’s  head  for  a  bear.  If  Marquette  had 
thought  the  swaggering  blades  of  Quebec 
gay  as  to  dress,  what  did  he  think  of  the 
Indian  beaux?  Their  buckskin  in  white  or 
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tan  was  embroidered  with  flattened  and  dyed 
porcupine  quills  from  tunic  to  moccasin. 
The  trousers  were  fringed  down  each  seam. 
The  complexions  were  coppery  brown,  the 
faces  smooth,  neither  beard  nor  moustache. 
Nearly  all  the  Indians  seemed  young.  The 
elders  did  not  come  down  as  far  as  Montreal 
from  the  Upper  Lakes.  The  Indians  seemed 
agile,  quick  and  light  of  foot  as  cats.  They 
flipped  a  canoe  paddle  light  and  noiseless  as 
a  chip.  They  seemed  to  be  able  to  double  up 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  at  any  angle,  or  to 
jump  erect  quick  without  rocking  it  in  the 
least,  or  to  carry  it  upside  down  on  heads  and 
shoulders  light  as  a  hat  and  away  with  it  at  a 
run  up  bluff  or  over  stones  or  across  rocks 
riffling  in  wave  wash,  where  a  white  man 
would  have  swayed  and  sprawled.  They 
paddled  with  an  odd  quick  flip  from  side  to 
side,  three  dips  at  a  time  and  in  perfect  time, 
without  a  knock  on  the  gun’ls,  which  gave 
the  canoe  a  sort  of  galloping  jump  forward. 

What  a  conquest  for  “the  Greater  Glory 
of  God”  if  he  could  help  to  win  the  empire 
of  these  savages  for  France!  He  realized 
now  why  the  Jesuit  head  had  sent  him  to 
Mount  Royal  to  learn  the  languages  of 
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Upper  Lake  tribes  from  older  missionaries. 
Here  was  empire  for  flaming  zeal,  harvest 
where  the  reapers  were  few.  His  Jesuit 
teachers  in  Montreal  found  he  had  the  most 
marvellous  facility  in  picking  up  a  speaking 
language  of  Algonquins  and  Hurons  and 
Ottawas  and  Nipissings  and  Cree  and 
Illinois,  now  chased  by  the  wolfish  Iroquois 
and  dispersed  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Mississippi;  but  alas  and  alas  as  Marquette 
was  to  learn,  on  the  Mississippi  dwelt  a 
tribe  ruthless  as  the  Iroquois — the  Sioux. 

To  aid  him  in  learning  the  Indian  dialects, 
Marquette  mingled,  too,  with  the  bush 
rangers.  Some  were  fine,  some  were 
scoundrels,  but  all  could  help  him  map  out 
the  Up  Country  for  his  future  life  work.  He 
heard  at  Three  Rivers  of  Radisson  and 
Groseillers,  who  had  found  the  Great  Forked 
River  of  the  West  about  six  years  previously, 
but  had  gone  rather  as  traders  than  explorers 
and  had  lately,  to  the  fury  of  the  Governors 
at  Quebec,  gone  over  to  the  service  of  the 
English  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colonies.  One  bush  ranger,  about  eight 
years  younger  than  Marquette,  son  of  a 
poor  wagon  maker  in  Quebec,  he  especially 
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liked.  His  name  was  Louis  Joliet.  He  was 
sunny  and  enthusiastic  and  deeply  religious 
as  Marquette  himself.  He  had  wanted  to 
become  a  priest  in  Montreal,  but  the  priests 
themselves  had  dissuaded  him.  They  realized 
they  had  too  many  priests  and  too  few  prac¬ 
tical  manual  helpers.  Joliet  had  been  on 
the  Upper  Lakes  searching  for  those  silver 
and  copper  mines,  which  later  made  Lake 
Superior  famous.  He  had  gone  up  by  the 
Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  and  come  back  by 
Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie  and  Ontario; 
but  this  last  route  was  too  dangerous.  The 
portage  at  Niagara  was  the  door.  The 
Iroquois  raiders  held  the  key.  Better  go  up 
the  Ottawa  and  Mattawa,  then  down  French 
River  to  Lake  Huron  and  across  to  Mickili- 
mackinac  “mighty  rushing  straits.” 

When  Montreal,  right  within  range  of 
the  King’s  garrison,  was  bad  from  bush 
ranger  influence,  what  was  Mickilimackinac 
(Mackinac)  with  no  garrison,  no  troops,  no 
law,  brandy  in  floods  and  Indians  in  thou¬ 
sands  at  the  great  fishing  rendezvous  of  the 
Straits?  It  was  the  very  worst  spot  in  all 
New  France.  Joliet  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Jesuits  to  hold  the  tribes  at  the  Soo  (Sault 
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“leaping  waters”)  because  Radisson  had 
gone  over  completely  to  the  English  by  1672. 
These  helpers  were  really  a  consecrated 
secular  religious  band.  Joliet  knew  Radis¬ 
son  and  Groseillers  well.  He  had  fished  and 
hunted  with  them  up  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  no  doubt  drawn  from  them 
much  information  to  guide  him  on  the  Upper 
Lakes.  The  Hurons,  it  seemed,  had  dispersed 
chiefly  to  Lake  Superior,  where  the  Jesuits 
now  had  a  mission  at  La  Pointe,  the  extreme 
west  end.  The  Algonquins  and  Ottawas 
(whose  name  is  spelled  in  a  dozen  different 
ways,  Otouacks,  Autocaks,  by  Radisson) 
v/ere  among  the  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes  of 
Green  Bay,  Michigan.  The  Winnebagoes 
were  named  from  “a  lake  of  muddy  waters.” 
The  Menominees  took  their  name  from  the 
wild  rice  or  oats  in  the  fresh-water  swamps 
of  Wisconsin.  The  Saulteurs  were  really 
mixed  bloods  of  the  Sault’s  leaping  waters. 
The  Chippewas  were  named  from  wearing 
moccasins  with  “puckered  seams.”  The 
Thunder  Bay  and  Thunder  Mountain  and 
Thunder  gods  of  these  Upper  Lakes  were 
from  the  awful  thunder-storms  over  great 
bodies  of  fresh  water  drawing  down  electric 
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storms.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall 
offend  Chicago  or  not  by  saying  its  name 
came  either  from  the  skunk  or  from  wild 
onions.  The  smell  was  not  dissimilar. 
Lacrosse  hardly  needs  its  name  explained. 
It  was  from  the  game  played  by  the  Indians. 
The  Lake  of  the  Illinois  was,  of  course,  just 
Michigan. 

Up  the  Ottawa  then,  after  two  years  study 
of  the  Indian  languages,  the  young  Mar¬ 
quette  had  proceeded.  Here  were  the 
Lachine  (China)  Rapids,  galloping  like 
wild  horses  some  miles  above  Montreal,  and 
in  Marquette’s  canoe  would  be  the  usual 
eight  or  ten  paddlers,  bush  rangers  and 
Indians,  with  goods  for  barter  piled  between 
paddlers,  and  each  pack  of  goods  tightly 
bound  up  in  rough  burlap  to  be  carried  on  the 
Indians’  backs,  pack  line  across  foreheads 
with  a  hitch  under  shoulders  to  support  the 
weight.  He  had  learned  in  his  two  years 
how  to  scramble  over  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
portages  fast  as  the  Indians  with  packets 
and  canoes.  Then  came  Ste.  Anne’s,  saint  of 
all  boatmen,  to  whom  the  pagan  fellows 
tossed  offerings  of  tobacco  and  the  white 
men  doffed  caps  or  said  prayers  for  a  safe 
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voyage.  Then  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun¬ 
tains,  about  twenty  miles  long,  was  easy 
going;  for  the  canoemen  hoisted  blankets  for 
sails  and  sang  as  they  dipped  their  swift 
paddles.  The  Chaudiere  Falls  of  modern 
Ottawa  were  the  first  long  portage  up  the 
Ottawa  proper.  To  the  left,  the  passing 
brigades  must  have  seen  the  Rideau  Falls, 
like  a  curtain.  Came  more  and  more  rapids 
— the  worst  the  Chats  or  Cats  near  modern 
Ottawa,  from  the  howling  of  the  wild  cats 
and  lynx  in  the  forests  at  nights.  At  last 
came  the  forking  of  the  Ottawa  up  the 
Mattawa.  The  St.  Lawrence  had  been  silver- 
blue.  The  Ottawa  deepened  to  bluish 
purple;  but  the  Mattawa  was  amber  from  its 
heavily  forested  banks.  It  was  not  a  hard 
river  to  ascend  in  spite  of  many  ruffling 
rapids  for  forty-five  miles;  for  the  men 
camped  every  fifteen  miles  and  hunted  or 
fished  and  even  called  one  upper  portage 
Camp  Bad  Music;  for  there  through  care¬ 
lessness  many  had  lost  their  lives  or  hurt 
themselves  on  the  sharp  lava  rocks  now 
bulging  up  like  iron-caps — iron-caps  we 
know  to-day  covering  the  most  valuable 
nickel  and  copper  mines  in  the  world.  Fire 
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had  stripped  the  rocks  here  bare.  Nipissing 
Lake  was  so  called  because  it  was  “the  lake 
across  which  you  could  not  see”  for  islands 
and  fogs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
North  Bay  and  Algonquin  Park  are  here 
to-day.  The  Indians  were  really  Algon- 
quins.  Out  of  Lake  Nipissing  ran  French 
River  to  Lake  Huron.  It  was  disliked  by 
voyageurs.  In  it  boiled  “kettle  holes,”  stone 
holes  tossed  by  the  rocks  of  spring  floods 
boiling  like  pots;  and  many  a  little  wooden 
cross  marked  the  grave  of  careless  or  tipsy 
paddler.  “Hardly  a  foot  of  soil  to  be  seen 
from  one  end  to  the  other — entire  rock” 
relates  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  a  century 
later;  and  direct  to  Mickilimackinac  as  the 
canoes  could  carry  him,  Marquette  pro¬ 
ceeded.  It  was  not  difficult  in  calm  weather. 
The  canoes  paddled  from  isle  to  isle  now 
well  known  to  all  the  Jesuits.  In  rough 
weather  creating  whirlpools  and  rushing 
waves,  they  hugged  the  north  shore  and 
camped  till  the  winds  calmed. 

Marquette  now  saw  with  his  own  eyes  and 
heard  from  dispersed  Indians  and  Jesuits  the 
story  of  the  awful  havoc  wrought  by  the 
Iroquois  as  far  north-west  as  the  Upper 
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Lakes.  The  missions  of  Lake  Huron  lay  in 
ruins.  The  holy  fathers  had  followed  their 
flocks,  some  to  Superior  by  the  Sault,  others 
to  Michigan  by  Mackinac.  The  lawlessness 
of  Mackinac  lasted  for  a  hundred  years. 
Only  two  factors  redeemed  it  as  a  mission 
centre.  Here  were  Indians  from  north, 
south,  east,  west.  Here  always  were  fish 
foods  in  abundance  at  either  the  Straits  of 
the  Sault  from  Lake  Superior,  or  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  from  Lake  Michigan.  White- 
fish  could  be  harpooned  by  the  hundreds  in 
a  few  hours.  Also  was  wild  rice  in  count¬ 
less  swamps.  No  mission  need  starve. 
Neither  need  it  fear  Iroquois  pursuit  if  the 
Indians  held  together  and  kept  the  Straits 
a  door  locked  to  all  foes. 

Marquette  now  went  to  St.  Ignace  on  the 
north  shore  of  Mackinac.  The  fort  was 
moved  in  1706  to  the  south  shore.  Other 
priests  were  down  on  Green  Bay  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  Thence  they  had  mapped 
the  way  pretty  well  up  Fox  River  and  down 
the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  how  along  these  rivers  where  to¬ 
day  stand  little  college  and  water-power 
cities  like  Appleton  and  Neenah  and  Osh- 
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kosh,  once  gathered  wild  savages,  almost 
naked,  to  listen  to  the  Jesuits  imploring  them 
to  keep  the  peace,  obey  the  black-robes  and 
put  away  eight  wives — no  easy  injunction 
when  each  wife  represented  a  clan  or  tribe 
who  defended  the  old  polygamous  chief ;  but 
the  old  fellow  was  a  magnificent  physical 
specimen  as  he  is  to  this  day. 

Wherever  the  good  black-robes  saw,  on 
rocks,  grotesque  pictures  whose  great  goggle 
eyes  stared  at  them  from  round  heads,  their 
bodies  and  arms  drawn  like  sticks,  and 
wicked  signs  surrounding  the  fantastic 
figures,  they  smashed  them  as  images  of  the 
devil.  A  pity  this,  for  these  crude  picto- 
graphs  were  really  rude  drawings  of 
the  tribes’  history.  However,  the  Indians 
honoured  and  feasted  the  zealous  mission¬ 
aries  like  kings,  and  besought  them  for  fire¬ 
arms  to  fight  the  Iroquois;  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  began  to  learn  there  was  lots  more  in 
savage  lands  than  motives  from  “le-pet-tee- 
cat-ee-cheesm.”  The  black-robe  was  often 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea”  to  know 
whether  it  were  wiser  to  give  firearms  to 
savage  bands  with  heads  crazed  by  bush 
ranger  rum,  or  risk  defeat  by  pursuing 
Iroquois, 
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Marquette  was  out  at  La  Pointe  on  Lake 
Superior  from  the  fall  of  1669  to  1672,  when 
up  came  his  old  friend  Louis  Joliet  with 
orders  from  Governor  Frontenac  to  prepare 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the 
Mississippi. 

A  word  as  to  St.  Ignace  on  the  Island  of 
Mackinac,  which  thousands  of  people  visit 
to-day.  The  island  was  three  miles  across, 
of  very  steep  rock.  It  was  the  door-key 
south-west  just  as  the  Sault  was  the  door-key 
north-west.  Its  beauty  cannot  be  put  in 
words.  Its  waters  were  blue  as  the  St. 
Lawrence,  bluer  and  clearer,  lacy-white 
with  foaming  waves  racing  at  a  gallop. 
Caves  were  on  many  of  the  surrounding 
rocks  and  narrow  arches  where  pursued 
tribes  could  hie  them,  hide  and  greet  the 
invading  enemy  with  bullet,  arrow,  and  stone 
from  sling.  The  missionaries  did  not  build 
forts  like  the  later  garrisons,  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  pickets  thirty  feet  high,  thick  as 
a  man’s  thigh,  round  the  mission  house,  the 
chapel,  the  stores  for  supplies.  All  were 
built  of  logs  chinked  with  moss  and  clay. 
The  roofs  were  of  bark  and  clay,  rain-proof. 
The  store  houses  were  one  hundred  feet  long 
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and  twenty  wide  and  often  had  lofts.  Heat 
in  winter — and  scant — from  a  fireplace. 
Windows  were  parchment.  Doors  were 
usually  slabs  on  leather  hinges,  or  wooden 
pins,  and  the  latch-string  hung  out  always 
for  the  Indian  visitor,  who  was  only  too 
ready  to  devour  his  own  substance,  then 
camp  in  his  ill-smelling  clothes  on  the  black- 
robes’  warm  hearth-stone,  devouring  sup¬ 
plies  with  a  voracious  appetite  while  he  lis¬ 
tened,  grunting  greedy  complaisance,  to  the 
priests’  admonitions  as  to  the  pathway  to 
Heaven.  “The  brutality,  the  violence,  the 
lewd  shameless  conduct,  the  contempt,  the 
insults”  that  mistook  gentleness  for  fear — 
are  all  set  forth  just  as  plainly  in  secular  re¬ 
ports  to  the  king  as  in  the  Jesuit  petitions  for 
restraint  of  the  brandy  trade. 

At  last  came  Marquette’s  chance  to 
carry  the  evangel  into  every  Indian  camp 
from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  and  to  know 
whether  that  river  fork,  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  led  to  the  Californias  or  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  capitals  of  the 
Devil’s  kingdom  could  hardly  be  worse 
than  all  he  had  witnessed  at  Mackinac.  What 
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he  had  suffered,  he  did  not  count  at  all.  It 
was  “for  the  Greater  Glory  of  God.” 

Marquette  left  Mackinac  on  May  17th, 
1673,  and  was  exactly  a  month  crossing  up 
the  Fox  River,  then  the  Wisconsin,  to  “the 
Father  of  Waters” — the  Mississippi,  then  a 
muddy  yeasty  flood  tide  from  the  thaw  in  the 
Up  Country.  Have  you  ever  visited  Wis¬ 
consin  in  spring?  I  have.  It  is  a  glory  of 
red  buds  bursting  in  blossom  and  leaf. 
Odours  as  elusive  as  incense  scent  the  air. 
Showers  may  fall  in  torrents  but  they  are 
followed  by  sunshine  clear  as  translucent 
light.  Blue  is  the  sky — almost  a  blue 
silver.  White  are  the  clouds  “shepherded 
by  the  winds” ;  and  though  both  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  are  amber  and  Winnebago  a 
muddy  lake,  neither  were  hard  going  for 
paddlers  inured  to  the  pace  up  the  Ottawa. 
The  two  discoverers  had  two  birch  canoes — 
seven  plates  of  bark  sewed  with  deer  thongs, 
then  tarred  and  tallowed  and  rosined  to  the 
gun’ls  of  either  cedar  or  willow.  The 
thwarts  were  of  cedar  or  stronger  wood  than 
birch.  The  paddles  of  the  toughest  wood 
the  Indians  could  find.  The  food  carried 
was  smoked  meat,  pounded  Indian  corn, 
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dried  berries;  and  there  were  five  Indian 
helpers.  May  and  June  are  months  espe¬ 
cially  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and,  of  course, 
Marquette  regarded  that  as  a  good  omen.  At 
the  edges  of  the  shadowy  forests  on  Green 
Bay  they  made  nightly  camps ;  but  the  wild 
rice  was  not  yet  ready  to  harvest,  though 
they  met  the  wild  rice  Indians — the 
Menominees. 

Of  course,  the  Menominees  tried  to  stop 
them  going  ahead.  They  told  of  those  fero¬ 
cious  raiders  of  the  plains,  ruthless  as  the 
Iroquois,  of  river  demons  whose  roar  would 
engulf  them,  and  worst  of  all — midsummer 
heat.  Wild  birds  were  in  myriads  among 
the  rice  swamps.  Deer  and  elk  were  under 
the  groves  of  elm  and  oak  lining  the  bluffs. 
Going  up  to  the  crest  of  the  bluffs  at  one 
camping  place,  Marquette  saw  across  the 
river  the  beginning  of  prairies;  and  met  the 
Mascoutins  and  Miamis  of  the  south,  both 
long  hair  tribes,  the  former  from  prairie 
tribes  to  the  west,  the  latter  from  Illinois  of 
the  south,  dressed  in  their  beautiful  buck¬ 
skin  with  red  girdles  and  head  bands  and 
“unpuckered”  porcupine  worked  moccasins 
— fine  warlike  races,  who  worshipped  an 
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Unseen  Manitou,  not  the  grotesque  goggle- 
eyed  monsters  of  rock  drawings.  Of  course, 
chiefs  met  them  in  council  and  Joliet  told 
them  of  the  power  of  the  French  Governor, 
and  Marquette  of  the  greater  power  of  the 
Great  Manitou. 

The  Mississippi  seemed  very  tranquil  at 
what  is  now  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  was  really 
like  a  placid  painted  lake.  Sometimes  they 
slept  under  the  inverted  canoes — sometimes 
under  the  stars  with  the  mists  for  a  screen 
from  Indian  spies,  who  might  have  seen 
camp  fires;  and  never  a  mist  rose  to  greet 
the  morning  sun  eager  as  Marquette  to  thank 
his  patron  saint  for  blessing  on  his  voyage, 
but  river  bluffs  were  growing  more  rugged, 
the  current  muddier  and  swifter.  The  log 
snags  whirling  in  eddies  were  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  frail  birch  canoes.  The  catfish 
blundering  and  bumping  them  almost  caused 
one  upset ;  and  then  the  buffaloes  to  the  west, 
in  what  is  now  Iowa,  appeared  in  such  herds 
as  discounted  travellers’  yarns. 

Caution  was  now  the  watchword,  and 
sleep  in  canoes  by  snatches  at  night,  and  fires 
on  the  bank  extinguished  quickly  when,  on 
June  25,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  days 
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they  came  on  a  moccasin  footprint  in  the 
soft  clay  of  the  west  shore.  Joliet  and  Mar¬ 
quette  followed  that  footprint  six  miles 
across  a  sunny  prairie  and  came  to  an  Indian 
camp  under  skin  tepee  as  different  from  the 
Lake  tribes  under  circular  bark  cabins  as  the 
Indians,  themselves,  were  dissimilar.  Was 
this  Des  Moines  near  Keokuk  or  some  little 
camp  nearer  modern  Davenport?  With  beat¬ 
ing  hearts,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  heaven 
and  shouted  to  attract  attention.  The  chiefs 
came  out  with  peace  pipe  pointed  to  the  sun 
— good  omen — and  they  wore  French  cloth¬ 
ing  and  presently  Marquette  learned  they 
were  Illinois  folks  and  he  was  invited  into 
the  tepee  of  the  great  chief,  who  received  him 
stark  naked.  The  welcome  was  hearty  as 
the  clothing  scant.  “The  sun  shone  because 
they  had  come,”  and  the  sun  rising  to  the 
great  occasion,  the  big  tepee  was  presently 
like  an  oven  stuffed  with  a  rabble  of  squaws 
and  naked  imps.  Smoke  the  peace  pipe 
again  they  must,  and  stuff  themselves  with 
contents  of  the  stew  pot,  and  listen  to 
declamations  of  Indian  oratory,  endless  and 
flowery  as  the  very  prairies.  Marquette  ex¬ 
tolled  the  Glory  of  God,  Joliet  the  power  of 
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Governor  Frontenac  and  the  hot  sun 
mounted  and  mounted.  Greasy  porridge, 
platters  of  greasier  fat  fish,  dog  meat,  fat 
buffalo  humps!  Poor  Marquette!  With  a 
stomach  squeamish  as  a  girl’s.  How  he 
must  have  longed  for  his  cool  canoe.  Joliet 
and  Marquette  that  night  reposed  on  buffalo 
robes  and  got  some  sleep  before  being  con¬ 
ducted  back  from  this  camp  by  a  rabble  of 
six  hundred. 

Drifting  slowly  with  the  river  tide,  they 
passed  where  the  Illinois  came  in  on  the 
east ;  and  Joliet  knew  this  ground.  It  would 
lead  back  up  to  Michigan  Lake;  but  the 
bluffs  were  becoming  like  ruined  castles  and 
if  the  devil  didn’t  bellow  from  the  paintings 
on  the  rocks,  he  seemed  to  from  the  fright¬ 
ful  pictured  drawings.  He  was  “large  as  a 
calf,”  horned,  red  eyed,  bearded  and  fright¬ 
ful  to  behold!  He  had  a  tail!  That  settled 
it.  He  was  a  Devil!  The  city  of  Alton  was 
the  site  of  this  horror. 

Then  a  terrible  torrent  of  muddy  water 
boiled  in  on  the  west,  tossing  logs  like  chips, 
eddying  and  swirling  with  an  under  suck 
that  tested  paddlers.  It  was  the  outlet  from 
the  other  fork  of  the  river — the  Missouri, 
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site  of  modern  St.  Louis.  However  far 
south  Radisson  had  gone,  Joliet  and  Mar¬ 
quette  had  been  true  discoverers  from  Prairie 
du  Chien.  A  few  days  later  and  they  had 
passed  to  the  east  the  outlet  of  the  Ohio — 
Beautiful  River.  They  were  now  among 
the  Osages  and  Pawnees  or  slaves,  pompa¬ 
dour  hair  on  crown,  but  long  braids,  too, 
down  the  back.  Here  all  the  tribes  were 
still  more  addicted  to  nakedness.  The  heat, 
the  malarial  mosquito,  the  stifling  hot  thick 
night  mists  began  to  tell  on  Marquette,  but 
these  Indians,  too,  must  be  told  “the  Greater 
Glory  of  God”  and  the  power  of  France;  for 
however  naked  they  strode  among  their 
tents,  they  had  guns,  hatchets,  bullets  and 
shot  from  New  England  traders  or  Spanish. 

Again  to  Marquette’s  infinite  relief,  they 
floated  south.  More  torrid  grew  the  heat, 
the  stifling  night  mists,  which  you  could  al¬ 
most  cut  with  a  knife,  the  depression  of 
feathery  forested  lower  banks,  solitary  and 
melancholy  as  a  jungle,  right  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  Here  were  real  wigwams, 
Indians  who  rushed  out  with  whoops  and 
pointed  arrows  to  shoot,  and  wooden  canoes 
that  surrounded  the  birch  craft  cutting  off 
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retreat  or  advance.  War  clubs  flew  over¬ 
head.  Marquette  held  out  his  peace  pipe. 
Evidently,  the  sign  was  unknown  to  the  wild 
fellows;  for  the  arrows  were  notched  to  let 
fly  from  the  drawn  bows,  when  the  chiefs 
signalled  the  Frenchman  to  come  ashore. 
One  Indian  seemed  to  know  enough  of  the 
Illinois  dialect  to  act  as  interpreter.  A  feast 
followed  of  mush  and  fish,  but  again  poor 
Marquette,  now  torn  by  ague  chills,  had  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  Arkansas  camp.  On 
the  east  shore  of  the  Mississippi  they  were 
again  entertained  by  the  Arkansas.  There 
was  every  evidence  here  of  trade  with 
Europeans  to  the  south — beads,  guns,  pots, 
kettles.  Feasting  never  stopped.  Poor 
Marquette  must  have  endured  such  bodily 
pangs  as  he  could  not  tell.  These  Indians 
were  plunderers,  too ;  for  they  tried  to  enter 
the  chief’s  tent  and  were  only  hindered  by 
the  wily  old  fellow  giving  a  peace  pipe  dance 
with  sagamore  (mush)  feast. 

Marquette  knew  now  the  Mississippi  did 
not  flow  towards  California  nor  towards 
China.  It  emptied  in  Spanish  domain — the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

He  had  gone  as  far  as  he  dare  or  his  health 
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would  permit  and  yet  had  to  retrace  steps 
back  up  to  Mackinac  before  the  fall  rains  and 
ice.  Joliet  counselled  returning  to  report  to 
the  Governor  of  New  France.  They  headed 
canoes  northward  again  on  July  17.  Mar¬ 
quette  was  now  prostrate  with  the  intense 
heat,  which  no  white  frame  can  resist  if 
bad  food  is  added  to  work  in  mid-day  heat. 
His  zeal  had  outrun  his  strength.  Joliet 
knew  well,  however  eager  the  King  of 
France  was  to  overreach  the  grasping  hands 
of  Spain,  it  would  not  add  to  the  domain  of 
France  to  perish  before  reporting,  or  to  find 
themselves  in  a  Spanish  dungeon  of  Mexico. 

Right  here  let  us  face  a  question  frankly. 
Where  does  Marquette  rank  as  a  great  dis¬ 
coverer?  At  the  very  top.  Radisson  was 
out  for  trade,  dauntless  as  xMarquette  but 
tough  in  fibre  as  whalebone.  Joliet  was  out 
to  extend  the  domain  of  France.  La  Salle 
was  out  for  the  glory  backed  by  trade,  but 
inspired,  too,  by  deeply  religious  devotion. 
Marquette  was  out  solely  “for  the  Greater 
Glory  of  God.”  The  question  answers 
itself. 

As  every  poleman  labouring  on  keel  boat 
for  the  next  century  and  a  half  up  the  Missis- 
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sippi  learned,  this  was  the  meanest  river  in 
all  America  to  ascend  in  the  flood  tide  of 
July.  Spring  floods  were  the  result  of  rains, 
but  the  July  rush  of  muddy  waters  sweeping 
away  soft  clay  and  carrying  dovm  great 
trees  half  buried  in  the  sands  came  from  the 
mountain  snows  melting  in  summer  heat. 
Weakened  by  malaria,  tortured  by  cramps, 
unable  to  endure  food  to  sustain  his  waning 
strength,  Marquette  collapsed  physically. 
Entering  the  Illinois  where  the  current  was 
calmer  and  the  groves  gave  shade,  they 
came  to  that  famous  frontier  village  of 
Kashkasia,  now  called  Ottawa  after  the 
same  dispersed  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to 
Canada’s  capital.  There,  the  Indians  were 
indeed  very  friendly  and  gave  a  guide  on 
across  up  to  Lake  Michigan,  from  which  it 
was  no  hard  matter  to  coast  up  the  west 
shore  to  the  mission  on  Green  Bay.  They 
had  paddled  2,500  miles  in  four  months. 
Marquette’s  health  came  back  as  he  left  the 
malaria  zone  and  resumed  better  diet,  for 
now  the  wild  rice  crop  was  harvested,  and 
any  one  who  has  eaten  wild  rice,  whether 
boiled  as  a  soup  with  meat  or  cooked  in  oiled 
paper,  knows  it  is  the  most  nutritious  food  on 
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earth  for  a  weakened  digestion.  Joliet  had 
to  hurry  to  Quebec  to  report  to  Governor 
Frontenac  and  in  an  upset  of  his  canoe  at 
La  Chien  lost  all  his  notes  and  his  two 
paddlers.  Here,  Joliet  drops  out  of  the 
picture.  He  was  sent  up  to  Hudson  Bay  to 
counteract  the  activities  of  Radisson  and  the 
English.  He  received  as  reward  the  fishing 
rights  on  Anticosti  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  dying  in  1 700,  only  a  few  years  before 
Radisson’s  death  in  London. 

Marquette  recuperated  all  the  winter  of 
1673-74  on  Green  Bay,  then  tireless  as  ever 
set  out  to  establish  a  mission  on  Lake 
Michigan.  He  had  two  guides  and  ten 
canoes  and  was  helped  by  Pottawattamies 
and  Illinois.  They  cut  across  by  land  the 
great  bend  of  the  lake  at  Green  Bay.  They 
had  come  late  in  October,  probably  to  escape 
the  heat;  but  in  October  the  clear  lake  of 
midsummer  was  wind  swept  and  stormy. 
They  found  the  Chicago  River  now  en¬ 
circled  and  criss-crossed  by  bridges  of  the 
great  windy  city,  and  had  gone  up  the  river 
about  six  miles,  when  Marquette’s  old 
malady  returned  followed  by  the  hemor¬ 
rhages  which  yet  defy  medical  aid.  His  men 
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built  him  a  log  hut.  Bush  rangers  be¬ 
friended  him.  Indians  and  the  rough  bush 
rangers  joined  in  prayers  for  his  recovery, 
but  like  Stephen,  the  great  mystic  of  the 
apostles,  his  gleaming  eyes  and  calm  face 
seemed  to  glimpse  visions  other  men  could 
not  see.  By  March  of  1675  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
sume  his  canoe  voyage  south-west.  Here  he 
again  passed  that  Kashkasia  camp  preach¬ 
ing  “the  Greater  Glory  of  God.”  Near  what 
is  now  Utica,  he  preached  his  evangel  and 
then  again  attempted  to  go  back  to  Mackinac. 
He  tried  to  follow  the  shores  of  the  lake.  It 
was  an  unwise  decision;  for  the  east  shore 
got  the  full  sweep  of  the  damp  north-east 
winds  from  Lake  Huron.  The  black-robe’s 
eyes  were  dimming.  He  knew  and  probably 
v/elcomed  the  end.  On  March  19,  1675,  the 
Indians  built  him  a  bark  wigwam.  He 
directed  them  as  to  all  details  of  his  burial 
and  bade  them  go  and  rest.  They  heard  him 
cry  out  some  words  and  running  to  the  mat 
where  he  lay,  held  up  the  Cross.  With  lips 
whispering  the  names  of  his  Great  Divine 
Captain  and  his  patron  saint,  he  fell  peace¬ 
fully  to  that  long  sleep  of  the  exhausted 
body. 
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The  Indians  dug  a  grave,  then  they 
wrapped  the  emaciated  form  in  buckskin, 
covered  the  grave  and  hastened  to  Mackinac 
with  the  sad  news.  In  the  spring  of  1677, 
some  Ottawas  dug  up  the  grave  and  brought 
the  remains  in  a  birch  box  to  be  interred 
under  the  chapel  of  St.  Ignace  at  Mackinac. 
This  was  on  Monday,  June  8,  1677.  It 
must  have  been  a  weird  sight,  stirring  the 
roughest  onlookers  to  tears.  The  black- 
robes  chanted  their  solemn  requiem.  The 
Indians  sang  their  lament.  The  chapel  bell 
tolled;  and  Marquette’s  mortal  remains  were 
at  last  at  rest. 

Can  any  of  the  points  where  he  passed  his 
last  hours  be  definitely  located?  They  can 
and  have  been  in  recent  years.  The  place  of 
his  death  and  burial  was  known  as  Sable 
River.  In  1877,  a  modern  priest — Edward 
Jacker — found  the  bones  of  the  missionary 
under  the  foundation  of  Old  Saint  Ignace. 
His  name  to-day  is  borne  by  counties,  streets, 
villages,  towns,  parks,  a  great  rail  building 
in  Chicago;  and  his  statues  stand  frorn 
Washington  D.C.  to  Chicago. 
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SIEUR  DE  LA  SALLE 

[1643-1687] 

The  legend  of  a  long  river  that  wound  to 
an  unknown  sea  haunted  the  first 
Frenchmen  in  Canada. 

Jacques  Cartier  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  he  described  as  royal,  and  beheld, 
as  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  mysterious  stream 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Indians  told  him  that 
another  river  went  out  of  it  to  the  north,  and 
flowed  on  to  a  great  sea.  On  its  banks, 
they  said,  were  gold  and  silver,  and  numbers 
of  spices.  Cartier  thought  it  was  the  way  to 
China.  He  made  a  record  of  it  in  his  diary. 

Champlain  also  looked  upon  this  river, 
which  we  know  as  the  Ottawa,  as  the 
mysterious  passage  to  Asia.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  after  he  had  made  a  settlement  at 
Quebec,  he  started  out  on  a  tour  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  He  found  out  that  the  river  led 
to  no  sea,  but  wandered  through  an  amazing 
wide  unclaimed  territory,  and  was  connected 
with  lakes  which  were  often  as  big  as  seas. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Frenchmen  had  learned  that  the  New  World 
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was  a  vast  continent;  that  it  teemed  with 
ores;  that  wild  animals  bearing  gorgeous  fur 
roamed  the  forests ;  that  the  timber  was 
rich  enough  to  provide  innumerable  navies. 
The  natives  varied,  some  of  them  were 
docile,  and  others  treacherous,  but  they 
did  not  always  stand  together,  and  their 
warfare,  though  horribly  cruel,  was  sporadic, 
and  therefore  could  be  coped  with  by 
intelligent  defence. 

Frenchmen  also  knew  by  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  the  New  World 
was  drained  by  a  long  river  which  did  flow 
to  some  sea.  It  was  not  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
not  the  Ottawa.  It  rose  somewhere  further 
back  and  wound,  so  Indians  said,  to  a  sea 
that  was  vermilion  in  colour.  Explorers 
assumed  that  if  they  could  find  this  river, 
and  trace  it  to  its  mouth,  they  would  have 
discovered  at  last  the  passage  which  Colum¬ 
bus  had  sought  in  the  beginning  of  all  this 
interest  in  a  new  world.  Nearly  every  man 
in  the  colony  planned,  at  some  time  or 
another,  to  pack  a  canoe  and  set  off  to  find 
this  river.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  not  only 
the  desire  to  come  upon  the  way  to  China, 
but  also  a  mortal  longing  for  the  ores  and 
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the  furs  to  be  picked  up  by  the  eager  eye 
and  the  straight  shot  during  the  journey. 
The  officials  at  Quebec  were  divided  upon 
this  taste  among  the  settlers  for  wandering. 
It  did  not  encourage  staunch  settlement, 
and  some  people  thought  that  settled  hus¬ 
bandry  was  most  needed  at  the  time.  Let 
the  Indians  bring  in  the  furs  and  the  metals 
to  government  stores,  and  let  Frenchmen 
till  the  ground,  build  the  defences  and  look 
after  their  tithes  to  the  church.  However,  it 
happened  that  for  a  period  there  was  an 
enterprising  Intendant  at  Quebec  called  Jean 
Talon.  He  was  astute  enough  about  human 
nature  to  know  that  only  the  restless  tem¬ 
perament  would  venture  into  the  dangers  of 
the  unknown  territory,  and  that  restless  tem¬ 
peraments  never  made  good  solid  citizens 
anyway.  The  government  ought  to  use  their 
talents  advantageously  to  itself,  he  reasoned. 
So,  he  encouraged  all  these  men  who  liked 
change  and  excitement  to  go  out  and  explore. 
He  suggested  that  they  keep  notes  of  what 
they  saw,  and  draw  as  many  maps  as  they 
could  on  their  way.  In  return  they  might 
have  the  metals  and  the  furs  they  gathered. 
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It  was  an  inexpensive  method  of  surveying 
new  territory. 

Thus,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  got  as  far 
in  one  trip  as  the  great  plains  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  North  West.  On  another  he  reached 
the  shores  of  James  Bay.  His  story  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  in  Canadian  history. 
He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  scamp,  having  no 
attachment  whatever  to  any  country  or 
religion,  and  no  sense  of  what  was  expected 
of  him  in  the  matter  of  loyalties.  It  was 
all  one  to  him  whether  he  handed  over  his 
discoveries  to  the  French  or  the  English, 
and  he  had  no  idea  at  all  of  teaching 
Catholicism  to  the  natives  he  met.  He  was 
a  great  explorer,  and  loved  exploration  for 
itself. 

Now,  the  exploration  of  the  New  World 
was  followed  with  intense  interest  in  France. 
Explorers  had  always  kept  diaries.  The 
account  of  Cartier  was  circulated  widely. 
Champlain’s  journals  were  also  known  to 
the  public,  but,  foremost  among  the  written 
testimonies,  was  that  of  a  lawyer,  Marc  Les- 
carbot,  who  had  spent  a  period  of  a  little  over 
a  year  at  Port  Royal  (1606-1607),  the  first 
settlement  in  Acadia.  He  had  returned  to 
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France  when  the  colony  was  recalled  by 
Henry  IV,  but  he  could  not  forget  his 
experience,  and  set  himself  to  writing  it  all 
down.  He  called  it  a  History  of  New 
France,  and  when  Champlain  was  struggling 
at  Quebec  to  found  a  secure  beginning  for 
a  colony,  Lescarbot  was  indirectly  aiding 
him  by  keeping  the  New  World  to  the  fore. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  had  married  com¬ 
fortably  and  was  in  possession  of  a  chateau, 
and  his  work  counted.  He  had  literary 
ability,  and  his  writing  made  this  business 
of  the  New  World  seem  a  glamorous  effort 
to  create  for  suffering  mankind  a  second 
chance.  More  than*  that,  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  came  steadily  to  New  France 
after  the  first  years,  were  obliged  by  their 
Superior  to  keep  minute  records  of  the 
country  and  the  natives.  These  missionaries 
were  all  able  and  thoroughly  trained  men. 
They  could  observe  accurately,  and  they 
knew  how  to  write  down  what  they 
observed  so  that  other  people  could  get  the 
same  impression.  Their  journals  were 
edited  by  the  provincial  of  the  order,  and 
issued  every  year  in  small  volumes.  We  call 
them  the  Jesuit  Relations. 
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In  1666  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle 
came  to  New  France.  It  is  very  likely  he 
came  because  of  these  Jesuit  Relations,  for 
he  had  been  in  training  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  Jesuit  seminary.  According  to  Jesuit 
rules  he  had  renounced  his  worldly  station, 
which  was  one  of  considerable  power  and 
wealth.  His  family,  though  not  of  the 
nobility,  was  in  high  social  standing  in  the 
city  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  Nobody 
knows  how  far  La  Salle  had  progressed  with 
his  monastic  preparation,  but  it  is  certain 
he  had  not  taken  his  vows,  for  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  from  the  Order  in 
honour. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  definite  purpose 
in  coming  to  Canada,  or  at  least  to  have 
formed  it  shortly  after  his  landing  at  Que¬ 
bec.  The  settlement  at  Quebec  had  no 
attraction  for  him.  Probably  its  social  in¬ 
trigues  and  trading  jealousies  irritated  him, 
for  he  was  an  austere  young  man.  Although 
he  was  used  to  courtly  ceremonial,  and  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  Jesuit  training  to 
mask  his  personal  inclinations,  the  petty 
imitation  of  Versailles,  already  established 
at  the  Chateau  in  Quebec,  displeased  him  to 
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the  point  of  cynicism.  Here  were  people 
being  untrue  to  themselves  on  the  edge  of 
the  unknown.  There  was  nothing  in  Quebec 
to  hold  him. 

Up  the  river  was  the  island  of  Montreal, 
where  the  Sulpician  order  of  friars  lived  in 
feudal  possession.  It  was  their  own  to  farm 
out  as  they  wished,  but  the  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  was  close  by,  and  the  Iroquois 
were  known  by  them  to  be  the  most  subtle 
of  the  native  foes,  and  so  the  friars  were  hard 
put  to  find  tenants  for  their  land.  It  was  the 
most  dangerous  place  in  Canada.  However, 
a  dangerous  place  was  just  like  any  other 
place  to  La  Salle,  and  even  a  little  more 
attractive  than  others.  This  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  Sulpicians  who,  more  than 
anything  else,  wanted  a  daring  neighbour  of 
whom  the  Iroquois  might  be  afraid.  They 
made  La  Salle  a  Seigneur  of  New  France, 
with  considerable  land  of  his  own  up  the 
river  some  twenty  miles  from  the  settlement 
of  Montreal.  He  called  his  place,  in  respect 
to  the  friars,  St.  Sulpice,  but  afterwards  it 
was  known  as  La  Chine.  The  Ottawa  river 
joined  the  St.  Lawrence  there,  and  friendly 
Indians  came  down  from  the  north  with 
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furs.  La  Salle  realized  that  he  could  make 
a  fortune  in  this  auspicious  place,  but  that 
was  not  all  he  realized. 

He  built  at  St.  Sulpice  a  seignioral  manor, 
with  stockades  that  were  tall  and  thick,  with 
alleys  that  were  narrow  and  protected  lead¬ 
ing  from  all  quarters  to  the  fort,  and  ready 
for  quick  and  safe  passage  to  the  guns 
should  the  Iroquois  come. 

They  came  soon  enough. 

But  they  were  a  ragged,  hungry  band 
of  Senecas,  and  this  new  Seigneur  of 
New  France,  to  whom  danger  was  just 
like  anything  else,  opened  his  gates  and 
invited  the  enemy  in  for  the  winter.  He 
had  invited  more  than  an  enemy. 

One  night  when  the  logs  were  roaring 
with  fire,  and  the  winds  shaking  the  pali¬ 
sades,  the  Seneca  chief  began  to  talk  about 
a  river  which  he  called  the  Ohio.  That 
meant  in  his  language  the  beautiful  river. 
It  was  a  long  river,  he  said,  that  wound  to 
an  unknown  sea.  It  rose  in  the  territory 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  flowed  on  through  land 
that  was  warm  and  rich.  No  white  man 
had  been  there. 

The  Sieur  de  La  Salle  listened.  Through 
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what  remained  of  the  winter  he  reflected 
upon  the  mysterious  river  which  emptied 
into  a  vermilion  sea.  By  the  spring  the 
legend  had  taken  possession  of  his 
imagination. 

He  went  down  to  Quebec  as  soon  as  the 
ice  was  gone  from  the  river.  He  talked 
with  the  exuberant  Intendant,  Monsieur 
Talon,  who  was  quite  ready  to  send  another 
ardent  young  man  out  to  explore,  but  he 
was  not  going  to  provide  the  cost  of  explora¬ 
tion.  Explorers  were  paid  by  the  trading 
monopolies  of  the  lands  they  discovered, 
that  was  enough.  La  Salle  maintained  it 
was  a  scientific  investigation,  and  a  man 
should  have  the  best  equipment.  Surely  the 
King  in  France  must  understand  the  risks 
of  exploration.  Talon  repeated  that  His 
Majesty,  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France  granted 
his  favour  to  explorers  in  the  form  of  trad¬ 
ing  monopolies. 

The  wistfulness  of  spring  was  still  upon 
the  river  when  La  Salle  returned  to  his  home, 
and  the  water  sounded  at  the  rapids  like 
many  insistent  voices.  The  river!  The 
mysterious  sea!  He  had  no  money,  but  there 
was  a  Seigneury,  to  be  sure,  and  that  repre- 
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sented  money.  He  appealed  to  the  Sul- 
pician  friars,  and  they,  to  his  great  pleasure, 
were  willing  to  buy  back  from  him  land 
which  they  themselves  had  presented  to  him. 

La  Salle,  it  would  seem,  was  exceptionally 
persuasive,  but  there  was  more  to  it  than 
that. 

All  the  Orders  of  the  priesthood  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  New  World  had  been  primarily 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions  among  the 
natives.  They  were  active  missionaries,  and 
none  of  the  Orders  was  so  consistently  zeal¬ 
ous  as  the  J  esuits.  They  had  sent  chosen  men 
deep  into  the  forests,  where  many  of  them 
were  martyred.  By  means  of  the  Relations 
the  Superiors  of  the  Society  watched  the 
work  carefully.  In  time  they  began  to  doubt 
the  value  of  sacrificing  their  most  gifted 
brethren  to  these  unfortunate  savages  whose 
Christianity  was,  at  the  best,  very  uncertain. 
They  did  not  admit  failure,  but  the  journals 
of  the  missionaries  showed  a  change  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  in  itself  indicated  a  change  in 
the  purpose  of  the  Superiors.  There  was 
gradually  less  and  less  space  allotted  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  Indian  baptisms,  and  more  and 
more  to  observations  of  climate,  rock  forma- 
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tions,  vegetation,  and  the  position  of  the 
stars  in  various  locations.  All  this  made 
their  records  of  scientific  importance.  In 
addition  they  wrote  down  their  comments 
upon  native  habits  and  native  ideas.  Every 
loud  boast  of  drunken  medicine  men  con¬ 
cerning  rivers,  which  the  white  man  in  all 
his  travels  had  not  discovered,  was  included 
in  the  Relations  for  what  it  might  ultimately 
mean.  Now,  the  other  Orders  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  were  not  inclined  to  permit  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  to  show  greater  zeal  for  exploration 
than  themselves.  The  Sulpicians  were 
particularly  anxious  to  have  some  part  in 
discovery,  so  they  were  quite  willing  to  help 
La  Salle.  In  fact,  they  were  more  than 
willing,  for  La  Salle  had  exciting  inspira¬ 
tions  about  his  ventures.  He  was  sure,  from 
his  conversations  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Senecas,  that  the  beautiful  river  would  lead 
him  to  the  vermilion  sea,  and  China.  He 
had  set  himself  to  learning  as  many  of  the 
Indian  dialects  as  he  could.  He  intended 
to  find  out  all  that  the  natives  would  them¬ 
selves  know. 

La  Salle  followed  the  directions  of  the 
Seneca  chieftain,  and  found  the  beautiful 
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river  which  was  called  Ohio.  He  explored 
it,  and  learned  that  it  did  not  empty  into  a 
sea,  but  into  another  river,  an  amazing  long 
river.  Indians  told  him  that  it  was  a  wind¬ 
ing,  turbulent,  yellow  river  filled  with  the 
waters  from  many  other  rivers,  and  that  it 
flowed  on  and  on  until  it  came  to  a  sea,  but 
no  man  had  ever  gone  to  the  end  of  it. 

La  Salle  returned  thoughtfully  to  New 
France,  that  yellow  river  was  on  his  mind. 
He  would  need  more  money,  and  what 
was  there  to  report?  He  had  not  found 
China;  nor  had  he  collected  furs  and  metals 
to  any  lucrative  extent.  Moreover  he  was 
homeless  and  without  assets.  In  the  city 
of  Montreal  they  laughed  at  him,  and  called 
his  former  place  La  Chine  in  derision. 

Down  at  Quebec  there  was  Count 
Frontenac,  Governor  of  New  France.  That 
was  rather  pleasant  for  him  because  he  liked 
to  govern  people,  but  it  was  not  as  com¬ 
pletely  agreeable  as  he  thought  it  might  be. 
Quebec  had  a  watchful  Bishop,  Laval,  and 
Count  Frontenac  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  as  a  Governor,  nor  was 
Laval  to  Frontenac’s  taste  in  Bishops.  So, 
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power  and  the  populace  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  in  Quebec. 

The  Sieur  de  La  Salle  went  down  to  Que¬ 
bec  with  his  story  of  vast  regions  that  should 
be  added  to  the  possessions  of  France  in  the 
New  World.  Count  Frontenac  was  exhil¬ 
arated.  Fie  considered  it  imperative  that  new 
territory  should  be  annexed  during  his 
regime.  Bishop  Laval  was  thoughtful: 
It  was  not  good  policy  to  claim  what  one 
could  not  hold,  and  the  energies  of  young 
men  were  best  concentrated  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  colony.  Frontenac  reminded 
Laval,  that,  in  the  upkeep  of  a  colony,  the 
furs  brought  in  from  the  West  by  young  men 
were  quite  acceptable,  even  to  Bishops.  The 
Bishop,  in  return,  advised  His  Excellency 
that  it  was  the  more  essential  then  to  leave  the 
West  as  it  was;  for  settlement  and  attempts 
at  settlement,  which  invariably  followed 
upon  exploration,  were  well  known  to  affect 
the  fur-trade  adversely.  The  fur-bearing 
animals  retreated  as  man  advanced.  Count 
Frontenac  bowed,  in  matters  of  trade,  he 
admitted,  he  was  not  so  well  informed  as 
Laval;  but  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  France, 
had  expressed  his  desire  for  exploration  in 
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the  New  World.  It  was,  therefore,  his  duty, 
as  Governor  of  New  France,  to  see  that  this 
desire  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  was 
gratified,  and  doubtless  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  fur-trade  would  be  disturbed. 
La  Salle  remarked  eagerly  that  there  was 
fabulous  metallic  wealth  in  the  west,  and 
rich  soil,  and  a  gentle  climate;  and  that  he 
would  not  wish  to  explore  without  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop  rose  from  his 
chair  with  slight  weariness.  The  blessing  of 
the  Church,  he  said,  was  a  reward,  and  not 
a  talisman  and  he  left  the  audience  room. 
Count  Frontenac  enquired  of  La  Salle  if  he 
had  reckoned  what  sum  he  would  need,  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  first.  La  Salle 
mentioned  the  Iroquois.  Exploration  would, 
of  necessity,  proceed  through  their  territory. 
A  peace  should  be  signed  with  them.  The 
question  was,  how  were  they  to  be  cajoled 
into  signing  a  peace,  and  also  how  were  they 
to  be  intimidated  into  keeping  their  pledges? 

Count  Frontenac  governed  with  pag¬ 
eantry;  he  had  the  intuition,  and  something 
of  the  technique,  of  a  showman.  He  knew 
human  nature  very  well,  though  sometimes 
he  underestimated  the  strength  of  those  who 
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were  working  against  him.  He  saw  that  the 
Indian  was  only  a  degree  or  so  more  im¬ 
pressionable  than  the  white  man,  and  formed 
his  Indian  policy  accordingly. 

At  this  time  he  invited  the  Iroquois  to  send 
delegates  to  meet  him  upon  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  council. 

He  himself  went  up  from  Quebec  with  a 
retinue,  and  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  and  in  the 
splendour  of  his  robes  of  office.  It  was  a 
King  meeting  other  Kings  with  fitting  ex¬ 
change  of  compliment.  There  was  oratory 
and  gesture,  and  smoking  of  pipes  in  peace, 
then  the  Iroquois  consulted  among  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  they  had  underestimated 
the  French.  Certainly  this  Governor  was  one 
to  be  treated  with  the  toleration  due  to  an 
equal.  Meanwhile  the  French  engineers 
drew  plans  for  the  building  of  a  fort.  The 
Redmen  departed  with  gifts,  and  in  admir¬ 
able  humour.  The  Count  relaxed,  much 
pleased  with  his  life  in  the  new  world.  He 
raised  his  hand  in  ceremony,  and  once  again 
Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  be¬ 
came  a  Seigneur  of  New  France,  with  land  of 
his  own  to  the  extent  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake  that  was  broad  like  a 
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sea.  They  understood  each  other,  these  two, 
the  audacious  gallant  Governor,  and  the 
brave,  devoted  explorer. 

The  place  was  named  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  it  was,  potentially,  the  richest  Seigneury 
in  Canada.  Indians  came  down  from  the 
northwest  with  furs.  The  forest  abounded  in 
valuable  timber,  and  there  was  game  on  the 
land,  and  fish  in  the  lake.  La  Salle  was  in 
entire  possession,  but  his  mind  was  fixed 
upon  a  distant  river. 

After  awhile  he  went  to  France  where  the 
King  received  him  graciously.  Louis  XIV 
was  interested  in  exploration,  and  very  much 
pleased  with  a  subject  so  full  of  plans  for 
French  dominion  of  the  New  World.  He 
agreed  to  everything  La  Salle  suggested, 
though  intimating  that  it  would  be  well  for 
both  the  Governor,  Count  Frontenac,  and 
the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  to  remain  on  amicable 
terms  with  Bishop  Laval,  whom  he  re¬ 
spected,  and  also  to  be  discreet  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  traders  in  fur. 

King  Louis  wished  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle 
well  upon  his  enterprise;  it  should,  on  the 
whole,  be  a  profitable  one  for  the  Sieur  de 
la  Salle,  and  also  for  his  patron.  Count 
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Frontenac.  His  Majesty  desired  that  his 
servants  should  have  a  just  reward,  and  it 
would  have  been  so,  except  that  strange, 
dark  events  took  place,  and  inscrutable 
forces  took  control  of  history.  The  ship  which 
La  Salle  had  built  at  Fort  Frontenac  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Mississippi  exploration  was 
wrecked  by  the  pilot  on  the  coast  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  second  ship,  the  Griffon,  launched 
above  Niagara,  was  loaded  with  furs,  and 
sent  to  Montreal  to  satisfy  creditors.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  Lakes  it  disappeared,  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.  The  creditors  thought 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  La  Salle,  and  some  of 
them  said  that  he  had  disposed  secretly  of 
the  furs  for  his  own  gain. 

Twice  La  Salle  was  poisoned  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  there  was  always  some  plot 
being  arranged  against  his  life.  He  never 
knew  whether  those  who  plotted  were  paid 
by  enemies  in  Quebec,  or  were  driven  them¬ 
selves  by  misunderstanding  of  his  motives, 
or  by  personal  jealousy.  He  accepted 
them,  however,  whatever  way,  as  agents  of 
fate,  which  made  his  enemies  the  more 
malicious.  He  had  one  friend  with  him,  the 
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Chevalier  Henri  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  soldier, 
who  was  in  the  expedition  for  the  pleasure 
of  it,  and  because  he  loved  the  Sieur  de  La 
Salle.  There  was  another.  Father  Henne¬ 
pin,  who  was  a  friend  when  it  did  not  cause 
him  any  inconvenience.  He  was  a  jolly  man 
who  made  the  journey  a  marvellous  ad¬ 
venture,  and  he  wrote  a  diary  which  was 
more  like  fiction  than  history.  The  others 
of  the  company  were  in  it,  for  the  most  part, 
because  they  were  paid. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  all  this  now.  La 
Salle  is  acclaimed  a  hero,  and  the  Mississippi 
river  is  no  longer  the  mysterious  prelude  to 
the  Orient.  Yet,  for  all  of  that,  it  remains 
that  La  Salle  was  persecuted  for  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  follow  the  river  to  its  end.  La 
Salle’s  exploration  was  sponsored  by  the 
Governor  who  had  many  enemies,  and  they 
became  automatically  the  enemies  of  the 
Sieur  de  La  Salle. 

The  supplies  gave  out  on  the  first 
Mississippi  expedition  long  before  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  itself  was  reached.  A  fort  had 
been  erected,  in  consequence  of  the 
agreement  with  the  King,  at  a  salient 
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position  on  the  Illinois  river,  which  was 
called  Crevecoeur.  La  Salle  suggested  that 
Father  Hennepin  go  the  rest  of  the  way  upon 
the  Illinois,  and  return  with  reports ;  that  the 
Chevalier  di  Tonti  remain  in  command  of  the 
fort;  while  he  himself  should  retrace  their 
journey,  and  collect  money  and  supplies  at 
Quebec.  It  was  a  thousand  miles  to  Que¬ 
bec,  and  being  winter,  he  would  have  to  go 
on  foot.  A  Mohegan  hunter,  who  admired 
the  heroic  fibre  of  La  Salle,  offered  to  guide 
him,  and  four  men  from  the  party  were 
selected  to  accompany  him.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  marches  of  history,  and  it  is  told 
with  sympathy  and  power  by  Francis  Park- 
man  in  his  volume  on  La  Salle.  In  sixty- 
five  days  they  reached  Fort  Frontenac  on 
Lake  Ontario,  where  they  learned  that  the 
ship  which  was  bringing  supplies  to  La 
Salle  from  His  Majesty  in  France  had  gone 
down  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

La  Salle  went  on  to  Quebec  where  Fron¬ 
tenac  was  still  Governor.  He  listened  to  the 
story  of  La  Salle;  he  raised  the  necessary 
money,  and  the  explorer  started  out  again 
toward  the  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  terrible 
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tragedy.  The  Iroquois  had  taken  to  the 
warpath. 

It  was  not  because  they  liked  war  and 
pillage,  but  they  had  entered  into  trade  with 
the  Dutch  and  the  English.  They  had  to 
bring  to  these  settlements  great  numbers  of 
pelts  to  exchange  for  brandy  and  guns,  and 
they  did  not,  therefore,  see  any  reason  for 
tolerating  the  French  interest  in  the  West. 
It  was  their  own  historic  territory,  and  the 
French  were  aggressors.  The  Dutch  and 
the  English  agreed  with  them. 

There  were  other  Indians  in  the  West. 
One  tribe,  the  Illinois,  was  friendly  to  the 
French,  and  upon  them  the  Iroquois  turned 
their  wrath.  Up  and  down  the  rivers  they 
went,  burning  the  villages  of  the  Illinois, 
razing  the  fields  they  had  planted  with  corn, 
and  scattering  the  people. 

La  Salle  came  back  through  wasted 
country,  and  saw  the  remains  of  the  Illinois 
settlements  with  fear  in  his  heart.  What  of 
Tonti?  Fort  Crevecoeur  was  a  ruin,  and 
nowhere  was  there  any  sign  of  what  had 
happened  to  Tonti. 

La  Salle  stopped  at  the  desolate  place. 
Perhaps  Tonti  had  managed  to  escape  the 
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savages.  Somehow  La  Salle  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  excellent  a  soldier  as  Tonti 
would  allow  himself  to  be  exterminated  by 
redmen.  He  held  to  a  belief  that  Tonti 
would  join  him  at  the  time  they  had  agreed 
upon  to  start  down  the  Mississippi,  or  would 
send  him  word  of  his  whereabouts.  La 
Salle  waited  in  the  vicinity  for  many  months. 
He  searched  the  country  round,  questioned 
the  Indians  he  met,  and  went  down  the 
Illinois  river  to  where  it  emptied  into  the 
Mississippi.  He  tied  a  letter  to  a  tree  which 
stood  out  from  other  trees,  and  returned  on 
the  Illinois  to  the  ruined  Fort.  Forming  the 
remaining  tribes  of  the  Illinois  into  a  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  against  the  Iroquois,  he 
assured  them,  that  this  would  not  be  the  last 
attempt  of  the  French  to  explore  the 
Mississippi  and  to  claim  the  West.  In  the 
sky  that  year  there  was  a  great  comet,  and  La 
Salle  made  notes  of  its  progress  night  by 
night  as  he  waited  for  his  friend.  In  the 
spring,  on  his  way  back  once  more  to  New 
France,  he  learned  that  Tonti  was  safe,  and 
later  they  met  at  Michilimackinac  upon  Lake 
Huron.  Tonti  had  been  through  a  lot,  for 
the  warfare  of  the  Iroquois  was  dreadful 
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beyond  that  of  any  other  tribe.  Mercifully 
he  had  been  befriended  by  a  Pottawattamy 
chieftain,  who  happened  to  have  entertained 
in  his  mind  a  thorough  respect  for  the  Sieur 
de  la  Salle,  and  also  for  Count  Frontenac. 
That  Tonti  was  their  friend  was  enough  to 
ensure  his  kindness. 

Once  again  La  Salle  had  to  ask  a  renewal 
of  supplies  in  Quebec,  and  once  again  he 
received  them,  for  Count  Frontenac  was  still 
Governor  of  New  France.  This  time  the 
expedition  went  forward  unhindered.  La 
Salle  went  on  and  on  down  the  mysterious 
yellow  river  until  he  reached  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  was  five  years  since  he  had  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  permission  of  His  Majesty  to 
explore.  As  far  as  exploration  was  con¬ 
cerned  he  had  achieved  his  purpose,  but 
sometime  during  the  five  years.  La  Salle  had 
realized  that  the  country  his  exploration  was 
claiming  for  France  was  excellent  territory 
for  settlement.  The  climate  was  happy  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Proof  of  its  richness  lay  in 
the  determination  of  the  Iroquois  to  remain 
lords  of  it,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
other  tribes,  if  organized,  could  hold  their 
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own  against  the  Iroquois,  especially  if  the 
French  would  see  to  their  organization.  He 
saw  that  the  proper  route  to  the  Mississippi 
territory  from  France  was  by  way  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  route  from  Canada  was 
too  hazardous. 

He  thought  of  all  these  matters  as  he 
turned  from  the  Gulf  to  go  back  up  the 
Mississippi.  The  discovery  must  be  re¬ 
ported  to  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France.  That 
could  only  be  done  through  Canada,  and 
anyhow  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
return. 

The  return  from  the  triumph  was  sorrow¬ 
ful.  The  supplies  had  fallen  low,  and  the 
Indians  from  whom  they  tried  to  purchase 
food  were  suspicious  and  unwilling  to  trade. 
Often  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  alligator 
flesh.  What  with  hunger  and  anxiety,  and 
the  inevitable  let-down  after  years  of  ardour 
and  intensity.  La  Salle  became  ill  with  a  low 
fever  which  persisted  for  weeks,  and  left 
him  weakened  for  months.  He  had  to  stop 
the  return  journey,  but  he  sent  Tonti  ahead 
to  Michilimackinac  in  order  that  word  of  the 
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discovery  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
might  be  known  in  Canada. 

La  Salle  thought  that  was  all  that  was 
needed  for  awhile.  He  could  rest.  But  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  rest  had  he 
known  that  they  would  laugh  in  Canada  at 
Tonti’s  message,  and  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  enquire  pointedly  what  proof  there 
might  be  of  this  successful  exploration. 

Count  Frontenac  had  been  recalled  by 
the  King,  and  the  new  Governor  was  such 
as  listened  to  traders.  He  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  to  His  Majesty  that  the  claim 
of  La  Salle  was  absurd,  and  that,  even  if  the 
exploration  had  been  accomplished,  it  was 
of  no  benefit  to  France.  La  Salle,  he  re¬ 
ported,  had  set  himself  up  as  king  in  the 
wilderness,  and  maintained  his  authority  by 
means  of  a  band  of  rowdies. 

La  Salle  had  set  himself  up  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  it  was  in  a  fort  called  St.  Louis 
which  was  built  upon  a  gaunt  rock.  Starved 
Rock,  it  has  since  been  named,  which 
touches  the  imagination  like  a  sad  theme  in 
music.  La  Salle  heard  from  fugitive  Indians 
that  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were  urging 
the  Iroquois  to  war  again.  It  was  an  excel- 
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lent  way  of  making  sure  of  the  West  for 
themselves.  La  Salle  realized  how  slight 
was  his  chance  of  holding  what  he  had  all 
these  years  struggled  to  possess  for  France, 
unless  the  King  in  France  could  be  told  in 
person.  For  La  Salle  had  realized  by  then 
that  the  people,  who  were  content  in  their 
relative  security  in  Quebec,  would  never 
sense  a  crisis  until  it  was  immediately  upon 
them.  Tonti  came  back  to  Fort  St.  Louis 
upon  the  Illinois,  and  La  Salle  took  his 
departure  for  Quebec,  and  from  there  he 
sailed  for  France. 

He  knew  he  had  claimed  for  France  a  great 
empire.  He  also  knew  that  only  receipts 
would  impress  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  so  far  there  had  been  nothing  but  losses. 
However,  Louis  XIV  was  not  restricted  in 
his  mind  by  the  balance  of  ledgers,  and  he 
was  bored  by  the  innumerable  letters  which 
had  come  to  him  from  the  enemies  of  La 
Salle,  so  he  summoned  the  explorer  to  court. 

The  Sieur  de  La  Salle  was  the  talk  of  the 
court  for  many  days.  For  he  was  a  stately 
man,  and  though  he  had  no  wiles  for  dealing 
with  inferiors,  in  the  society  of  his  equals  he 
was  happy  and  gracious  and  quite  ex- 
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pansive.  He  related  his  story  simply,  and 
with  great  dignity.  Louis  XIV  was  im¬ 
pressed.  He  had  always  suspected  that 
people  who  spent  so  much  time  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  letters  could  not  be  doing  much 
else.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  done  a 
marvellous  lot.  The  King  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  write  to  the  Governor  in  Quebec, 
saying  that,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty, 
the  Governor  of  New  France  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  lacking  in  discernment. 

It  happened  that  the  Spanish  monarch 
heard  about  the  accomplishment  of  La  Salle. 
He  issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  was  by  papal  decree,  as  well  as  by 
actual  possession,  a  territory  of  Spain.  To 
strengthen  his  proclamation  the  Spanish  had 
destroyed  one  of  the  French  ships  which  had 
been  hovering  too  near.  In  return  the  King 
of  France  had  declared  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  he  was  in  the  mood  for  listening 
to  the  suggestion  of  La  Salle,  that  a  fort  be 
established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
as  a  permanent  challenge  to  Spain.  He  also 
ordered  that  the  equipment  of  the  Fort  be 
sent  by  ship  to  the  Gulf.  This  was  the  only 
feasible  way,  inasmuch  as  it  had  taken  him 
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some  five  years  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Canada  in  detachments  of 
canoes. 

Three  ships  were  granted  by  the  King, 
and  a  company  of  colonists  was  gathered 
together.  The  command  was  divided 
between  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  and  an  officer 
of  the  French  navy.  La  Salle  was  taken 
very  ill  again,  with,  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  evidence,  the  same  fever  from  which  he 
had  nearly  died  during  his  return  trip  up  the 
Mississippi.  It  left  him  in  no  condition 
whatever  to  control  a  band  of  men  who  soon 
enough  became  querulous.  That  was  not 
all.  The  channels  of  the  Mississippi 
were  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  Gulf,  and 
they  sailed  too  far  west.  La  Salle  was  con¬ 
fused  with  fever,  and  perplexed  by  the 
geography  of  the  coast.  It  had  seemed  to 
him  that  the  Mississippi  opening  never 
could  have  been  missed.  The  colonists 
grumbled  ominously.  They  developed  a 
terrible  sense  of  doom.  They  had  come,  it 
seemed,  on  a  trip  with  a  madman,  and  the 
supplies  were  diminishing  every  day.  The 
land  they  skirted  looked  barren.  At  last  it 
was  decided  they  must  land,  and  they  set  up 
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a  small  camp  in  a  place  which  now  is  known 
to  have  been  as  far  west  as  Texas.  La 
Salle  was  too  uneasy  to  stay.  He  must  find 
his  river  again,  that  was  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  lived,  for  which  he  had  nearly 
died,  and  it  must  not  be  lost  in  this  way.  He 
talked  encouragingly  to  the  colonists,  and 
told  them  it  could  not,  by  any  chance,  be  far 
away.  He  would  find  it,  and  they  must 
remain  where  they  were  until  he  returned  to 
lead  them  to  it. 

He  went  eastward  with  a  few  men,  and 
was  a  long  time  walking  without  finding  any 
river.  They  went  on  and  on  through  country 
that  was  like  a  desert,  until  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  great  anger,  shot  the  Sieur  de  La 
Salle. 

So  the  brave  man,  to  whom  danger  was 
just  like  anything  else,  died,  and  was  left  in 
the  sand  and  the  rain,  very  far  from  the 
river  he  had  loved. 

His  story  was  not  yet  ended.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  those  despairing  months  of 
his  life.  It  is  also  hard  to  think  of  the 
futility  of  it  all,  for  France  did  not  hold 
what  La  Salle  had  given  her.  His  dream  of 
an  Empire  of  the  French  in  the  New  World 
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was  only  his  own.  He  was  a  man  struggling 
with  destiny  and  trying  to  change  it.  His 
life  was  ended  at  forty-three  by  an  assassin, 
and  somewhere  in  Texas  his  body  went  back 
to  the  soil.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  that  he 
accomplished  lasted  much  longer  than  the 
body  he  used  so  insistently  for  his  purpose. 

In  reality,  what  La  Salle  did  was  far 
beyond  any  limitation  of  nationality,  or  one 
particular  form  of  empire.  He  was  not  the 
servant  of  France,  though  that  was  what 
he  called  himself.  He  was  the  servant  of 
the  New  World,  opening  its  mystery,  and 
pushing  back  its  difficulties,  for  the  human 
beings  who  were  to  come  long  after  him. 
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ANTOINE  DE  LA  MOTHE 
CADILLAC 

[1657-1730] 

IT  IS  Lower  Town  in  the  City  of  Quebec, 
the  month  of  May,  1686. 

Drifts  of  dirty  snow  still  lie  in  the  gashes 
of  the  shaded  hills  but  the  air  is  soft  and 
balmy  over  the  fort  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  As 
evening  falls  the  Governor’s  officers  riding 
to  Upper  Town  find  their  horses  sinking  and 
floundering  in  the  undrained  muddy  streets. 

The  stone  houses  are  built  flush  to  the 
very  road.  Lanterns  swing  above  the  door¬ 
ways.  Shutters  are  closed  across  windows, 
but  sounds  of  merriment  come  from  the 
lighted  rooms  behind  the  open  lattice. 

Lower  Town  resembles  the  most  of  water 
fronts.  It  is  a  mingling  of  the  respectable 
and  the  disreputable.  Humble  shop  folks 
dwell  next-door  neighbour  to  noisy  taverns 
and  the  gambling  dens  of  card-sharpers, 
whither  resort  the  younger  officers  from  the 
garrison  of  Upper  Town  and  the  scum  of 
sailors,  voyageurs,  bush  rangers,  gamblers. 
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The  Chevalier  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  age 
about  thirty,  has  slackened  rein  to  let  his 
horse  climb  the  steep  streets  at  slower  pace, 
when  a  door  opens.  A  pretty  widow  courte¬ 
sies  low  and  would  be  flattered  if  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  would  deign  to  come  in  and  sup  with 
her.  Perhaps  catching  a  glimpse  inside  of 
young  underling  officers  from  his  own  regi¬ 
ment,  La  Mothe  is  nothing  averse  to  the 
kind  invitation.  Tossing  bridle  rein  over  the 
hitching  post,  he  enters  and  seats  himself 
at  the  candle-lighted  supper  table.  The 
widow  is  a  fine  woman,  but  he  does  not  like 
her  company  to-night.  Too  many  of  the 
younger  officers  from  his  own  regiment — 
too  flushed  of  cheek,  too  loud  of  voice,  too 
pot-valiant,  a  deal  too  boldly  familiar  toward 
himself. 

“A  drink?  No?”  offers  Sieur  de  Sabre- 
vois  pushing  a  tankard  toward  Cadillac. 

Cadillac’s  contemptuous  look  would  have 
withered  the  puppy  officers  for  familiarity, 
had  the  underlings  not  been  tipsy.  Cadillac 
saw  the  cards  in  hand  and  guessed  the 
motive  of  the  urge  to  drink. 

“No,  no — card-sharper,  and  if  you  were 
Up  Town,  I’d  order  you  to  your  quarters. 
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ACCOMPANYING  CADILLAC  TO  HIS  SEIGNIORIAL  GRANT  AT 
DETROIT  WERE  A  JESUIT  PRIEST  AND  A  RECOLLET.  HIS  OWN  YOUNG 
SON.  ALSO  FIFTY  SOLDIERS  AND  AN  EQUAL  NUMBER  OF  FARMERS. 
THERE  WERE  NO  WHITE  WIVES  ON  THE  FIRST  TRIP.  LEAVING  THE 
LACHINE  RAPIDS  ON  JUNE  5.  1701.  THEY  ENCAMPED  ON  THE 
SITE  OF  DETROIT.  JULY  24.  BY  171 1  THERE  WERE  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  FIFTY  PROSPEROUS  SETTLERS  ROUND  THE  STRAITS. 
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In  fact,  I  have  a  mind  to  give  you  a  good 
thrashing  right  now.” 

“Eh,  my  little  friend?”  from  Sabrevois 
rising  with  his  lily  hand  on  sword  hilt,  and  a 
mocking  challenge  on  his  tipsy  face. 

“Little  friend?”  in  cutting  tones  from 
Cadillac,  now  on  his  feet. 

“Yes,  little  darling;  and  if  you  were  in 
Upper  Town,  you  would  not  have  the  wit  to 
stop  me  kissing  your  bride  .  .  .” 

“Hold  your  tongue,”  thundered  Cadillac. 
“I  will  not  soil  my  hands  on  a  puppy, 
but . . .”  He  had  seized  one  of  the  tall  candle¬ 
sticks  as  he  rose,  and  the  pretty  lieutenant 
lay  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  knocked  senseless, 
“I  am  a  dead  man,”  he  muttered  as  he 
crumpled  up. 

Chevalier  Cadillac  mounted  his  mud-spat¬ 
tered  horse  and  rode  leisurely  on  to  Upper 
Town.  This  episode  of  disciplining  tipsy 
young  underlings  had  become  too  common 
to  disturb  him  much.  It  was  only  that 
impertinent  reference  to  his  idolized 
Mademoiselle  Guyon,  which  ruffled  his 
temper.  All  the  same,  he  must  take  this 
whole  matter  up  with  my  Lord  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  There  were  too  many  of  these  idle 
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young  scamps  from  the  old  aristocracy  out 
in  New  France  penniless,  to  make  a  living  by 
their  wits  as  card-sharpers  or  illicit  barterers 
of  rum  for  furs  from  the  Indians.  Cadillac 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  strict  rule  of  the 
Jesuit  bishop,  who  at  that  time  was  trying  to 
forbid  amateur  theatricals  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  low  lace  frontages  for  girls  and  soldier 
songs  of  a  secular  nature  amid  the  garrison; 
but  he  had  still  less  patience  with  this  policy 
of  Louis  XIV  to  rid  France  of  useless 
scamps  by  sending  them  to  Quebec. 

The  matter  was  indeed  taken  up  with  my 
Lord  Governor  Denonville  the  very  next 
morning,  little  Sabrevois  presenting  himself 
with  a  swollen  head  and  blackened  eye, 
defended  by  the  Jesuits  to  vent  resentment 
against  Cadillac’s  anti-clerical  reports  to  the 
King.  Both  Denonville,  now  about  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  and  Frontenac  dismissed  the 
case  lightly.  Frontenac  had  just  been 
reappointed  as  governor.  He  was  growing 
old,  was  my  Lord  Frontenac,  and  needed 
just  such  steady  heads  among  dependable 
strong-fibre  officers  as  Cadillac.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  motives  of  the  trap  to  get  Cadillac 
in  a  tavern  fight  and  then  report  to  the  King, 
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of  the  equally  cunning  motive  to  make  out 
of  a  small  tavern  brawl  cause  for  Cadillac’s 
recall.  Cadillac,  he  would  not  dismiss.  Was 
not  Old  France  at  that  very  time  planning  a 
survey  of  the  English  Colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  for  such  future  conquest 
as  the  Le  Moynes  were  to  make  of  all  Eng¬ 
lish  possessions  on  Hudson  Bay?  Was  not 
Cadillac  the  man  sent  out  by  the  King  to 
make  that  survey  and  report? 

Pah !  Let  the  Bishop  fume ! 

Frontenac  had  fought  from  the  first  the 
Bishop’s  claim  of  authority  superior  to  the 
secular  governors.  Let  him  fume.  The 
Church  had  to  depend  on  just  such  officers 
as  Cadillac  to  defend  them  from  Indian 
attack  at  every  frontier  mission. 

But  little  Sabrevois  never  forgot  nor  for¬ 
gave  that  humiliation;  and  that  came  into 
Cadillac’s  later  life. 

Who  was  the  Chevalier  Antoine  de  la 
Mothe  Cadillac? 

He  is  to-day  known  and  revered  as  the 
father  and  founder  of  Detroit.  He  is 
equally  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  gover¬ 
nors  of  Louisiana;  and  Louisiana  at  that 
time  was  all  the  Middle  West  from  Alabama 
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to  the  ridge  of  the  Rockies.  He  was  loved 
at  Detroit.  He  was  hated  in  Louisiana  for 
reasons  that  will  presently  be  given ;  but  who 
was  the  man  rising  to  such  eminence  in  two 
of  the  most  important  colonies  of  New 
France? 

A  sad  lonely  figure  from  childhood  till 
he  married  the  wife  whom  he  idolized. 

He  was  born  in  Gascony,  at  St.  Nicholas 
de  la  Grave  near  Toulouse  of  the  Pyrenees, 
from  which  came  some  of  the  finest  fighters 
in  Louis  XIV’s  regiments,  roistering, 
bragging,  wild,  uncontrolled,  but  the  best 
fencers  in  the  world.  His  father  had  been 
an  old  feudal  seignior  but  somehow  the 
family  property  had  run  down  at  heel. 
There  wasn’t  much  of  the  old  castle  left  but 
the  tower  covered  with  ivy  and  encircled  by 
flocks  of  rooks,  pigeons,  crows.  Neigh¬ 
bours  laughingly  called  it  the  “Rookery.” 
Cadillac’s  mother  died  in  his  very  early 
youth.  He  received  the  good  education  due 
boys  of  his  station  and  managed  to  keep  up 
the  court  dress  of  periwig,  curls,  plumed 
hat,  silk  hose,  satin  breeches,  satin  doublet 
with  silk  cloak;  and  he  was  an  expert 
fencer.  His  face  wore  a  mocking,  wistful 
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smile.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
court  but  lacked  the  cash  to  keep  the  pace. 
Then  he  made  what  the  frivolous  crew  of 
the  court  considered  a  terrible  blunder.  He 
married  a  spinster — an  old  maid — an  old 
maid  of  some  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  who 
was  guilty  of  the  additional  handicap  of 
being  learned  and  very  serious.  He  seems 
to  have  met  her  at  Old  Port  Royal  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  married  her  in  Quebec.  That 
marriage  gave  Cadillac  easy  pass  to  the  very 
inner  court  circles  of  Louis  XIV.  Her 
father,  a  Guyon,  was  a  stone-masonry 
engineer  on  the  St.  Charles  River,  engaged 
in  repairing  all  walls  of  Quebec.  Cadillac 
may  have  been  visiting  her  when  he  paused 
on  the  way  home  to  take  supper  with  the 
pretty  widow,  who  kept  the  little  inn  of 
Lower  Town.  That  would  explain  his  fury 
at  the  tipsy  Gascon  trying  to  involve  him  in 
a  common  tavern  brawl.  Two  points  here 
should  be  emphasized.  The  masonry 
engineer  was  not  of  the  artisan  class.  He 
was  a  royal  engineer  acting  for  the  King. 
Then  the  widow,  who  kept  the  tavern,  was  a 
relative  of  the  Guyons.  She  had  been 
reduced  to  keeping  an  inn  by  the  death  of 
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her  husband  in  an  Indian  raid.  All  we 
know  is — the  Guyons  were  related  to  the 
Duke  de  Lauzon,  and  the  de  Lauzons  were 
related  to  the  Queen  of  France. 

Louis  was  quick  to  see  that  Cadillac  was 
exactly  the  type  of  steady  head  needed  out 
in  Quebec  to  help  Frontenac,  and  thither 
he  went  with  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.  As  for  his  marriage  a  year  later, 
Cadillac  lived  in  almost  ideal  happiness 
with  his  capable  little  lady  and  left  a  numer¬ 
ous  family,  one  beloved  daughter  of  whom 
you  will  presently  hear. 

Now  get  a  clear  grip  of  where  Cadillac 
fitted  in  the  schemes  of  a  remarkable  era. 

The  King  of  France  was  at  this  time 
planning  world  conquests  as  wide  as  Ger¬ 
many  in  our  day.  He  planned  to  grasp  all 
North  America  and  New  Spain.  The 
Le  Moyne  family  of  New  France  were  his 
strong  navy  leaders  for  North  America  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  Newfoundland  and  from 
New  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  which  gave  gateway  to  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  named  after  the  King  himself — Louisi¬ 
ana,  but  these  brothers  were  too  valuable  as 
navy  leaders  to  spare  them  as  local  fort 
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governors.  They  must  sacrifice  themselves 
to  “the  greater  glory  of  France,”  as  the 
Jesuits  submerged  all  aims  to  converts  to 
“the  greater  glory  of  God.”  Cadillac  was 
sent  out  to  report  on  all  French  and  English 
forts — report  direct  to  the  King.  He  was 
too  clear  a  thinker  not  to  see  that  the  Jesuit 
missions,  while  magnificent  testimony  to  the 
heroism  of  their  martyrs,  were  failing  as 
agencies  for  the  extension  of  French  power. 
The  Indians  were  wandering  nomads  of 
forest  and  plain.  They  would  not  settle 
down  round  missions  but  flitted  away 
thither  and  yon.  Fewer  and  fewer  North- 
West  Indians  were  coming  down  to  Mac¬ 
kinac  Mission  with  furs  to  descend  the 
Ottawa  for  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The 
English  on  Hudson  Bay  were  luring  them 
away. 

But  Radisson — now  in  the  service  of  the 
English,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  had  led  the 
way  to  another  great  empire — Louisiana. 
Where  was  the  best  gateway  to  this  empire? 
Not  Niagara,  though  Frontenac  had  broken 
the  power  of  the  Iroquois  there;  but  Niagara 
was  a  dangerous  portage  either  above  or 
below  the  falls.  Here  at  the  straits  called 
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Detroit,  between  Erie  and  little  St.  Clair, 
seemed  a  secure  key  gate  to  the  Upper  Lakes 
and  diagonally  across  to  the  Mississippi. 

Cadillac  advocated  letting  the  soldiers, 
the  settlers,  the  bush  runners,  the  voyageurs 
marry  Indian  girls  and  go  to  the  wilds, 
under  protection  of  the  young  squaw’s 
tribe,  and  attract  the  Indians  down  to  the 
French  outposts.  Their  half-breed  progeny 
could  be  educated  by  the  holy  fathers  to  a 
more  settled  life,  and  at  one  stroke  the  mis¬ 
sionaries’  aim  and  the  empire’s  aim  would  be 
realized.  This  was  furiously  opposed  by  the 
Jesuits.  They  knew  the  evils  to  which  it 
would  lead — the  dispersion  of  their  flock, 
illicit  traffic  in  rum,  half  wild  flocks  of  raga¬ 
muffin  children;  but  Cadillac  went  on  as 
indifferent  to  criticism  as  he  was  all  his  life. 
We  know  he  inspected  the  forts  of  the  North- 
West  from  1694  to  1696,  and  the  forts  of 
New  England  in  the  1690’s.  His  reports 
are  masterpieces  of  caustic  clarity — like 
crystal  chemicals  that  nip  but  clear,  cloudy 
water.  He  called  the  Hurons  “scum.”  He 
told  the  Jesuits  their  opposition  to  Frontenac 
“smelt  of  sedition,”  and  when  the  prelate  at 
Mackinac  shook  his  fist  in  Cadillac’s  face. 
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reported  that  he  almost  felt  like  “knocking 
his  jaw  out  of  joint  but  contented  himself 
with  pushing  the  prelate  from  the  audience 
chamber.”  He  did  not  purpose  pausing 
“on  his  way  for  the  noise  of  the  puppies, 
who  barked  at  him.”  No!  The  Chevalier 
Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  was  no  more 
popular  with  clericals  than  with  the  vain 
young  useless  aristocrats,  who  cluttered 
Frontenac’s  salons  and  garrisons  in  the 
Upper  Town  by  day  and  played  the  bully 
and  card  sharper  by  night  in  Lower  Town. 
He  did  not  as  some  of  the  clericals  reported 
“rest  in  an  odor  of  sanctity.”  He  did  not. 
He  despised  sanctity,  but  he  had  a  fathom¬ 
less  deep  admiration  for  sincerity. 

Anyway,  he  hied  him  to  France,  where 
his  wife’s  family  connection  of  Guyons 
with  Duke  de  Lauzon  gave  him  immediate 
audience  with  royalty  at  Versailles,  and 
Frontenac’s  endorsation  recommended  his 
project.  Messieur  le  Governor  was  failing 
fast.  He  died,  as  we  know,  just  at  the  end 
of  1698;  but  he  left  the  stamp  of  his  wis¬ 
dom  on  the  New  World  for  all  time. 

In  France,  Cadillac  found  two  extraor¬ 
dinary  court  officers  to  back  him.  The 
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colonial  secretary  was  Pontchartrain,  almost 
a  mystic  in  religious  beliefs,  but  a  power  in 
the  giddy  court,  and  later  Maurepas,  a 
grandson  of  Pontchartrain,  but  a  cynic, 
though  deeply  crafty  in  worldly  affairs  for 
his  royal  master. 

Cadillac’s  proposition  in  brief  was — give 
him  a  seigniorial  grant  of  lands  at  Detroit 
with  the  feudal  lord’s  right  to  a  tenth  of  all 
proceeds.  Give  him  fifty  settlers  and  fifty 
soldiers — the  King’s  Treasury  could  pay  for 
the  soldiers,  but  Cadillac  would  lessen  that 
burden  by  granting  each  soldier  a  half-acre 
of  land  with  water  front  and  garden  running 
back  as  on  the  farms  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Apart  from  that  expense  to  the 
King’s  Treasury,  Cadillac  would  establish 
a  fort  at  the  cost  of  “not  one  sou  to  His 
Majesty,”  give  to  the  King’s  Treasury  the 
usual  fourth  in  furs,  to  the  Quebec  Gover¬ 
nor  the  usual  fourth,  to  his  backers  the 
usual  fourth  and  still  have  enough  left  to 
be  an  exceedingly  rich  man  in  ten  years; 
and  what  is  more  he  did  it.  How  could 
he  do  it?  At  this  time.  New  France  was 
actually  importing  wheat,  flour  and  bacon. 
As  feudal  lord,  Cadillac  took  his  rent  of  a 
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tenth  in  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  butter,  sheep, 
tallow,  pork ,  wool,  fish  fresh  and  dried. 
These  he  traded  to  fur  companies  for  arms 
and  goods  to  barter;  so  his  supplies  cost 
him  not  a  cent. 

He  did  not,  however,  get  his  commission 
at  once  in  France.  His  restless  impatience 
must  have  chafed  at  the  delay  of  a  royal 
master  looking  such  an  honest  project  over 
with  suspicion;  but  he  did  get  the  feudal 
grant  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Detroit,  and  he  got  it  in  an  elaborate  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  King  himself,  before  all  those 
courtiers,  who  had  called  him  the  Raven 
from  the  Rookery,  when  he  had  first  come 
to  the  Paris  salons,  a  poverty-stricken  cadet 
of  the  Gascony  regiments  with  no  recom¬ 
mendation  but  his  fencing  sword. 

He  was  back  in  Quebec  early  in  1701. 
We  don’t  know  why  he  chose  to  voyage  to 
Detroit  by  the  Ottawa  and  Mattawa  and 
Lake  Huron  rather  than  by  Niagara;  but 
he  did.  Possibly  it  was  to  pick  up  supplies 
being  abandoned  at  Mackinac;  for  he  left 
orders  that  Madame  Cadillac  should  come 
by  Niagara  with  more  supplies  in  September. 
Not  to  mince  matters  with  a  sincere  man. 
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I  have  a  suspicion  that  round-about  trip 
may  have  been  to  pick  up  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pots  of  bootleg  brandy,  either 
seized  for  illicit  trade  at  Mackinac,  or 
brought  along,  as  Cadillac  reported,  to  help 
the  bush  runners  and  voyageurs  “digest  fat 
fish  and  meat  diet”  on  hard  trips.  Cadillac, 
himself,  was  abstemious  as  a  priest.  His 
right  hand  man  was  Alphonse  Tonty, 
brother  of  La  Salle’s  famous  Tonty;  and 
Alphonse’s  wife  was  a  close  friend  of 
Madame  Cadillac.  To  be  perfectly  fair  to 
the  missionaries,  and  to  keep  them  fighting 
among  themselves  instead  of  fighting  him, 
he  took  along  one  Recollet  priest  and  one 
Jesuit.  He  named  the  chapel  St.  Anne,  the 
saint  of  the  voyageurs,  not  Marie,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Jesuits;  and  to  the  fort  he  gave 
the  honour  of  his  courtly  patron  Pontchar- 
train. 

The  twenty-five  canoes  with  the  fifty 
soldiers  and  fifty  farmers — there  were  no 
white  wives  the  first  trip — left  Lachine 
Rapids  on  June  5,  1701,  and  camped  on  the 
site  of  Detroit,  July  24.  The  stockades 
covered  an  area  sixty  yards  square,  about 
forty  paces  back  from  the  water.  To  those 
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who  know  Detroit,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
add  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
what  is  now  the  squares  of  Shelby  and 
Jefferson  Avenues.  The  Indians  during 
Cadillac’s  regime  were  very  friendly.  They 
were  chiefly  Pottawattamies.  When 
Madame  Cadillac  and  Madame  Tonty  came 
with  more  supplies  in  September,  the 
squaws  seized  them  and  kissed  them  and 
rapturously  welcomed  them.  More  settlers 
came  with  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  There 
were  six  white  families  by  1704,  besides 
bachelors,  who  took  to  themselves  Indian 
wives.  Little  Theresa  Tonty  is  registered 
as  the  first  white  child  born  in  Detroit.  Five 
of  Cadillac’s  thirteen  children  were  born 
there.  By  1711,  he  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people  settled  round  the  straits  and 
was  prospering  greatly. 

There  were  two  gates  to  the  water  front 
and  two  to  the  rear;  and  as  the  garrison 
grew  it  sometimes  numbered  three  hundred 
soldiers,  traders,  voyageurs  and  bush  run¬ 
ners;  and  often  rocking  at  the  water  front, 
moored  twelve  mackinaw  boats.  There  was 
a  Radisson  with  him  in  1704,  undoubtedly 
Pierre’s  son  from  London,  and  Chouart’s 
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grand-nephew  from  Three  Rivers.  He  was 
always  loyal  to  Cadillac.  By  1714  Cadil¬ 
lac’s  personal  property  was  easily  worth 
54,000  livres  or  pounds,  our  modern  dollar, 
and  with  the  fort  worth  126,531  livres. 

Envy  loves  a  shining  target.  Cadillac’s 
prosperity  through  sheer  skill  excited  the 
cupidity  of  Montreal  trades  not  doing  so 
well.  Little  Sabrevois,  the  puppy  humili¬ 
ated  years  before  in  Lower  Town,  Quebec, 
had  hung  on  to  the  pack  of  what  Cadillac 
called  “cabals  and  intrigues”  at  Chateau 
St.  Louis,  Quebec;  and  Frontenac’s  regime 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  weak 
vacillating  policies  that  led  in  another  fifty 
years  to  the  downfall  of  all  New  France. 

Things  had  not  been  going  well  on  the 
Mississippi  in  Louisiana.  Though  enemies 
had  tried  to  dislodge  Cadillac  at  Detroit  on 
charges  about  those  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pots  of  brandy,  the  accusations 
were  so  raw  they  had  been  dismissed.  The 
parties  intriguing  against  him  now  tried 
another  policy  more  likely  to  move  Maure- 
pas,  the  minister  in  France.  Cadillac  had 
made  such  a  record  for  himself  in  Detroit, 
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why  not  transfer  him  to  mend  matters  in 
Louisiana  down  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

Cadillac  was  thunderstruck  and  stag¬ 
gered.  He  saw  through  the  whole  gam¬ 
blers’  game  at  once;  but  he  could  not  refuse 
a  royal  commission,  which  was  really  a 
royal  command,  to  go  and  uphold  the 
imperial  plans  on  the  Mississippi.  Madame 
Cadillac  said  she  would  stay  and  look  after 
his  affairs  and  for  two  years  she  did,  but 
Cadillac  took  himself  to  Louisiana  with  a 
favourite  daughter,  and  all  his  family  except 
those  being  educated  in  the  convents  and 
monasteries  of  Quebec. 

Where  he  had  waxed  rapturous  about 
the  future  of  Detroit  as  “an  earthly  para¬ 
dise,”  he  hated  and  loathed  Louisiana  from 
the  first.  He  found  all  its  forts  in  a  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  disrepair.  He  was  fifty- 
four  and  could  not  adjust  his  system  to  the 
hot  summer  climate.  He  became  moody  and 
short  and  explosive  in  temper.  The  hot 
mists  depressed  him  and  sapped  strength. 
The  “stinking  alligators,”  the  treacherous 
snakes,  the  Mississippi,  muddy  compared 
to  the  clear  water  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  the 
idle  habits  of  a  people  compelled  by  heat  to 
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relax  from  all  arduous  toil  at  mid-day — all 
these  nauseated  Cadillac.  Louisiana  had 
been  fathered  and  founded  wrong  from  the 
first.  It  was  not  a  feudal  system.  It  was 
an  army  system.  The  people  brought  in  as 
settlers  may  not  have  been  the  “unhanged 
scamps”  Cadillac  called  them;  but  they  were 
idle  and  did  not  stand  up  well  in  a  climate 
enervating  to  a  northerner.  They  had  to 
buy  everything  from  royal  stores;  and 
these  royal  stores  were  farmed  out  to 
favourites  who  took  their  profits  coming  and 
going.  The  discontented  settler  was  treated 
like  a  convict.  He  could  not  leave  the 
colony;  and  so  usually  ran  away.  It  did 
not  improve  Cadillac’s  temper  to  learn  by 
letters  that  things  were  going  about  as 
badly  at  his  fort  as  they  could.  That  Sabre- 
vois,  after  a  succession  of  other  useless 
commandants,  had  come  out  as  officer,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  mend  his  personal  for¬ 
tunes  by  letting  the  fort  go  to  ruin  and  the 
King’s  fur  trade  to  the  dogs. 

But  one  ambitious  hope  still  animated 
Cadillac’s  quenchless  ardour.  He  had  hoped 
to  be  elevated  for  his  public  services  from 
a  mere  knighthood  to  a  baronetcy  or  earl- 
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dom,  when  he  could  retire  to  his  old  Gascon 
castle  with  his  wealth;  but  here  he  was 
banished  to  a  watery  waste  of  heat  and 
foggy  bayous!  Well,  there  was  one  more 
chance.  It  was  an  ambitious  match  for  his 
favourite  daughter,  which  would  give  her  the 
entree  to  the  very  royal  circle,  itself ;  and  the 
chance  seemed  to  present  itself  right  where 
he  was  stationed  in  the  backwater  of  what 
we  now  call  New  Orleans. 

The  Le  Moyne  brothers  on  royal  frigates 
had  been  sent  down  to  repeat  their  Hudson 
Bay  victories  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pierre 
dTberville  had  died  of  yellow  fever,  but 
Bienville  had  remained  as  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  when  Cadillac  arrived  to  relieve  him. 
Bienville  was  really  more  needed  on  the  sea 
than  on  the  land.  Why  not  arrange  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  that  daughter  and  Bienville? 
Parents  did  the  match-making  in  that 
period.  There  was  no  reason  on  earth 
except  that  Bienville  didn’t  choose  to  accept 
the  proffered  bride.  He  could  probably 
have  chosen  any  bride  he  fancied  from  the 
Royal  Court;  but  his  ambitions,  like  his 
brother’s,  lay  on  the  sea.  Cadillac  was  furi¬ 
ous  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  slight  on  his 
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own  origin.  Some  French  traders  had  been 
murdered  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Natchez 
tribe  of  Sun  worshippers  were  the 
murderers. 

Cadillac  sent  for  Bienville  as  com¬ 
mandant  of  land  and  sea  troops  and  bade 
him  bring  in  the  guilty  chiefs. 

“What,  Your  Excellency,  with  only 
thirty-seven  men  at  my  disposal  against 
eight  hundred  warriors?” 

“Your  family  have  accomplished  such 
wonders,  I  did  not  think  you  would  flinch 
before  eight  hundred  naked  Natchez.  I, 
myself,  controlled  more  Pottawattamies  at 
Detroit  with  fifty  men.  Why  not?  You 
are  such  a  wonderful  chap,  nothing  is 
impossible  to  you.” 

Bienville  very  slowly  replaced  his  three- 
cornered  plumed  hat  and  drew  on  his  long 
gauntlets  with  a  tightening  of  his  thin  lips 
ominous  to  any  enemy. 

“Very  well.  Your  Excellency.  Say  no 
more,  I  accept  your  commission.  .  .  .”  He 
really  meant  challenge,  for  it  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  the  strategy  he  adopted  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Natchez  brought  such  a  stain  on 
Bienville’s  name  it  cost  French  voyageurs 
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on  the  Mississippi  their  lives  for  fifty  years. 
Cadillac  was  very  unfair  to  Bienville.  Bien¬ 
ville’s  troopers  were  not  the  fine  fighting 
stuff  Cadillac  -had  in  Detroit,  good  Gascon 
cadets  for  leaders,  tough-fibred,  brave  bush- 
runners  for  soldiers;  and  all  clad  in  fine 
regimentals  of  buckskin  and  cinnamon 
brown  that  commanded  their  own  and  the 
enemy’s  respect.  Those  early  soldiers  of 
Louisiana  dressed  in  red  coats  with  pro¬ 
fusion  of  silver  buttons  and  wool  trousers 
that  had  once  been  red  or  white  but  did  not 
long  so  remain  in  a  hot  climate. 

The  Natchez  had  been  used  to  show  of 
pomp  and  power  from  French  representa¬ 
tives;  but  they  were  sun  worshippers  and 
sacrificed  both  slaves  and  children  to  their 
sun  god.  Owing  to  the  heat,  they  went 
almost  stark  naked  in  summer.  Comparing 
them  to  his  Pottawattamies,  Cadillac 
despised  them.  When  in  pow-wow,  they 
offered  him  the  peace  pipe,  he  thrust  it  aside 
with  the  brusque  insulting  words:  “Faugh! 
Smoke  your  own  dirty  pipe!  Not  for  me! 
Smoke  your  own  filthy  contraption.” 
Insulted  and  inferring  their  peace  over¬ 
tures  had  been  rejected,  the  chiefs  had 
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withdrawn  and  of  course  plundered  and 
killed  the  next  party  of  French  caught  on 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  these  people  Bien¬ 
ville  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  punish. 

He  went  about  the  business  very  sys¬ 
tematically.  About  fifty  miles  from  the 
modern  city  of  Natchez,  he  entrenched 
himself  in  stockades,  with  store  house,  a 
guard  room,  a  prison ;  and  then  he  depended 
on  strategy  for  what  he  had  not  strength  to 
force.  He  invited  the  chiefs  to  come  and 
trade.  He  feasted  and  flattered  the  first 
three  to  come  and  more  came  to  the  pow¬ 
wow — Great  Sun,  Little  Sun  and  Sing¬ 
ing  Serpent.  Bienville  then  seized 
them  and  demanded  the  murderers.  It  was 
an  act  of  treachery.  Of  course,  the  tribe 
sent  some  Indians  as  victims  but  the  French, 
themselves,  knew  these  were  only  slaves, 
innocents  to  save  the  really  guilty;  and  of 
course,  the  life  of  every  French  trader  now 
caught  on  the  river  paid  the  price.  Com¬ 
plaints  went  back  to  France.  The  priest 
undoubtedly  rendered  to  the  King  the  most 
accurate  account  of  the  episode.  Any  way, 
those  changed  because,  while  Bienville  went 
off  to  sea,  to  capture  Pensacola,  he  came  back 
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as  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Cadillac  was  re¬ 
called  in  1717 — in  fact  summarily  dismissed 
with  the  words  “he  is  not  equal  to  the  func¬ 
tions  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted.” 

Perhaps  he  did  not  regret  the  dismissal 
and  may  have  been  provoking  it.  He  longed 
to  go  back  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  sadly 
needed.  The  fort  pickets  had  rotted  and 
fallen.  His  own  property  was  intact 
enough,  but  the  stock  of  his  colonists  had 
wandered  ofP  or  been  killed  and  the 
settlers,  themselves,  were  no  longer  paying 
rental  dues;  for  they,  too,  were  wandering 
off  to  the  woods.  Enemies  even  assailed 
the  validity  of  his  title  to  the  feudal 
holdings. 

Cadillac  spent  the  next  thirteen  years  of 
his  life  between  Quebec  and  Paris,  suing  for 
restitution  of  his  losses,  but  the  King  of 
France,  while  confirming  Cadillac’s  title,  in 
1722,  relegated  payment  of  damages  to 
the  courts  of  Canada;  and  the  courts  of 
Canada  could  not  execute  the  decree  for  the 
simple  reason  the  colonial  treasury  was  as 
usual  bare  as  a  bone. 

Though  he  had  lost  all  his  property  at 
Detroit,  at  least  $150,000  of  modern  money, 
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the  thrifty  Gascon  had  saved  and  banked 
in  France  enough  to  buy  a  governorship  of 
the  Castel-Sasseran,  in  the  Spanish  section 
of  Old  France,  from  which  he  had  come. 
It  cost  him  16,000  crowns.  The  office  was 
changed  to  a  mayoralty  in  two  years,  and 
Cadillac’s  son,  aged  now  about  twenty-five, 
became  first  major  or  mayor. 

When  Cadillac  died,  in  1730,  Madame 
Cadillac  seems  to  have  passed  the  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  her  life  pressing  the  lawsuit  for 
a  refund  on  La  Mothe’s  losses.  None  ever 
came  to  her.  Plaques  now  mark  Cadillac’s 
birthplace  at  St.  Nicholas  de  la  Grave  and  the 
city  hall  where  he  ruled  as  governor  at 
Castel  Sasseran.  Cadillac’s  descendants 
to  this  day  are  numerous  in  Quebec  and 
through  the  Pyrenees  section  of  Old 
France.  Cadillac,  himself,  is  commem¬ 
orated  in  names  of  cities,  streets,  counties, 
motor  cars.  He  was  not  a  discoverer.  He 
was  not  an  explorer;  but  he  was  a  giant 
upbuilder  of  empire,  and  left  not  a  stain  on 
his  name  for  graft  or  crooked  dealing. 

Why,  then,  was  Cadillac  clapped  in  the 
Bastile  for  “counterfeiting”  when  he  returned 
to  France?  This  is  obvious.  When  Cadillac 
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returned  to  Paris,  the  whole  population  was 
in  a  frenzy  of  speculation,  and  buying  shares 
in  the  Mississippi  Bubble  at  15,000  livres. 
The  shares  were  valued  at  100  par,  with 
dividends  guaranteed  at  fifty  per  cent.  Coin 
money  was  illegal  under  John  Law’s  leader¬ 
ship  of  Finance.  Law  was  the  dictator  of 
financial  France.  He  had  floated  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Bubble.  Paper  or  fiat  money  based 
on  the  worth  of  Mississippi  shares  was  the 
only  currency  permitted.  Cadillac  knew 
Mississippi  Bubble  shares  were  worth  less 
and  could  never  pay  such  dividends,  no  not 
in  a  century.  He  was  denounced  for  holding 
coin  money,  which  was  illegal  and  regarded 
as  counterfeit.  He  had  himself  denounced 
the  Bubble  as  a  gigantic  fraud.  He  was 
clapped  in  the  Bastile  for  holding  and  using 
coin  money;  but  just  then,  the  Bubble  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  John  Law  had  to  flee  from  France 
to  escape  lynching  at  the  nearest  lamp  post. 
Cadillac  was  sent  for  and  given  a  governor¬ 
ship  in  the  department,  where  he  had  passed 
his  youth.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  courage 
to  face  imprisonment  by  telling  the  trutn ;  and 
the  few  months  of  imprisonment  are  really 
evidence  of  La  Mothe’s  honour  and  honesty. 
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A  LITTLE  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  Samuel  de  Champlain  with  a 
company  of  thirty  men  built  on  the  rock  of 
Quebec  a  group  of  three  two-storied  log 
buildings,  each  twelve  feet  by  fifteen,  and  a 
store-house  thirty-six  feet  by  eighteen.  This 
little  band  of  colonists,  three  thousand  miles 
from  home,  was  left  almost  wholly  to  its 
own  resources.  Its  members  suffered  in¬ 
credible  hardships  from  the  piercing  cold, 
from  hunger,  from  disease,  from  never- 
ceasing  toil.  Yet,  fired  and  sustained  by  the 
example  and  faith  of  their  leader,  they  strug¬ 
gled  on,  and  with  magnificent  endurance 
grimly  held  their  ground  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  things  would  be  better. 

Champlain  and  his  men  could  not  foresee 
the  future.  They  could  have  no  vision  of  a 
mighty  Dominion  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  They  could  not  imagine  that  their 
half-starved,  ragged  group  would  be  the 
pioneers  of  a  population  of  nine  millions, 
linked  together  by  railways,  steamships, 
telegraphs  and  wireless,  by  common  inter¬ 
ests,  common  standards  of  life,  and  common 
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aims.  They  could  not  know  that  Canada, 
originally  an  Indian  name  for  a  village, 
would  become  the  name  of  a  nation  with  an 
assured  position  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  as  Canadian  citizens,  who  have 
seen  these  things  come  to  pass,  must  always 
remember  that  the  Canada  of  to-day  owes 
its  existence  to  Champlain  and  his  band  of 
followers,  and  to  many  another  Canadian 
who  has  placed  love  of  country  and  an  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  for  knowledge  before  all 
else  in  life.  We  know  that  our  country  has 
made  progress  at  a  marvellous  rate;  we 
must  not  forget  that  she  has  done  so  because 
many  of  her  sons  have  made  sacrifices  for 
her  in  a  marvellous  degree.  Let  us,  then, 
readily  acknowledge  our  debt  to  these  men 
and  try  to  bring  into  our  own  lives  something 
of  that  love  of  country  which  they  them¬ 
selves  felt  so  strongly. 

Of  the  men  who  carried  ojKthe  pioneer 
work  so  nobly  begun  by  Champlain,  none 
deserves  a  higher  place  than  Pierre  Gaultier 
de  Varennes,  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye. 

La  Verendrye  was  born  in  1685.  Al¬ 
though  by  this  time  almost  eighty  years  had 
passed  since  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  the 
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MAP  OF  THE  EXPLORATIONS  OF  LA  VERENDRYE  AND  HIS  SONS. 
AN  INSCRIBED  TABLET  WAS  DISCOVERED  ON  THE  BANK  OF  THE 
MISSOURI.  AT  PIERRE.  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  AT  THE  SPOT  SHOWN  ON 
THE  MAP  WHERE  LA  VERENDRYE’S  ROUTE  CROSSES  THE  RIVER 
ON  THE  RETURN  JOURNEY. 
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French  colony  in  Canada  was  still  in  a  very 
distracted  condition.  Population  had  in¬ 
creased  slowly,  since  only  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  colony,  although 
French  Roman  Catholics  were  for  the  most 
part  unwilling  to  leave  France,  which  was 
the  dominant  power  in  Europe  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  energetic  young  French¬ 
man  of  the  day  could  find  a  career  in  the 
armies  of  the  motherland,  with  plenty  of 
fighting  under  splendid  leaders,  and  with 
excellent  chances  of  promotion.  Neither 
garrison  duty  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  nor 
life  on  a  Canadian  seigniory,  could  offer  at¬ 
tractions  in  any  way  comparable  to  those  of 
a  campaign  on  the  Rhine  or  in  Flanders.  So 
the  colony  languished.  True,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  following  the  taking  over  of 
Canada  by  the  French  Government  as  a 
Crown  Colony  in  1663,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  activity.  Louis  XIV,  desiring  to  make 
Canada  a  colony  worthy  of  the  great  nation 
from  which  she  sprang,  sent  soldiers  and 
settlers  in  generous  numbers,  but  this  ac¬ 
tivity  was  short-lived,  and  in  1685  the 
total  population  was  still  only  about  six 
thousand.  A  large  proportion  of  these  lived 
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in  the  settlements  at  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers.  The  rest  cultivated  their  lit¬ 
tle  farms, each  with  its  strip  of  river-frontage 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or 
Richelieu.  Life  was  very  unsafe  in  the 
colony.  Scarcely  any  farm  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Iroquois  raiding  parties.  The  three 
main  settlements  had  defences  that  the  Iro¬ 
quois  could  not  overcome,  but  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  risk  in  venturing  outside  their  walls. 
Although  there  was  little  money  in  the 
colony,  and  although  the  garrisons  had  to 
be  supplied  with  provisions  from  France, 
most  of  the  colonists  had  enough  to  eat. 
The  habitants,  as  the  farmers  were  called, 
were  in  most  cases  able  to  raise  sufficient  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  for  their  needs.  The  women 
made  clothes  for  the  family,  and  by  dint 
of  unremitting  toil  the  habitant  managed 
to  keep  fed  and  clothed.  Some  of  the  women 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated  at  the 
convent  schools  of  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
but  men  were  mostly  uneducated.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  link  with  the  outer  world  was  the  Cure, 
an  ever-welcome  figure,  who  often  braved 
the  direst  hardships  in  carrying  out  his  duty 
to  his  widely-scattered  flock.  On  the  farms, 
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the  years  brought  little  change.  Son  suc¬ 
ceeded  father,  or  shared  his  father’s  land 
with  his  brothers,  each  share  containing  a 
strip  of  all-important  river-frontage,  often 
only  a  few  yards  in  width.  The  restless 
spirits,  who  tired  of  the  monotony  and  toil  of 
pioneer  cultivation,  wandered  west.  As 
coureurs-de-bois,  they  entered  the  fur-trade 
sought  out  the  Indians  in  their  villages,  and 
often  adopted  the  customs  and  morals  of 
their  hosts. 

La  Verendrye  spent  his  boyhood  at  Three 
Rivers,  then  a  palisaded  settlement  enclos¬ 
ing  twenty-five  houses,  the  third  largest  in 
the  colony.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the 
famous  Carignan  regiment  which  came  to 
Canada  with  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  in  1665, 
married  the  heiress  of  Varennes,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  governor  of  Three  Rivers. 
The  explorer,  known  to  us  as  La  Verendrye, 
was  one  of  his  nine  children.  The  gover¬ 
nor’s  official  salary  was  very  small,  only 
1,200  francs  a  year,  and  though  he  owned 
three  fiefs  with  some  seventy  persons  as  his 
vassals,  he  must  have  found  it  difficult  to 
provide  for  his  large  family.  The  rent  paid 
by  the  habitants  (his  vassals),  would  be  of 
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no  great  value,  a  sack  of  wheat,  some  eggs, 
a  few  live  fowl,  a  little  money.  Doubtless 
he  cultivated  a  good  deal  of  land  himself, 
but  the  labour  involved  in  clearing  the 
ground,  and  poor  methods  of  cultivation 
would  be  a  sure  bar  to  riches  from  this 
source.  Like  many  another  seignior,  the 
governor  traded  in  furs  on  his  own  account, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  position  made  con¬ 
siderable  profits,  for  Three  Rivers  was  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  Western  Indians.  Its 
connection  with  the  West  was  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  home-town  of  Nicolet,  the 
first  Frenchman  to  explore  Lake  Michigan. 
It  was  later  the  home  of  Radisson,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Mississippi.  It  lay  well  away 
from  the  customary  haunts  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  consequently  attracted  more  than  its 
share  of  trade  as  being  nearer  to  the  West 
than  Quebec  and  safer  than  Montreal.  The 
young  La  Verendrye  was  thus  familiar  with 
the  fur-trade  and  with  the  Indians  of  the 
West  from  early  boyhood.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  educated  in  Quebec  and,  being  the  son 
of  the  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  was  well 
known  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony. 

The  hardships  and  dangers  of  pioneer  life 
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brought  youths  to  manhood  at  an  early  age, 
and  at  eighteen  La  Verendrye  saw  his  first 
active  service  as  a  member  of  a  band  of 
Canadians  and  Indians  sent  in  1704  to 
attack  the  New  England  border  settlement 
of  Deerfield.  After  a  terribly  arduous 
tramp  in  mid-winter,  the  attacking  force 
reached  its  objective,  surrounded  the  houses 
of  the  sleeping  inhabitants,  and,  at  the  sig¬ 
nal,  began  its  horrible  work.  Fifty  men, 
women  and  children  awoke  from  sleep  only 
to  lose  their  lives  by  musket-shot  or  toma¬ 
hawk.  Scalping  knives  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest.  One  hundred  prisoners  were 
secured,  and  all  of  them,  men  and  women 
alike,  were  forced  to  accompany  their  cap- 
tors  to  Canada.  Fear  of  being  caught  by 
pursuers  compelled  the  aggressors  to  return 
at  top  speed,  and  many  of  the  women 
prisoners  were  tomahawked  because  they 
could  not  keep  up.  Few  of  the  prisoners 
ever  returned  to  the  English  colonies.  It 
seems  that  on  these  expeditions,  for  there 
were  many  of  them,  the  French  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  curb  the  savagery  of  the  Indians  for 
fear  of  losing  their  support.  The  English 
colonists  tended  to  follow  the  example  of 
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their  enemies,  and  the  struggle  along  the  bor¬ 
der  was  conducted  according  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  beasts  rather  than  of  men.  To  the 
people  of  that  day  this  state  of  affairs  did 
not  appear  as  shameful  as  it  does  to  us,  and 
we  find  that  La  Verendrye  took  part  in  later 
raids. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Louis  XIV  was  trying  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  where  he  could  control  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  His  plan  was  to  join 
Spain  with  France.  This  plan  was  opposed 
by  England,  Holland  and  Austria.  A  mighty 
struggle,  known  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1702-13)  took  place.  The  great 
military  reputation  of  France  received  severe 
setbacks  at  the  hard-fought  battles  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  Oudenarde  and  Ramillies.  Louis  XIV 
made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  from  his 
losses  and  keep  his  armies  up  to  strength. 
The  garrison  of  Canada  was  reduced  and 
numbers  of  young  Canadians  were  prevailed 
upon  to  cross  to  France  and  take  service. 
Among  them  went  La  Verendrye,  who  took 
part  in  the  fierce  struggle  at  Malplaquet, 
where  the  French,  although  defeated,  in¬ 
flicted  heavier  losses  on  their  opponents  than 
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they  themselves  suffered.  The  future  ex¬ 
plorer  was  wounded  nine  times  and  left  for 
dead  on  the  field.  He  recovered,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  bravery.  Unable  through 
poverty  to  take  this  rank,  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  Canada  with  the  rank  of  Ensign. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  he  married,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony  set  up  as  a  fur-trader  at  his  father’s 
fief  of  La  Gabelle,  near  Three  Rivers.  The 
years  that  followed  were  the  most  peaceful 
and  happy  in  the  explorer’s  life.  During 
this  period  were  born  his  four  sons,  Jean- 
Baptiste,  Pierre,  Frangois,  and  Louis- 
Joseph.  The  quality  of  the  training  that 
they  received  from  their  father  shows  itself 
in  the  high-minded  devotion  with  which 
they,  one  and  all,  shared  his  hopes,  hard¬ 
ships,  fears,  disappointments  and  poverty  in 
the  years  that  were  to  come.  La  Gabelle 
was  an  outpost  settlement,  so  the  young  boys 
grew  up  strong  and  hardy,  skilled  canoe-and 
axe-men,  experts  in  frontier  life,  and  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  to  support  their  father  in  his 
explorations.  There  was  little  scope  for  La 
Verendrye’s  energy  at  La  Gabelle.  In- 
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fluenced  by  the  growing  needs  of  his  family 
and  by  his  desire  to  test  the  information  that 
he  had  obtained  over  a  period  of  many  years 
from  Western  Indians,  he  secured  (1727) 
from  the  Governor  of  the  colony  a  grant  of 
the  trading  post  at  Lake  Nipigon,  a  lake  of 
considerable  size,  north  of  Lake  Superior. 
This  post  had  been  built  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  those  Indians  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  furs  to  the  English  posts 
on  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  soon  became  clear  to  La 
Verendrye  that  if  this  were  to  be  done  effec¬ 
tively  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
trading  centres  still  further  west.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  collect  and  record  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  could  obtain  as  to  the  land 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

By  this  time  the  Great  Lakes  were 
known  thoroughly  to  the  French.  The  idea 
that  there  was  a  great  Western  Sea  at  no 
great  distance  west  of  the  Lakes  was  still 
commonly  held,  and  plans  for  its  discovery 
had  been  carefully  discussed  by  both  the 
Governor  of  Quebec  and  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  western  exploration  was  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  Assiniboines  and 
Sioux.  The  French  were  very  anxious  to  put 
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an  end  to  the  constant  warfare  between  these 
two  tribes,  and  with  this  end  in  view  founded 
Fort  Beauharnois  (named  after  the  gover¬ 
nor)  at  Pepin  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  Sioux 
country  (1727).  Unfortunately  the  officers 
in  charge  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians.  Ten  years  later  the  fort  was 
abandoned,  and  La  Verendrye  had  grave 
cause  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
clear  the  way  for  western  exploration. 

When  La  Verendrye  went  to  Nipigon 
there  was  already  in  existence  a  fort  on  the 
Kaministiquia  River  (founded  in  1717  by 
de  la  None) .  Explorers  had  also  penetrated 
from  this  point  to  Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  while  the  existence  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  Lake  Winnipeg  was  known  from 
reports  of  Indians.  Strife  between  Crees 
and  Sioux  had,  however,  prevented  the 
French  from  trading  beyond  Kaministiquia. 

Three  years  at  Nipigon  strengthened  La 
Verendrye’s  impression  that  the  really  valu¬ 
able  fur  trade  could  only  be  captured  further 
west.  He  had  also  a  genuine  passion  for 
exploration.  He  was  no  mere  fur-trader, 
searching  only  for  big  profits.  His  whole 
life  proves  that  gain  was  a  secondary  con- 
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sideration  with  him.  A  methodical  man,  he 
kept  careful  record  of  all  that  he  could  learn 
of  the  unexplored  west,  and  throughout  his 
journals  there  shine  clearly  his  love  of  coun¬ 
try  and  his  eagerness  in  the  search  for  the 
Western  Sea.  He  proved  himself  time  and 
again  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order 
that  the  work  of  exploration,  of  adding  new 
lands  to  the  French  dominions  in  Canada,  of 
reaching  the  far-famed  Western  Sea,  might 
go  on. 

By  1730  La  Verendrye  had  decided  to 
undertake  the  exploration  of  the  West.  He 
hoped  that  the  French  government  would 
provide  him  with  the  men  and  supplies 
necessary  for  the  work.  Louis  XV,  however, 
spent  so  much  money  on  his  pleasures,  and 
his  ministers  were  so  taken  up  with  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs,  that  the  importance  of  La 
Verendrye’s  proposal  was  not  recognized. 
He  was  told  that  the  King  would  grant  him  a 
monopoly  of  the  Western  fur  trade,  and  that 
the  profits  of  this  monopoly  would  easily 
cover  his  expenses.  La  Verendrye  remon¬ 
strated,  but,  failing  to  obtain  better  terms, 
was  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  grant 
of  a  monopoly,  and  to  attempt  to  finance  the 
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exploration  himself.  His  own  resources 
were  scanty.  He  had  therefore  to  bargain 
with  a  group  of  Montreal  merchants,  his 
“Associates,”  for  supplies,  equipment  and 
wages  for  his  men.  The  Montreal  mer¬ 
chants  proved  hard  taskmasters.  They 
were  not  at  all  interested  in  exploration. 
Their  sole  concern  was  the  establishment  of 
forts  at  points  where  vast  profits  could  be 
won  from  the  fur  trade.  They  sent  their 
representatives  along  with  La  Verendrye, 
controlled  his  movements  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  did  all  they  could  to  force  him  to 
attend  solely  to  the  fur  trading  side.  In 
1731  La  Verendrye  left  Montreal  with  about 
fifty  men,  including  his  three  sons  and  his 
nephew.  La  Jemmeraye.  He  followed  the 
usual  route  to  the  west:  up  the  Ottawa  River 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mattawa;  up  the 
Mattawa,  thence  to  Lake  Nipissing;  across 
the  Lake  and  down  French  River  to  Georgian 
Bay.  Thence,  skirting  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  he  came  to  Michillimackinac, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  priest.  Father 
Mesaiger,  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order. 
Late  in  August  the  party  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Pigeon  River,  which  afforded  easier 
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access  to  Rainy  Lake  than  did  the  Kaminis- 
tiquia  route  followed  by  de  la  Noue.  La 
Verendrye’s  plans  for  pushing  forward 
immediately  to  Rainy  Lake  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  at  this  stage.  His  men,  either  through 
fear  of  hardship  or  because  they  had  been 
tampered  with  by  rival  Montreal  fur  traders, 
mutinied  and  refused  to  go  any  further. 
There  was  little  that  La  Verendrye  could  do 
in  the  face  of  such  a  difficulty.  La  Salle, 
the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  would 
probably  have  shot  down  a  few  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  (or  have  been  shot  down  by  them). 
La  Verendrye  tried  gentler  methods,  and 
eventually  with  success.  He  was  able  to 
send  his  nephew  ahead  with  a  party  of  the 
best-disposed  men  before  the  freeze-up  to 
establish  a  fort  at  Rainy  Lake.  He  himself 
wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia 
with  the  malcontents.  La  Jemmeraye’s  ex¬ 
pedition  proved  a  great  success.  He  built  a 
fort  at  the  point  where  the  waters  of  Rainy 
Lake  flow  into  Rainy  River  (about  two 
miles  east  of  the  modern  Fort  Francis),  and 
named  it  St.  Pierre  in  honour  of  his  uncle. 
Here  he  spend  the  winter  trading.  In  May 
he  set  out  down  the  Pigeon  River  with  a 
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valuable  cargo  of  furs,  and  met  La  Veren- 
drye  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  This  spot, 
known  as  Grand  Portage,  became,  in  the 
British  period,  the  Western  headquarters  of 
the  North-West  fur-trading  company  of 
Montreal,  and  the  scene  of  famous  revels 
when  the  fur  traders  gathered  there  in  the 
spring  of  each  year. 

The  sight  of  La  Jemmeraye’s  furs  cheered 
both  La  Verendrye  and  his  men.  To  the 
leader  the  furs  represented  security  for 
further  advances  from  the  merchants  to 
meet  the  terribly  heavy  costs  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  To  the  men  the  furs  stood  for  wages, 
and  were  an  incentive  to  further  effort. 
After  sending  off  the  furs  to  Montreal,  La 
Verendrye,  with  all  his  remaining  men,  set 
out  for  Fort  St.  Pierre.  Here  he  was  well 
received  by  the  Indians  of  the  district,  and, 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  and  gifts,  con¬ 
tinued  his  voyage  down  Rainy  River  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  an  escort  of 
natives  in  fifty  canoes.  He  made  for  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  lake,  and  there  built 
a  second  fort,  which  he  named  Fort  Charles, 
in  honour  of  the  Governor,  Charles  de 
Beauharnois.  The  fort  was  in  the  form  of 
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an  oblong  “stockade  of  posts  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  enclosing  a  few  rough 
cabins  constructed  of  logs  and  clay,  and 
covered  with  bark.” 

In  the  spring  of  1735  Father  Mesaiger 
returned  to  Montreal  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  with  him  went  La  Jemmeraye  and  a  fleet 
of  canoes  loaded  with  furs.  La  Jemmeraye 
described  to  the  Governor  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  explorer  and  urged  that 
the  King  should  be  persuaded  to  provide  the 
means  for  further  explorations.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  was  sympathetic,  but  his  appeal  to  the 
King  on  La  Verendrye’s  behalf  was  without 
result.  The  Montreal  “Associates”  refused 
to  advance  any  more  supplies,  and  La 
Verendrye  was  compelled  to  go  east  in  order 
to  pacify  them.  His  eloquent  description  of 
the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  his  promises  of  a  rich 
harvest  of  furs,  prevailed,  and  the  merchants 
agreed  to  supply  his  needs.  When  he  went 
west  again  he  took  with  him  his  youngest 
son,  Louis-Joseph,  who  had  been  left  in 
Eastern  Canada  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  how  to  make  maps.  With  him  there 
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went  also  a  young  priest,  Father  Aulneau,  to 
replace  Father  Mesaiger. 

During  La  Verendrye’s  absence  in  the 
east,  his  eldest  son,  Jean  Baptiste,  carrying 
out  his  father’s  instructions  to  establish  a 
fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  had 
begun  to  build  a  fort  on  the  Red  River  at  the 
forks  of  the  Roseau,  some  six  miles  north 
of  the  modern  town  of  Selkirk.  This  fort 
was  not  completed,  being  superseded  by 
Fort  Maurepas,  which  was  built  later  in  the 
same  year  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg 
River. 

The  year  1736  was  to  be  a  disastrous  one 
for  La  Verendrye.  Misfortunes  crowded 
upon  him  thick  and  fast.  He  had  returned 
to  the  west  full  of  hope.  His  chain  of  forts 
now  reached  to  the  Red  River,  and  he  still 
clung  to  the  idea  that  the  Western  Sea  was 
not  far  distant.  His  first  disappointment 
was  at  St.  Charles,  where  he  found  his  men 
on  the  brink  of  starvation.  To  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  garrison  he  was  compelled 
to  draw  on  the  rather  scanty  supplies  that  he 
had  brought  with  him.  Having  decided  to 
postpone  his  trip  to  the  prairies  till  the 
spring,  he  sent  his  nephew,  two  of  his  sons, 
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and  two  other  Frenchmen  in  February, 
1736,  to  trade  for  furs  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Maurepas.  In  May  of  that  year  La 
Jemmeraye  died  at  the  unfinished  fort  at 
Roseau,  worn  out  with  constant  toil  and 
hardship.  A  little  older  than  La  Verendrye’s 
sons.  La  Jemmeraye  had  been  his  uncle’s 
right-hand  man,  and  had  shown  himself 
both  a  devoted  follower  and  a  capable  leader, 
whether  the  task  was  the  building  of  a  fort 
or  taking  charge  of  the  transportation  of 
furs  to  Montreal. 

Following  the  death  of  La  Jemmeraye, 
Fort  Maurepas  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
La  Verendrye  remained  at  Fort  St.  Charles 
anxiously  awaiting  the  supplies  that  were  on 
their  way  from  Montreal.  When  starvation 
began  to  threaten,  he  sent  his  eldest  son, 
Jean  Baptiste,  with  nineteen  men,  to  meet  the 
canoes  carrying  the  goods.  With  the  party 
went  Father  Aulneau,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Michillimackinac.  A  start  was  made 
shortly  after  daybreak.  After  three  or  four 
hours’  paddling,  the  little  band  landed  on 
one  of  the  many  islands  that  dot  the  surface 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Some  of  the  men 
set  to  work  to  prepare  fires  and  cook  break- 
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fast.  Others  lay  around  on  the  beach, 
smoking  and  chatting.  None  were  armed, 
for  there  was  no  thought  of  danger.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  war-whoops  of  a  hundred  Sioux 
rent  the  air  and  a  storm  of  arrows  came 
whizzing  upon  the  unsuspecting  Frenchmen, 
A  few  were  able  to  seize  their  guns,  and 
some  few  savages  then  bit  the  dust,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  all  was  over.  The  last  of 
the  Frenchmen  perished  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  swim  to  another  island.  The 
scalping  knife  completed  this  tragedy  of 
Massacre  Island.  For  a  long  time  no  cause 
for  this  action  of  the  Sioux  could  be  found. 
Then  it  came  out  that  a  body  of  Sioux,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Fort  St.  Charles,  had  been 
ambushed  by  Chippewas.  When  the  Sioux 
had  indignantly  demanded  who  it  was  that 
fired  upon  them,  the  Chippewas  had  replied, 
“The  French.”  The  Sioux  believed  what 
the  Chippewas  told  them  and  went  off  vow¬ 
ing  vengeance.  When  a  party  of  their 
warriors  caught  sight  of  the  canoes  of  Jean 
Baptiste,  they  took  full  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  true  Indian  fashion. 

La  Verendrye’s  fortunes  were  now  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  He  had  lost  his  nephew,  his 
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son,  his  priest,  and  nearly  half  his  men.  He 
had  spent  all  his  money  and  was  in  debt  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Indian  tribes  ruined  the  fur  trade,  and  per¬ 
petually  threatened  death  and  destruction  to 
La  Verendrye  and  his  men.  The  great 
explorer  made  no  attempt  to  avenge  his  son. 
The  Crees  and  Assiniboines  saw  in  the 
murder  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  French 
to  aid  them  against  the  Sioux,  but  La 
Verendrye  refused  to  enter  upon  any  such 
struggle.  His  men  were  without  powder 
and  shot,  while  white  men  and  red  men  alike 
were  almost  destitute  of  provisions.  So  La 
Verendrye  persuaded  his  would-be  allies  to 
go  hunting  and  collect  food.  Moreover,  La 
Verendrye  saw  that  if  the  French  were  to 
carry  on  their  western  explorations  un¬ 
hampered,  peace  between  the  various  Indian 
tribes  was  essential.  As  we  have  seen,  a  fort 
had  been  built  (Fort  Beauharnois)  in  the 
Sioux  country  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
the  Sioux  to  the  French  interest.  Had  this 
plan  been  successful,  the  tragedy  of  Mas¬ 
sacre  Island  would  not  have  occurred.  La 
Verendrye  believed  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
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ences  that  existed  between  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  though  his  heart  must  have  been  heavy 
at  his  crushing  loss,  he  refused  to  depart 
from  his  settled  policy. 

Early  in  1737,  La  Verendrye  visited  Fort 
Maurepas,  and  for  the  first  time  gazed  upon 
the  grey  waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  His 
Montreal  “Associates”  were  again  becoming 
impatient,  and  for  the  third  time  La 
Verendrye  was  compelled  to  go  east  in 
search  of  further  supplies.  He  took  with 
him  a  good  haul  of  furs,  but  he  had  great 
trouble  in  securing  further  advances.  In 
order  to  get  the  supplies  necessary  for  his 
long-cherished  exploration  of  the  prairies, 
he  was  compelled  to  hand  over  his  forts  to 
his  “Associates,”  and  leave  them  in  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  fur-trading. 

Hastening  westward  again  La  Verendrye 
reached  Fort  Maurepas  in  September,  1738. 
He  at  once  entered  Lake  Winnipeg,  skirted 
its  south-east  shore,  and  passed  up  the  Red 
River  to  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboine, 
where  he  found  ten  Cree  Lodges. 

Few  of  us  but  have  at  some  time  or  other 
crossed  La  Verendrye’s  trail.  No  great 
stretch  of  imagination  is  necessary  for  the 
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citizen  of  Winnipeg  who  would  in  fancy  see 
the  first  white  man  to  pass  up  the  Red  River. 
Six  heavily  laden  canoes  creep  along  the 
bank  under  the  rhythmic  paddling  of  their 
voyageur  crews.  Seated  in  the  first  canoe 
is  the  grey-haired  explorer,  at  this  time  fifty- 
three  years  old.  Two  of  his  sons  are  with 
him  (Pierre  has  been  left  to  look  after  his 
father’s  interests  at  Fort  St.  Charles),  and 
about  twenty  men.  His  keen  glance  searches 
intently  on  every  side,  for  who  can  tell  what 
the  next  bend  in  the  river  will  disclose?  The 
gaily  dressed  Frenchmen  land.  The  peace- 
pipe  is  smoked  with  the  Cree  chiefs.  Two 
days  of  rest  and  feasting  follow.  Then  La 
Verendrye  pushes  on  again,  but  not  before 
arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  this 
important  junction.  His  orders  are  carried 
out,  and  a  wooden  fort,  known  as  Fort 
Rouge,  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Assiniboine.  The  fort  is  soon  abandoned, 
but  on  its  site  there  rises  in  after  years  the 
great  residential  section  of  the  city  of  Winni¬ 
peg.  The  old  name  is  still  retained;  it  is 
called  Fort  Rouge  to  this  day. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  the  Cree  chiefs. 
La  Verendrye  journeyed  on  up  the  Assini- 
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boine  River.  At  the  point  where  the  great 
portage  from  this  river  to  Lake  Manitoba  is 
made,  he  built  another  fort,  Fort  La  Reine, 
close  to  where  Portage  la  Prairie  now  stands. 
This  fort  straddled  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  routes  to  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  explorer  counted  on  rich  gains  from  the 
trade  with  the  tribes  who  came  to  the  fort. 

La  Verendrye  made  a  very  brief  stay  at 
the  new  fort.  He  had  it  in  mind  to  reach 
the  Western  Sea.  Back  in  Nipigon  an  In¬ 
dian,  called  Ochakah,  had  drawn  for  him  a 
rough  map  on  birch-bark  showing  three 
routes  to  the  Sea.  None  of  these  routes  was 
of  any  great  length.  He  had  also  learned  of 
Mandans,  a  tribe  who  were  reported  to  have 
accurate  knowledge  of  a  route.  Pushing 
forward  before  his  supplies  could  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  La  Verendrye  left  Fort  La  Reine  in 
October  (1738)  to  find  the  Mandans.  With 
fifty  followers,  half  of  whom  were  French 
and  half  Indians,  he  travelled  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction,  making  slow  progress 
because  his  guides  insisted  on  calling  at 
every  village  to  add  to  their  escort  in  case  of 
an  encounter  with  Sioux.  Messengers  were 
sent  forward  to  the  Mandans  and  a  meeting- 
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place  arranged.  By  this  time  La  Verendrye 
had  a  body  of  six  hundred  Assiniboines  with 
him.  The  savages  observed  strict  discipline 
on  the  march.  They  arranged  themselves  in 
three  columns  with  skirmishers  in  front,  the 
old  and  lame  in  the  middle,  and  a  strong  rear¬ 
guard.  The  warriors  carried  only  their  arms. 
Baggage  was  carried  by  the  women,  or  by 
dogs  harnessed  to  a  rough  sleigh  made  by 
crossing  poles  (the  travois).  The  first 
Mandan  village  was  reached  on  December 
3rd.  Friendly  relations  were  at  once 
established.  The  French  lined  up  and 
saluted  their  hosts  with  three  volleys. 
Speeches  of  good-will  and  friendship  were 
exchanged  between  La  Verendrye  and  the 
Mandan  chief.  A  feast  was  provided  and 
for  a  time  all  was  well,  but  the  Mandans  had 
no  intention  of  feeding  a  hungry  crowd  of 
Assiniboines  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
therefore  reported  that  scouts  had  seen 
Sioux  warriors  on  the  war-path.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  too  much  for  the  Assiniboines. 
They  fled  northward  in  panic.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  La  Verendrye’s  interpreter  went 
with  them,  and  the  explorer  could  find  out 
little  from  his  hosts  by  means  of  signs.  Al- 
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most  the  only  thing  that  he  could  learn  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  was,  that  the  Man- 
dans  did  not  know  the  location  of  the 
Western  Sea.  He  found  the  Mandan  village 
interesting.  The  buildings  were  more 
elaborate  than  any  he  had  met  with  before ; 
the  streets  and  squares  were  laid  out 
regularly,  and  were  kept  remarkably  neat 
and  clean.  The  smooth,  wide  ramparts  were 
built  of  lumber,  strengthened  with  cross 
pieces.  The  whole  village,  which  was  really 
a  fort,  was  surrounded  b^y  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch.  The  care  and  skill  shown  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  defences  of  the  village  were 
without  parallel  in  the  explorer’s  experience. 
Although  keenly  interested  in  what  he  saw 
in  the  village.  La  Verendrye  could  not  but 
realize  that  he  must  turn  back.  The  Mandans 
could  not  give  him  the  information  he 
sought.  Leaving  two  men  at  the  village  to 
learn  the  Mandan  language,  the  Frenchmen 
began  their  laborious  return  to  Fort  La 
Reine.  For  fifty-nine  days  they  tramped 
over  snow-covered  prairies,  breaking  their 
own  trail,  hunting  for  their  food,  getting 
their  own  meals  often  in  forty  below  zero 
weather,  sleeping  in  the  shelter  of  bluff  or 
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creek,  and  suffering  torture  from  snow 
blindness.  “I  set  out,”  says  La  Verendrye 
in  his  notes,  “although  very  ill,  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  get  better  on  the  way.  It  turned 
out  otherwise  as  it  was  the  bitterest  season  of 
the  year.  ...  It  would  be  impossible  to  suffer 
more.  It  seemed  that  only  death  could  de¬ 
liver  us  from  such  misery.  ...  I  have  never 
endured  so  much  wretchedness  in  my  life 
from  illness  and  fatigue  as  in  that  journey. 
I  found  myself  after  a  fortnight’s  rest  a  little 
restored.”  This  extract  shows  the  conditions 
which  had  to  be  endured  by  those  heroic 
pioneers  who  opened  up  the  Canadian  West. 

In  1739  La  Verendrye  sent  his  son, 
Frangois,  known  as  the  Chevalier,  to  visit 
Lakes  Manitoba,  Dauphin,  Bourbon  and 
Winnipegosis,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  these 
explorations,  forts  were  built  on  Lake  Mani¬ 
toba  (Fort  Dauphin),  on  Cedar  Lake  where 
the  Saskatchewan  River  enters  the  lake 
(Fort  Bourbon),  and  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River  (Fort  Paskoyac,  now  The  Pas). 

Meanwhile  La  Verendrye  himself  had  to 
go  to  Montreal  in  1740  to  adjust  financial 
troubles,  but  was  back  again  at  Fort  La  Reine 
in  1741.  By  this  time,  however,  the  hard- 
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ships  that  the  veteran  explorer  had  under¬ 
gone  had  begun  to  tell  on  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  Fort  La  Reine  while 
his  sons  carried  on  the  search  for  the  Western 
Sea.  The  two  youngest  sons,  Frangois  (the 
Chevalier),  and  Louis  (Louis-Joseph) ,  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1742.  The 
Chevalier  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  speak 
seven  Indian  languages  fluently,  while  Louis 
was  a  trained  map-maker;  an  admirable 
combination  for  the  work  in  hand.  Passing 
through  the  Mandan  country,  they  went  in 
search  of  a  tribe  known  as  the  Horsemen, 
who  were  reported  to  hunt  near  the  “Shining 
Mountains,”  and  to  trade  with  the  Spaniards 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  After 
much  journeying  hither  and  thither,  the 
Frenchmen  at  last  came  upon  the  Horse  In¬ 
dians;  only  to  find  that  these  Indians  would 
not  supply  them  with  guides  because  they 
feared  the  Snake  Indians,  who  were,  they 
said,  encamped  near  the  mountains.  The 
Horsemen  passed  the  Frenchmen  on  to  the 
Bow  Indians,  who  did  not  fear  the  Snakes. 
The  chief  of  the  Bow  Indians  proved  himself 
a  courteous,  stately  host,  and  a  warm  friend¬ 
ship  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  Cheva- 
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lier.  The  Bows  were  obviously  in  touch  with 
the  Spanish  settlements,  for  the  chief  knew 
some  Spanish  words.  However,  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ill-luck  of  the  Verendryes  was  again 
to  the  fore.  A  great  attack  on  the  Snakes 
was  planned  by  the  Bows.  A  rumour  that 
the  Snakes  had  circled  the  Bow  warriors  and 
were  making  for  the  Bow  camp  threw  the 
whole  host  into  headlong  flight.  The  French¬ 
men  were  forced  to  go  with  their  hosts,  and 
thus  were  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of 
ascending  the  “Shining  Mountains,”  at 
whose  foot  these  incidents  had  taken  place. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  just  what 
part  of  the  western  mountain  range  was 
reached  by  the  Chevalier  and  his  comrades ; 
possibly  it  was  the  Big  Horn  range.  An  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  this  expedition  was  found 
by  a  schoolgirl  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  in 
1913.  It  was  a  leaden  plate,  some  eight 
inches  long,  with  the  arms  of  France  and  a 
Latin  inscription  on  one  side,  and  the  names 
of  the  Chevalier,  his  brother  Louis,  and  two 
voyageurs  scratched  on  the  other  side,  along 
with  the  date,  March  30,  1743. 

After  a  long  string  of  adventures  the  party 
reached  Fort  La  Reine  safely,  to  the  great 
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joy  of  La  Verendrye,  fifteen  months  after 
setting  out.  This  little  group  of  four  French¬ 
men  were  thus  the  first  white  men  to  catch 
sight  of  the  Rockies. 

In  the  fall  of  1743  La  Verendrye  was 
again  compelled  to  go  to  Montreal.  His 
“associates”  complained  bitterly  because  of 
the  small  returns  that  had  so  far  come  to 
them  from  the  fur  trade.  Rival  fur  traders 
and  others  who  had  the  ear  of  the  governor, 
anxious  to  reap  the  harvest  that  La  Veren¬ 
drye  had  sown,  complained  that  he  was  not 
doing  his  duty  in  the  matter  of  exploration. 
A  new  governor  was  persuaded  to  dismiss  La 
Verendrye  from  his  post. 

La  Verendrye’s  successor  made  no  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the 
West.  For  years  La  Verendrye  strove  hard 
to  obtain  permission  to  go  West  again,  and 
to  recoup  himself  in  some  measure  for  his 
heavy  losses.  He  was  for  long  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts,  but  finally,  in  1749,  a  reaction 
in  his  favour  set  in.  A  capable  governor,  De 
la  Galisonni^re,  reported  very  favourably  on 
the  work  done  by  the  Verendryes,  and  the 
old  leader  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment 
to  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  the  restora- 
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tion  of  his  post  as  commander  of  the  Western 
forts.  La  Verendrye  joyfully  made  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  setting  out,  but  the  effort  was 
too  much  for  his  wasted  strength,  and  he 
died  in  the  winter  of  1749. 

A  newly  arrived  governor.  La  Jonquiere, 
at  once  appointed  one  of  his  own  friends  to 
succeed  La  Verendrye.  Though  not  lacking 
in  courage,  the  new  commander  had  not  La 
Verendrye’s  patience,  skill  and  zeal.  Within 
a  very  few  years  all  La  Verendrye’s  forts 
were  abandoned,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
West  had  to  wait  until  after  the  British  Con¬ 
quest  of  Canada. 

La  Verendrye  had  performed  a  great  and 
memorable  service  for  his  country  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  the  vast  prairie  regions  of  the 
West.  To  do  this  he  had  lived  a  most 
arduous  life,  a  life  of  constant  toil,  hardship 
and  danger,  and  he  had  died  before  his 
time.  Nor  were  the  physical  harships 
of  his  life  its  worst  feature.  He  exhausted 
his  personal  fortune  in  his  enterprises.  He 
became  in  debt  to  an  alarming  degree,  owing 
43,000  francs  at  one  period;  and  his  life  was 
embittered  by  the  constant  complaints  of 
the  “associates,”  who  financed  him  when  his 
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own  funds  were  gone.  Throughout  his  life 
he  displayed  splendid  qualities  of  patience 
under  difficulties,  of  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  and  calamities,  of  careful 
planning  and  wise  execution,  of  uncom¬ 
plaining  steadfastness.  It  is  a  matter  for 
deep  regret  that  he  was  so  ill-paid  for  his 
great  services.  He  had  sown  the  seed; 
others  were  to  reap  the  harvest.  He  died  a 
bankrupt.  His  fine  sons,  who  had  served 
their  father  and  their  country  so  loyally  and 
so  well,  were  involved  in  the  general  ruin. 
Their  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  West 
in  any  capacity  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  new 
commander  did  not  want  them  and  he  was 
able  to  influence  the  governor.  An  eloquent 
letter  from  the  Chevalier  to  the  King’s 
Secretary,  recounting  the  services  of  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  failed  to  accomplish 
anything,  and  the  younger  Verendryes 
lapsed  into  obscure  poverty. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  inglorious  close 
of  the  careers  of  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons, 
these  men  will  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful 
memories  of  all  true  Canadians. 
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CAPTAIN  COOK 

[1728-1779] 

pAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK  (1728-1779) 
^is  known  to  fame  as  a  great  navigator  and 
explorer.  Twice  he  circumnavigated  the  globe 
in  the  small  sailing  vessels  of  his  day,  adding 
much  to  the  world’s  store  of  scientifiic  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  Canadians  he  has  a  special  in¬ 
terest,  because  some  of  his  earliest  investiga¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  around  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia;  . 
while  his  last  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
search  of  the  mythical  North-West  Passage, 
on  which  occasion  he  explored  the  western 
coast  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  So  in  present¬ 
ing  the  life  and  achievements  of  Captain 
Cook,  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  voy¬ 
ages  and  discoveries  he  made,  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  he  overcame,  and  the  valu¬ 
able  contributions  he  made  to  science. 

James  was  one  of  nine  children  bom  at 
Marton  to  humble  Yorkshire  parents.  His 
father,  a  Northumbrian,  was  engaged  in  the 
lowly  work  of  a  servant  in  husbandry,  and  he 
married  a  woman  of  the  same  rank  as  him¬ 
self;  but  both  were  noted  for  their  honesty 
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and  sobriety.  The  humble  mud  cottage  at 
Marton,  North  Yorkshire,  in  which  James 
Cook  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  was  pulled 
down  long,  long  ago. 

The  boy  received  very  little  schooling.  He 
learned  to  read,  write  and  work  in  figures; 
but  by  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  out 
as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  William  Sanderson, 
a  haberdasher  in  a  small  fishing  town  near 
Whitby.  This  employment  was  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  young  Cook’s  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment,  for  with  the  sea  ever  in  view,  he  felt 
an  increasing  desire  to  be  upon  it.  His 
passion  for  sailing  soon  led  him  to  break  his 
apprenticeship,  upon  which  he  bound  him¬ 
self  for  seven  years  to  Messrs.  John  and 
Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  owners  of  the 
ship  Freelove,  engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 
After  completing  his  time  he  continued  to 
serve  in  the  same  company  as  a  common 
sailor,  and  at  last  became  mate  on  one  of 
John  Walker’s  ships.  By  this  time  his 
superiors  saw  that  his  activity  and  pains¬ 
taking  effort  would  raise  him  to  a  foremost 
position  among  navigators. 

In  1755,  when  hostilities  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  James  Cook 
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CAPTAIN  COOK  AT  NOOTKA  SOUND 

THE  HOUSES  ARE  BUILT  OF  ROUGHLY-HEWN  PLANKS,  WITH  ROOFS 
OF  MOVABLE  BOARDS.  BEFORE  THEM  ARE  PLACED  RACKS  MADE 
OF  POLES  LASHED  TOGETHER  ON  WHICH  TO  DRY  FISH.  NO  TOTEM 
POLES  ARE  SHOWN  IN  THE  PICTURE.  BEFORE  THE  WHITE  MAN 
GAVE  THE  INDIAN  STEEL  TOOLS.  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUCH  CARV¬ 
INGS  WAS  IMPOSSIBLE.  THE  NATIVES  ARE  DRESSED  IN  MATS  WOVEN 
FROM  CEDAR  BARK  AND  WOOL  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP.  EDGED 
WITH  FUR.  OR  FRINGED  WITH  STRINGS  OF  CEDAR  FIBRE  OR  WOOL. 
SOME  WEAR  OVER  THESE  MATS  SKINS  OF  THE  BEAR  OR  THE  SEA 
OTTER.  MASKS  AND  CRESTED  HEAD-DRESSES,  CARVED  OF  WOOD 
AND  DECORATED  WITH  FEATHERS,  ARE  WORN  BY  CHIEFS  AND 
MEDICINE  MEN.  WHILE  OTHERS  HAVE  HATS  WOVEN  OF  VEGETABLE 
FIBRE,  DECORATED  WITH  DESIGNS  REPRESENTING  THEIR  CLAN  OR 
FAMILY  CRESTS.  IN  THE  DISTANCE  ARE  SEEN  COOK'S  TWO  SHIPS. 
ONE  RIGGING  UP  A  NEW  FOREMAST. 
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offered  himself  for  service  in  the  royal  navy, 
probably  having  figured  it  out  in  his  own 
mind  that  this  would  prove  the  quickest  way 
to  better  his  own  fortune.  On  May  1 5,  1759, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Mercury,  whose  des¬ 
tination  was  North  America. 

The  Mercury  immediately  joined  that  part 
of  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  which,  with  the  land 
forces  under  General  Wolfe,  was  engaged 
in  the  famous  siege  of  Quebec.  At  this  time 
it  was  necessary  to  perform  the  dangerous 
task  of  taking  the  soundings  of  the  channel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  the  island 
of  Orleans  to  the  north  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  Beauport  and  Montmorency,  where 
the  French  had  fortified  camps.  Cook, 
whose  accuracy  and  zeal  were  well  known, 
was  recommended  to  this  dangerous  service. 
It  was  his  duty  to  go  out  after  dark, 
for  several  nights  in  succession.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  he  was  observed  one  evening  by 
the  enemy.  Headed  by  a  band  of  hostile  In¬ 
dians,  they  swarmed  out  in  canoes  with  the 
purpose  of  surrounding  him.  Cook’s  escape 
was  a  very  narrow  one,  for  he  was  obliged 
to  push  on  shore  at  the  island  of  Orleans 
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and  run  for  shelter.  The  Indians  leaped  into 
the  stern  of  his  boat  as  he  leaped  out  of  the 
prow,  after  which  the  yelling  savages  carried 
off  the  boat  in  triumph. 

However,  Cook  obtained  a  correct  and 
complete  survey  of  the  channel,  his  sound¬ 
ings  proving  as  accurate  as  any  that  could 
have  been  made  after  the  English  came  into 
possession  of  Quebec.*  Before  this  time 
Cook  had  scarcely  taken  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 
But  it  was  his  rule  during  life  to  master  any 
subject  which  related  to  his  favorite  pursuit 
of  sailing. 

He  then  completed  the  survey  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  below  Quebec,  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  that  waterway  was  considered  very 
hazardous  in  early  days.  His  chart  was 
published,  with  soundings  and  directions  for 
sailing,  and  so  accurate  did  it  prove  that  it 
was  not  found  necessary  at  a  later  date  to 
publish  any  other. 

The  following  winter,  while  his  ship  was 
stationed  at  Halifax,  James  Cook  first  read 
Euclid  and  also  decided  to  master  the  science 


•The  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was  held  in  the 
Navy  Hall,  Fort  George,  Niagara  (1792),  and,  on  hot  summer 
days,  met  in  a  marquee  tent  presented  to  Governor  Simcoe  by 
Captain  Cook. 
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of  astronomy.  He  possessed  few  books,  but 
his  amazing  energy  more  than  overcame  the 
defects  of  his  early  education. 

Cook  was  present  at  the  recapture  of  New¬ 
foundland  by  the  British,  at  which  time  he 
was  employed  in  surveying  the  coast,  especi¬ 
ally  Placentia  Bay,  and  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  In  1763,  when  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
his  superior  officer  and  patron,  became 
governor  of  Newfoundland,  Cook  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “marine  surveyor”  of  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In  the  Gren¬ 
ville  schooner  he  completed  this  work,  with 
what  accuracy  every  mariner  knows. 

At  this  time  Cook  drew  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world  to  himself  by  observing 
a  solar  eclipse,  August  5th,  1766,  in  one  of 
the  Burgeo  Islands,  near  Cape  Ray,  and  by 
writing  an  account  of  it  for  the  London 
papers. 

Although  Captain  Cook  circumnavigated 
the  globe  twice,  he  was  not  the  first  in  this 
line  of  endeavor,  the  feat  having  been  ac¬ 
complished  long  before  by  Magellan  and 
also  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  Cook’s  first  trip  in  1769  was  pri¬ 
marily  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus  across 
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the  sun,  which  it  was  calculated  could  be 
best  seen  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
exploration,  and  the  expedition  to  the 
Friendly  Islands  was  fitted  out  under  the 
royal  patronage  of  George  III.  Cook  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy  and  given  the  staunch  370-ton  ship 
Endeavour.  The  secondary  object  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  was  to  examine  the  southern  Pacific 
ocean  and  chart  unknown  waters. 

Carrying  ample  food  supplies,  and  all  the 
equipment  the  times  afforded  for  scientific 
research,  the  expedition  left  English  waters, 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Rio  de  J aneiro.  In 
rounding  Cape  Horn,  Cook  gathered  much 
information  about  the  best  way  to  perform 
this  perilous  feat. 

The  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
was  successful  and  added  much  to  Cook’s 
fame  as  an  astronomer. 

Speaking  generally.  Captain  Cook  found 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  friendly 
and  tractable,  though  there  were  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  He  was  able  to  replenish  his  food 
supplies  among  them,  trading  nails,  hatchets, 
and  other  iron  articles  for  meats  and  tropical 
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fruits.  Sometimes  one  nail  would  bring 
twenty  cocoanuts,  as  the  natives  were  just 
beginning  to  understand  the  use  of  iron  and 
were  much  attracted  by  it. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  native  character 
was  thieving,  and  although  Captain  Cook 
had  to  come  down  on  them  severely  for  fla¬ 
grant  thefts,  he  passed  over  numerous  petty 
cases  unnoticed.  We  are  told  that  sometimes 
his  sailors  wished  to  kill  the  natives  for 
sport,  or  because  they  had  become  embroiled 
in  some  quarrel,  but  Captain  Cook  restrained 
such  actions,  as  his  attitude  towards  the 
natives  was  always  humane. 

Although  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  had 
preceded  him  in  investigating  these  coasts. 
Captain  Cook  covered  much  new  territory, 
raised  the  British  flag,  and  gave  names  to 
many  islands,  bays,  and  straits  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Australia.  He  discovered  part 
of  New  Zealand  and  sailed  completely 
around  it,  proving  that  it  consisted  of  two 
islands,  and  naming  the  passage  between 
them  Cook’s  Straits.  Other  names  bestowed 
by  Captain  Cook  were  Cape  Farewell, 
Christmas  Island,  Admiralty  Bay,  Botany 
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Bay,  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  many 
more. 

Cook  then  sailed  across  to  Australia, 
which  was  called  New  Holland  at  that 
time.  He  made  a  very  minute  examination 
of  the  south-east  coast,  while  the  botanists 
and  zoologists  who  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  classified  a  large  number  of  plants,  fish, 
birds  and  butterflies. 

At  that  time  the  dreaded  scurvy,  a  disease 
brought  on  by  eating  too  much  salt  meat 
with  a  lack  of  vegetables,  began  to  make  its 
appearance  among  Cook’s  men.  As  the  En¬ 
deavour  steered  across  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  all  the  sailors 
took  sick,  and  almost  every  night  a  dead 
body  was  committed  to  the  deep.  Through 
this  severe  experience  Captain  Cook  took  up 
the  study  of  how  to  preserve  the  health  of 
seamen,  and  with  his  usual  determination  set 
himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  scurvy,  with  what  results  we 
shall  see  on  his  second  expedition. 

When  Cook  returned  to  England  he  found 
that  he  had  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and 
a  book  on  his  voyage  appeared  from  the  pen 
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of  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  but  not  very  heavily 
remunerated  for  his  services.  As  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  the  reward  of  service  well 
done  was  the  demand  for  more  service. 

For  two  hundred  years  people  had 
dreamed  of  a  great  southern  continent,  the 
Terra  Australis  incognito.  Captain  Cook 
was  asked  to  prove  or  disprove  its  existence, 
and  so  settle  the  controversy  for  all  time.  On 
this  occasion  two  ships  were  fitted  out,  the 
Resolution,  of  462  tons,  and  the  Adventure, 
(Captain  Furneaux)  of  330  tons.  About 
two  hundred  men  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  the  very  best  equipment  for  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  scientific  research  was  installed. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  expedition  would 
cover  about  three  years,  and  provisions  were 
gauged  accordingly,  although  fresh  supplies 
could  be  secured  at  various  ports.  This  time 
many  animals  were  taken  on  board,  pigs, 
goats,  geese,  chickens,  and  even  cattle.  Some 
were  needed  to  provide  fresh  meat,  and  it 
was  planned  to  leave  others  in  pairs  on  the 
various  South  Sea  islands,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  multiply  and  stock  these  new 
countries  with  useful  domestic  creatures. 
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For  the  same  reason  quantities  of  seeds  and 
grain  were  carried. 

In  July,  1772,  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Plymouth  and  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  They  passed  and  re-passed 
the  Antarctic  circle,  and  from  New  Zealand 
eastward  worked  up  and  down  the  southern 
Pacific  Ocean;  then  again  worked  up  and 
down  the  southern  Atlantic  as  far  as  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  in  all  covering  more  than  three 
times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the 
globe.  In  this  way  Captain  Cook  established 
the  main  outlines  of  land  in  the  south  as  they 
are  known  to-day.  He  was  able  to  prove 
that  what  had  long  been  considered  as  the 
southern  continent  was  composed  of  nothing 
more  solid  than  immense  fields  of  ice,  and 
fully  satisfied  himself  that  if  there  was  land  it 
was  so  near  the  south  pole  as  to  be  out  of 
the  track  of  navigation. 

While  on  this  expedition  Captain  Cook 
revisited  many  of  the  places  at  which  he  had 
called  on  his  first  trip.  Useful  domestic 
animals  were  left  on  some  of  the  islands,  in 
many  instances  to  be  destroyed  by  hostile 
savages,  and  in  others  to  become  the  progeni- 
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tors  of  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  now 
domesticated  in  the  south  seas. 

The  second  expedition  was  absent  from 
England  for  three  years  and  eighteen  days, 
during  which  time  only  four  men  had  been 
lost,  and  just  one  of  these  through  sickness. 
Captain  Cook  had  conquered  the  scurvy. 

Though  Captain  Cook  might  now  have 
settled  down  at  home,  loaded  with  honours, 
he  could  not  lay  aside  the  design  of  further 
discoveries.  The  illusion  of  a  Terra  Australis 
incognito  had,  indeed,  been  dispelled,  but 
there  was  another  burning  question  which 
agitated  the  minds  of  all  scientists  and  navi¬ 
gators,  and  that  was  the  quest  of  the  “North- 
West  Passage.” 

It  had  long  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with 
navigators,  and  especially  with  the  English, 
to  'discover  a  shorter  route  to  China,  India, 
and  the  East  India  Islands  than  that  of  tedi¬ 
ously  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
So  it  became  an  object  of  desire  to  investigate 
the  northern  part  of  America,  which  investi¬ 
gation  had  already  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  Baffin  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay.  But  the 
wished-for  passage  from  these  waters  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  still  remained  a  baffling 
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mystery.  There  were  large  standing  rewards 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  but  many  unfortunate  expeditions 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  ended  in  such 
dismal  failure  that  the  discovery,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  despaired  of,  had  ceased  temporarily  to 
be  an  object  of  pursuit. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  revived.  Through  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  which  would  shorten  the  trade  route 
to  the  Orient.  Under  royal  patronage,  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  decided  to  equip 
an  expedition.  Captain  Cook  was  considered 
of  all  men  the  best  fitted  for  such  an  arduous 
undertaking,  but  so  great  had  been  his  la¬ 
bours  in  previous  trips  of  exploration  that  it 
was  not  thought  reasonable  to  ask  him  so  soon 
to  undergo  fresh  perils  for  the  sake  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world  at  large.  However,  it 
was  often  found  necessary  to  consult  him 
about  details  of  outfitting  the  expedition  and 
one  day  at  an  admiralty  dinner,  where  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  fired  over  the  new  project. 
Captain  Cook  started  to  his  feet  and  declared 
that  he  himself  would  direct  the  enterprise. 
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This  was  the  point  to  which  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  had  secretly  wished  to  bring  him, 
so  his  offer  was  instantly  accepted. 

Captain  Cook  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  to  find  the  North- 
West  Passage  on  the  1 0th  of  February,  1 776. 
He  gave  up  his  work  at  Greenwich,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  officer  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  should  resign  in  his  favour  upon 
his  return. 

The  next  question  was  the  route  to  be 
followed.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  exploring  its  inlet  and  passages  to 
westward,  Captain  Cook  was  instructed  to 
proceed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
through  the  chain  of  new  islands  which  had 
been  visited  by  him  in  the  southern  tropics. 
After  crossing  the  equator  he  was  to  steer 
for  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  as  Drake  had 
called  California,  proceeding  northward  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  sixty-five  degrees  before 
he  began  to  explore  the  rivers  and  inlets  in 
the  hope  of  finding  an  opening. 

The  two  vessels  chosen  for  the  expedition 
were  the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery,  of 
which  Captain  Cook  commanded  the  former. 
Both  were  equipped  in  the  most  complete 
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manner,  and  anything  that  former  voyages 
had  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
sailors  was  abundantly  provided.  Again 
animals,  grains,  and  garden  seeds  were  car¬ 
ried,  to  be  distributed  among  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Also  an  ample  assortment  of  iron 
tools  and  trinkets  were  taken,  in  order  that 
they  might  barter  the  same  for  necessary 
supplies  of  food  from  the  natives.  Astro¬ 
nomical  and  nautical  instruments  were  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  expedition  touched  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  en  route,  which  Cook  called  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  long-looked-for  coast  of  New  Albion, 
or  California,  was  sighted  in  early  spring. 
This  arrival  was  well  timed,  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  entire  summer  to  exploration 
in  northern  waters,  before  the  rigours  of 
winter  again  crippled  their  movements. 

On  first  view  Cook  describes  the  west 
coast  of  America  as  “full  of  mountains,  the 
summits  of  which  were  covered  with  snow, 
while  the  valleys  between  them,  and  the 
grounds  on  the  sea-coast,  high  as  well  as  low, 
were  covered  with  tall,  straight  trees,  which 
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formed  a  beautiful  prospect  as  of  one  vast 
forest.” 

Although  they  sighted  California,  a  storm 
drove  them  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  missed 
Juan  de  Fuca  Straits,  though  Cook  named 
the  headland  there  Cape  Flattery,  because 
he  had  looked  for  a  passage  at  that  point 
and  had  been  deluded.  Instead  of  entering 
between  Vancouver  and  the  mainland,  which 
he  might  well  have  mistaken  for  a  large  open¬ 
ing  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  he 
landed  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  sea  side  of 
Vancouver  Island,  which  was  already  a 
famous  rendezvous  of  the  fur  traders,  many 
of  whom  were  Russians. 

Here  the  traffic  in  furs  promised  to  be  so 
profitable  that  Cook’s  seamen  objected  to 
continuing  the  voyage,  and  he  had  to  hold 
out  before  their  imaginations  the  promised 
rewards  they  were  to  receive  from  the  home 
government  if  they  finished  the  adventure 
successfully.  Still  the  barter  for  skins  went 
on,  particularly  for  the  valuable  sea-otter, 
until  the  traffic  netted  them  so  much  gain  that 
it  promised  to  bring  them  more  money  than 
the  government  rewards.  The  crews  received 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  sea-otter 
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skins,  paying  such  worthless  baubles  as  tin 
mirrors,  brass  rings,  and  bits  of  calico. 

Finally  the  party  pushed  northward,  land¬ 
ing  next  at  Kaye’s  Islands.  The  beads  and 
iron  tools  that  were  found  among  the  people 
of  this  coast  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  been  visited  by  the  Europeans.  The 
English  sailors,  thinking  themselves  the  first 
to  trade  with  the  natives,  and  overlooking  the 
fact  that  Russian  fur-traders  had  swarmed 
down  the  coast  from  Siberia  years  before 
this,  arrived  at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
the  beads  and  iron  implements  had  come 
from  the  east  coast  of  America,  and  their 
hopes  ran  high  that  a  passage  must  exist 
from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  this  place  our 
navigators  came  to  an  inlet  of  which  they  ex¬ 
pected  great  things.  It  was  so  large  and  deep 
that  it  seemed  to  offer  hope  of  a  connection 
with  the  sea  to  the  north,  or  possibly  with 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  east.  For  this  reason 
it  was  thoroughly  examined;  but  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  soon  persuaded  that  the  hopes  he 
had  entertained  were  groundless.  The  inlet 
gradually  narrowed  into  a  river  of  no  great 
size,  and  he  returned  to  the  mainland  after 
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giving  the  place  the  name  of  Cook’s  Inlet. 
In  fact  Captain  Cook  was  beginning  to  feel 
confident  that  there  was  no  North-West  Pas¬ 
sage,  but  he  toiled  and  searched  on,  more  to 
satisfy  other  people  than  to  confirm  his  own 
opinions.  He  had  proved  that  a  very  profit¬ 
able  fur-trade  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
west  coast  of  America,  but  no  North-West 
Passage  could  be  discovered  to  take  the  furs 
to  Great  Britain  by  shortened  route. 

According  to  his  usual  custom  Captain 
Cook  planted  the  British  flag  in  these  north¬ 
ern  wildernesses,  and  he  also  wrote  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  messages  which  might  be  read  by 
adventurers  who  followed  him.  These  he 
enclosed  in  bottles  for  protection  against  the 
v/eather. 

About  the  middle  of  August  Captain  Cook 
sailed  under  a  headland  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  the  most  north-westerly  extremity  of 
America  heretofore  discovered,  with  the  east¬ 
ern  cape  of  Siberia  only  thirteen  leagues  dis¬ 
tant.  So  to  Captain  Cook  belongs  the  honour 
of  establishing  the  fact  that  the  two  contin¬ 
ents  of  America  and  Asia  almost  come  to¬ 
gether  at  this  point.  Also  he  disproved  the 
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existence  of  the  imaginary  island  of  Alas- 
chka,  establishing  the  fact  that  what  we  now 
call  Alaska  is  part  of  the  North  American 
mainland. 

As  the  summer  was  now  far  spent,  and  it 
was  impracticable  to  attempt  any  more  dis¬ 
coveries  during  that  season,  the  explorers 
cast  about  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
pass  the  winter.  Their  choice  fell  on 
Owhyhee,  a  small  island  in  the  Sandwich 
group,  and  accordingly  the  ships  were  an¬ 
chored  in  beautiful  Karakakooa  Bay,  the 
best  harbour  the  place  afforded.  Captain 
Cook  planned  to  continue  his  exploration  of 
these  islands  during  the  winter,  and  was 
flattered  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  given 
him  by  the  natives,  who  swarmed  out  in 
canoes  and  also  swam  about  the  ships  as 
thickly  as  shoals  of  fish,  almost  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  exploring  party.  The  vessels 
were  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  canoes 
and  all  the  shore  of  the  bay  was  covered  with 
spectators,  many  hundreds  of  whom  were 
swimming  in  the  water.  Captain  Cook  could 
not  help  being  greatly  impressed  with  the 
singularity  of  this  scene;  in  a  way  it  com¬ 
pensated  him  for  the  disappointment  of  not 
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getting  home  during  the  summer  by  a  new 
northern  passage.  “To  this  disappointment,” 
says  the  Captain,  “we  owe  our  opportunity 
to  revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  en¬ 
rich  our  voyage  with  a  discovery  which, 
though  the  last,  seemed  in  many  respects  to 
be  the  most  important  that  had  hitherto  been 
made  by  Europeans  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

These  exultant  words  are  the  last  ever 
written  by  the  famous  commander.  So  con¬ 
cludes  his  journal.  Little  did  he  think  that 
this  island,  where  he  expected  to  pass  such 
an  agreeable  winter,  should  be  the  last  scene 
of  his  exploits  and  the  cause  of  his  de¬ 
struction. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  the  natives  was 
soon  marred  by  their  love  of  stealing  from 
the  English  ships.  They  considered  these 
vessels  their  rightful  prey,  and  nothing  was 
safe  from  their  pilfering.  One  made  off  with 
the  lid  of  the  water-cask,  an  article  for  which 
he  could  have  no  use,  and  another  native 
took  the  tongs  from  the  forge,  for  which  act 
he  received  a  pretty  severe  flogging.  It  may 
be  just  as  well  here  to  understand  clearly 
Captain  Cook’s  attitude  toward  these  of- 
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fences  of  the  natives.  In  many,  many  cases 
his  patience  was  sorely  tried  and  the  lives 
of  himself  and  his  men  endangered.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  men  had  had  to 
fire  on  the  natives,  though  often  they  just 
fired  shots  into  the  air  in  an  effort  to  scare  off 
their  tormentors  and  at  the  same  time  spare 
their  lives.  Doubtless,  too,  the  men  fre¬ 
quently  took  valuables  from  the  natives  with¬ 
out  adequate  return,  though  it  was  a  strict 
rule  with  Captain  Cook  to  pay  for  what  he 
carried  away.  He  was  not  always  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  acts  of  his  men  when  they  were 
out  of  his  sight,  and  sometimes  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  native  women  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  islanders.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  if  Captain  Cook  had  not  ruled  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  punished  the  worst  offenders 
severely,  discipline  would  have  been  at  an 
end  and  the  expedition  have  terminated  in 
a  ridiculous  failure. 

From  such  petty  beginnings  as  the  steal¬ 
ing  of  the  water-cask  lid  and  the  tongs,  a 
quarrel  with  the  natives  developed,  which 
made  it  increasingly  unpleasant  for  Captain 
Cook  and  his  men  to  go  ashore,  or  to  make 
bargains  for  necessary  supplies.  Whenever 
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they  landed  they  were  impudently  stared  at 
and  surrounded  by  throngs  of  natives,  who 
flew  out  like  hornets  when  their  nests  are 
disturbed.  By  night  the  wails  of  the  women 
floated  across  the  water  of  the  bay  to  the 
boats.  This  indicated  that  they  feared  a 
quarrel  in  which  their  husbands  and  sons 
might  suffer  injury  or  death. 

The  widening  of  the  breach  came  one 
night  when  some  of  the  Indians  boldly  car¬ 
ried  away  the  Discovery’s  large  cutter,  and 
so  quietly  was  the  theft  committed  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  and  his  men  did  not  miss  her  until 
the  morning.  Then  the  other  cutter  and  a 
launch  were  ordered  to  give  chase. 

The  loss  of  the  cutter  was  a  serious  matter 
and  the  Captain  decided  to  take  severe 
measures.  The  usual  plan  of  procedure, 
when  articles  of  value  were  stolen  from  the 
ships,  was  to  secure  the  king  or  some  other 
personage  of  importance  in  the  island,  and 
hold  him  prisoner  until  the  stolen  goods  were 
returned.  In  this  instance  Captain  Cook 
obtained  possession  of  Karipoo,  the  chief 
man.  When  the  Captain  called  at  his  house 
the  old  king,  just  awakened  from  sleep, 
showed  little  signs  of  fear,  and  when  Captain 
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Cook  took  him  by  the  hand  and  in  a  friendly 
manner  asked  him  to  go  on  board  the  ship, 
he  readily  consented.  The  natives  who  saw 
them  pass  did  not  seem  to  show  much  appre¬ 
hension  or  hostility.  In  a  little  while,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Indians  were  observed  arming 
themselves  with  clubs,  daggers  and  long 
spears,  and  covering  themselves  with  the 
thick  mats  which  they  used  as  shields.  It 
was  hard  for  Cook  to  realize  his  peril.  He 
had  dealt  successfully  with  the  natives  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  had  passed  unscathed 
through  so  many  hazards,  that  he  came  to 
trust  in  his  security. 

Captain  Cook,  who  was  surrounded  by  a 
tumultuous  crowd  by  this  time,  began  to 
realize  the  grave  danger  of  his  position.  He 
therefore  gave  orders  that  his  small  party  be 
marched  to  the  waterfront  where  the  boats 
lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore.  The 
Indians  separated  and  made  a  lane  for  them 
to  pass,  and  the  old  king,  who  was  being  led 
captive,  did  not  demur.  The  distance  to  be 
traversed  was  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.  Captain  Cook  led  Karipoo  by  the 
hand,  the  old  man  in  turn  being  followed  by 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  several  chiefs.  Just 
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as  the  old  chief  reached  the  waterside  his 
wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  two 
of  the  chiefs  pulled  him  back  from  entering 
the  boat.  Captain  Cook  expostulated  with 
them,  but  they  were  determined  not  to  let 
the  king  proceed,  telling  him  that  he  would 
be  put  to  death  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  on  shipboard.  Karipoo,  who  seemed 
to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  hung  his  head 
and  waited  upon  the  decision  of  the  others. 

Just  then  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Coho 
was  seen  lurking  near  with  an  iron  dagger, 
partly  concealed  beneath  his  cloak.  It  was 
plain  that  he  contemplated  stabbing  Captain 
Cook,  but  shrank  from  commencing  the  con¬ 
flict.  An  English  officer  struck  Coho  with 
the  butt  of  his  gun  and  made  him  retire,  but 
at  that  the  tumult  increased  tenfold.  Captain 
Cook,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  carry  off 
the  king  without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  many 
of  his  men  as  well  as  the  natives,  gave  orders 
to  release  Karipoo,  when  a  native  threw  a 
stone  at  him.  This  he  answered  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  small  shot.  The  man,  having  his 
thick  mat  in  front  of  him,  received  no  hurt; 
he  flourished  his  spear  and  threatened  to 
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dart  it  at  Captain  Cook,  who  still  stood  ir¬ 
resolute,  unwilling  to  take  away  his  life. 

He  had  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  the 
king  on  board,  and  was  now  acting  solely  on 
the  defensive;  but  progress  was  difficult,  as 
his  small  party  was  closely  pressed  by 
several  thousand  people.  The  men  in  the 
boats  a  few  yards  from  shore  did  not  seem 
to  realize  the  danger  their  commander  was 
in,  and  when  Captain  Cook  called  them  to 
draw  nearer  to  shore  they  mistook  the  signal 
and  withdrew  farther  off.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  commander’s  life  could 
have  been  saved  by  any  means. 

At  the  same  time  the  Indians  rushed  into 
the  water,  pushing  the  Englishmen  before 
them,  and  killing  four  marines.  Captain 
Cook  alone  clung  to  a  rock.  He  held  his 
left  hand  against  the  back  of  his  head  to 
guard  off  stones,  and  carried  his  musket 
under  the  other  arm.  A  native  was  seen 
advancing  upon  him  unawares,  concealing  a 
weapon  under  his  cloak.  He  seemed  afraid 
to  proceed  and  twice  stopped,  irresolute. 
Then  he  lifted  a  large  club  and  gave  the  Cap¬ 
tain  a  stunning  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
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head.  The  victim  staggered  a  few  paces, 
then  dropped  his  musket  and  sank  to  his 
knees.  As  he  was  rising  another  native 
stabbed  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  an 
iron  dagger,  doubtless  an  instrument  which 
the  Englishmen  had  previously  given  him  in 
trade.  Captain  Cook  then  fell  into  water 
which  was  about  knee-deep,  and  many 
other  natives  crowded  upon  him  to  keep  him 
down.  He  struggled  desperately  against 
terrific  odds  to  raise  his  head  above  the 
suffocating  water,  and  cry  for  help.  The 
nearest  boat  was  only  five  or  six  yards  away, 
but  the  crowding  and  confusion  were  so 
great  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  crew 
to  save  him.  Presently  an  Indian  gave  him 
a  savage  blow  with  a  club,  after  which  he 
sank  into  the  water  and  was  seen  alive  no 
more.  They  hauled  his  lifeless  body  up  on 
the  rocks,  where  they  danced  around  it,  using 
every  barbarity,  and  snatching  daggers  out 
of  each  other’s  hands  for  the  horrid  pleasure 
of  piercing  their  fallen  victim  through  and 
through.  The  bones  of  the  lamented  com¬ 
mander  were  afterward  recovered  by  the 
crew,  a  service  was  read  over  them,  and  they 
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were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  usual 
military  honours. 

In  this  ignominious  way  perished  one  of 
the  greatest  navigators  and  explorers  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  accident  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  unexpected  and  un¬ 
foreseen,  on  the  part  of  the  natives  as  well 
as  the  British.  There  was  no  deep  cause 
for  resentment  among  the  Indians.  Thiev¬ 
ing  was  a  vice  of  which  they  were  constantly 
guilty.  It  was  the  cause  of  every  misunder¬ 
standing  that  arose  between  them  and  the 
English.  The  petty  thefts  were  overlooked 
as  a  rule;  but  the  loss  of  the  cutter  was  of 
such  importance,  that  it  was  felt  she  could 
not  lightly  be  given  up.  The  only  chance 
of  recovering  her  was  to  get  the  king  into 
their  possession  as  a  hostage,  and  this  stra¬ 
tegy,  which  had  been  worked  successfully  on 
many  former  occasions,  proved  their  final 
undoing. 

Captain  Cook  was  possessed  of  that  elu¬ 
sive  thing  we  call  genius.  He  had  an  inven¬ 
tive  mind,  full  of  resources,  and  an 
uncommon  sagacity  and  penetration,  which 
carried  him  through  many  difficult  and 
dangerous  situations. 
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To  genius  the  Captain  added  an  unremit¬ 
ting  energy  and  attention  to  details.  What¬ 
ever  he  conceived  as  relating  to  his  profes¬ 
sion  he  learned  thoroughly.  He  allowed 
nothing  to  pass  unnoticed  which  he  thought 
a  seaman  should  master.  Nothing  could 
divert  him  from  the  point  he  aimed  at;  no 
difficulty  or  danger  was  sufficient  to  deter 
him.  The  adventures  of  few  navigators  can 
be  compared  to  his.  The  quest  of  Columbus 
across  an  uncharted  sea,  the  voyage  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  through  the  straits  which  bear  his 
name,  around  terrible  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
amazing  conquests  of  the  North  and  South 
Poles  by  Amundsen  and  Peary,  belong  in 
the  same  book  of  golden  deeds. 

Captain  Cook  was  master  of  himself  in 
every  danger,  and  this  made  him  master  of 
his  men.  The  greater  the  peril,  the  more 
calm  he  appeared.  When  he  had  done  what 
he  thought  proper  to  the  occasion,  he  could 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly.  He  had  learned 
how  to  conquer  worry  and  in  this  way  con¬ 
serve  strength  of  body  and  mind. 

Mr.  Samwell,  a  contemporary,  gives  us 
this  pen  picture  of  the  great  navigator.  “His 
constitution  was  strong,  his  mode  of  living 
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temperate.  He  was  a  modest  man  and 
rather  bashful;  of  an  agreeable,  lively  con¬ 
versation,  sensible  and  intelligent.  In  his 
temper  he  was  somewhat  hasty,  but  of  a  dis¬ 
position  the  most  friendly,  benevolent  and 
humane.  His  person  was  above  six  feet 
high,  and  though  a  good-looking  man,  he 
was  plain,  both  in  address  and  appearance. 
His  head  was  small;  his  hair,  which  was 
a  dark  brown,  he  wore  tied  behind.  His  face 
was  full  of  expression;  his  nose  exceedingly 
well  shaped;  his  eyes,  which  were  small  and 
of  a  brown  cast,  were  quick  and  piercing;  his 
eyebrows  prominent,  which  gave  his  coun¬ 
tenance  altogether  an  air  of  austerity.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  people,  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  father,  and  obeyed  his  commands 
with  alacrity.” 

The  outstanding  achievements  of  Captain 
Cook’s  life  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
Twice  he  sailed  around  the  world,  discover¬ 
ing  new  lands  which  he  claimed  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crown,  and  establishing  a  measure  of 
order  and  civilization  in  many  islands  of  the 
southern  seas.  To  these  islands  also  he 
brought  grains  and  many  domesticated  an¬ 
imals.  On  the  first  voyage  he  made  notable 
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contributions  to  astronomy  and  other 
sciences.  On  the  second  voyage  he  dis¬ 
pelled  the  illusion  of  a  Terra  Australis 
incognita,  or  a  great  southern  continent 
about  which  navigators  had  dreamed  for  two 
hundred  years.  At  the  same  time  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  sure  method  of  preventing  scurvy, 
and  preserving  the  health  of  seamen  even 
during  the  longest  voyages.  Lastly  he  dis¬ 
pelled  the  strangely  persistent  dream  of  a 
North-West  Passage  cutting  through  the 
American  continent,  and  affording  a  short 
route  to  the  Orient.  From  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook  geography  assumed  a  new 
face,  and  became  largely  a  new  science. 

Botany  owes  much  to  Captain  Cook.  On 
his  voyages  hitherto  unknown  flora  were  dis¬ 
covered,  nearly  twelve  hundred  specimens  of 
which  were  brought  home.  He  also  secured 
important  data  which  enriched  most  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Each  time  Cook  set  sail 
it  was  in  every  sense  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  debt  which  Canadians  owe  to  Captain 
James  Cook  is  very  great.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  explorers  of  both  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores.  He  charted  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
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Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 
On  the  west  coast  he  explored  the  seaboard 
from  Cape  Flattery  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  story  of  his  discoveries,  retold  in 
the  home-land,  did  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  Britishers  to  the  value  of  their  American 
inheritance.  Captain  Cook  had  proved  em¬ 
phatically  that  it  was  a  vast  and  beautiful 
heritage,  a  country  worth  possessing. 

Untimely,  indeed,  was  his  death,  but  in 
many  of  his  gallant  officers  who  had  learned 
from  him  the  seaman’s  master  craft,  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Broughton,  Calnett,  Dixon  and 
others,  his  brave  spirit  went  sailing  on. 
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